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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE SOUTH 
MARY V. CRENSHAW 


REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1916 
ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE 


School and Library Supplement 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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LUCY E. FAY 


R. R. BOWKER Co. 


NEW YORK 
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The 


H. Library Book 
Stamping Outfit 


A Special Method for 
Marking or Stamping Books with Shelf and Call 
Numbers in Gold or Ink 


COST OF ENTIRE OUTFIT, $15.00 
Manufactured by 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
BOOKSELLERS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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IWATCH LOUISVILLE! 


ALL HANDS POINT TO HER 
JUNE 21-27 
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Standard library furniture 


Main delivery hall, Carpenter Memorial Library, Manches- 
ter, N. H., showing specially designed, octagonal delivery desk 
manufactured by Library Bureau. 


Write for descriptive matter and information. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av 316 Broadway 
One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in forty-one leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS ADVERTISING RATES 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- Full page, $20; half page, $12; quarter, $7; eighth, 
$4. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 


tional copies for branch libraries = staff members, insertions. Classified advertising, ten cents per line. 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 16s. per Name and address in either directory, $1 per line 
annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. per year. 


Published Monthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St., New York. R.R. Bowker, Pres. and Treas. Fremont Rider, See 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second class matter. Copyright, 1917, by R. R. Bowker Co. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have- their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


THE ATHENAEUM 


Issued at the request of the Council of the Library Association 
Vol. 1, 1915 royal 4to., art linen XVI, 352 pages. Now Ready 


The “Subject Index” for 1915 comprises entries of 13,374 articles, selected from 420 English, 
American, and Continental Periodical Publications issued between January and December, 1915. It is 
based upon the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the Library of Congress (under on Bg modified 
to suit English practice and considerably extended. Annotations are introduced where the titles of 
articles insufficiently indicate the nature of their contents. Magazine fiction, Verse, and not 
geeneecing subject matter are not included. The volume contains an Author Index and a of 

iodicals indexed. 

Librarians are informed that the edition of the “Subject Index” for 1915 has been restricted to 
the supply of immediate + -y and that very few copies will remain on sale after publication. 
Sets of the foilowing Class Lists for 1915 can still be supplied: 

CLASS LISTS FOR rors (post free). 


Theology and Philosophy, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 

The European War, 48 pp. Canuary, 1916), 38 cents. 

History, Geography, Ant ropology, and Folk-lore, 32 pp. (April, 1916), 38 cents. 

Sports and Games, 8 pp. (December, 1915), 13 cents. 

Economic and Political Sciences. Law. 28 pp. (April, 1916), 25 cents. 

Education, 16 Pp. (March, 1916), 25 cents. ’ 

Fine Arts and Archzology, 34 pp. (Second Edition, May, 1916), 38 cents. 

Music, t2 pp. (February, 1916), 13 cents. 

Language and Literature, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 

Science and Technology, 80 pp. (February, 1916), 63 cents. 

Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 14 pp. (November, 1915), 13 cents. 
Sets of the above Class Lists for 1915, $2.60 post free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1916—Subscribers for 1916 will receive a volume consolidating in one 
alphabet the years 1915-16, as well as an interim number, which, it is hoped, will be issued toward the 
end of 1916. They will also receive any re-issue or continuation of the above Class Lists which may 

ublished between October, 1916, and September, 1917. The proposed issue of monthly numbers 


be 
is a joned during the War. 
Subscription for 1916 (post free), $12.25. 
N. B.—A “a of so per cent. will be allowed to Libraries on second or additional copies ordered 
them. 


Sole Agents for the United States 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


Fan 


4 Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
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The Adoption of 


BOOK-FINISH 


Assures Serviceable and 
Satisfactory Book-bindings 


Book-Finish Fabrikoid is the result of extended and 
successful efforts by a practical book-binder to determine 
the exact requirements of a material for book-bindings ex- 
posed to severe and constant service. 

It is conceded by experts to be the best binding material 
or books of all classes. 

Book-Finish Fabrikoid is an achievement of which we are proud. 
It has the merits and quality that distinguish all Du Pont products. 

Book-Finish Fabrikoid has a grain leather finish, is pliant, strong, 
does not crack, comes in a variety of handsome colors and meets the 
exacting requirements of book-binders. 


It is Impervious to Dampness, 
Attacks of Insects and Climatic Changes 


Book-Finish Fabrikoid comes in rolls of 30 and 60 yards—36, 40, 
50 and 60 inches wide. - Every inch is uniform—cuts without waste 
in paper or cloth-cutting machines. 

Sanitary book-bindings make a strong appeal. Book-Finish 
Fabrikoid can be cleaned with soap and water without injury. 

Specify Book-Finish Fabrikoid as your standard book-binding 
material. Improve the appearance of your library. Reduce main- 
tenance cost. Ask for a practical sample of Book-Finish Fabrikoid 
and convince yourself of its durable and sanitary qualities. 


State color desired when requesting samples of Book- Finish Fabrikoid, 
—the approved book- binding material. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Canadian Factory and Office 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Selected list of Russian books, compiled by J. Maud 
Campbell, Director of Work with Foreigners, Massachusetts Free 
Public Library Commission. 93 p. Paper 50 cents. About 
400 titles. 


The compiler expresses special appreciation for advice and assistance to 
Madame Haftkin-Hamburger, lecturer in library economy in Shaniawsky Univer- 
sity, Moscow, who was in the United States in the summer of 1914, and who from 
her visits to libraries in this country was in a position to judge just what sort of 
books would be most appreciated by the Russian people who use our public libra- 
ries. On her return to Russia, she undertook to see whether the titles selected were 
in print and could be secured. All the books in the list were in the Russian book 
catalogs under date of January, 1916. 

The books selected have been chosen with a view to meeting the needs of the 
Russian immigrant people and include those of practical use as well as of literary 
merit 
The list gives author, title, date and place of publication and price both in 
Russian and in English, a descriptive note in English, and the Decimal Classifi- 


cation. 
A list of firms dealing in Russian books is in the preface. 


Recent French literature: An annotated list of books re- 
commended for libraries, complied by Sarah Graham Bowerman, 
(Mrs. George F. Bowerman). 41 p. Paper 25 cents. About 300 titles. 


In the preparation of this list an attempt has been made to include principally 
books of literary merit, by authors of standing, which are at the same time suit- 
able for public library readers. As standards of suitability seem to vary widely 
even among librarians, and as French standards differ considerably from American, 
the selection and elimination of books has been somewhat difficult. Naturally, 
not all of the books are adapted to young readers, but books of particularly objec- 
tionable subject matter and treatment have been omitted, even when by prominent 
authors. On the other hand a few books of no great literary merit have been 
included chiefly because they are innocuous and fairly popular. 

The list contains no works translated into French from other languages. 

Authors who are members of the French Academy are starred. 

With a few exceptions, all of the books in the list have been published within 
the past ten or twelve years. As far as possible the date of first publication has 


heen given. 
League of Library Commissions Handbook, 1916, com- 
piled by Henry N. Sanborn, Secretary of the Public Library Com- 


mission of Indiana. 168 p. Paper 50 cents. 

The last League Handbook was published in 1910, and of course this has long 
been very much out of date 

This Handbook contains a complete and detailed account of the library exten- 
sion activities carried on in all the 37 states possessing state library commissions or 
doing the work of a commission through some other agency. 

Public and college libraries should have this Handbook in their reference 
departments to furnish information on library extension sought by students, club 
women, and others 

The latest information relative to study club work, traveling libraries, institu- 
tion libraries, aid in establishing libraries, summer library schools, work with 


foreigners by commissions, etc 
Financial and statistical reports of the commissions and a list of their publica- 


tions are given. 


| American Library Association Publishing Board 


E ast Washington Street, Chicago 
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A Typewriter Exceptional 
for the Librarian 


THE MULTIPLEX 


For Beautiful Work — Beyond Compare. 


Features — TWO sets of type in each machine; 
and every known language and science. 


Instantly Interchangeable — ‘‘Just Turn the Knob’’ 


HAMMOND 


For Personal Work — IDEAL. 


hundreds to select from 


Special Library Type Sets. 


Visible writing. 


Most Librarians use it. 


Index card writing without bending card. 
Type for card records and personal correspondence. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
539 EAST 69th STREET, AT EAST RIVER 


Special Miniature 


Compact. Portable. 


NEW YORK CITY,N. y 


Important New Books for Libraries 


ISSUED BY THE SMALLER PUBLISHERS 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY 


OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP 
By JAMES J. FINN 


Proposing a System of Industrial production, 
Based upon Social Justice 


This system would enforce a just division 
between Capital and Labor of the wealth 
which they jointly produce; remove from 
labor the brand of servitude by creating a 
real partnership relation between capitalists 
and workers; and enable industrial tool- 
users to become in part, and ultimately in 
whole, the tool-owners. 

It would afford a substitute for Socialism; do 
away with strikes and lockouts, boycotts and black- 
lists, and establish peace and good will in the indus- 
trial relations of society, with LABOR FREE AND 
RIGHTS OF PROPERTY SECURE. 

Millions of serious minded persons are thinking 
and reading on the great problem involved in the 
relations between Capital and Labor. This book 
presents the solution of that problem, and is des- 
tined to be the foundation of a movement for the 
establishment of Social Justice—the “Evangel of a 
New Economic Dispensation.” 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50 of booksellers or by mail 


LANGDON AND COMPANY, Publishers 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


200 W. Lombard Street -- 
The Federal Government and 


(Just 
out THE MAYOR OF FILBERT 
By Cha Charles Francis § Stocking, E.M. 

_Author of “Carmen Ariza,” Diary of Jean tvarts,”’ etc. 

“Of immeasurable Benefit to the Prohibition Move- 
ment.” Cloth, uUlustrated, $1.25 net. 
(Third Edition 
CARMEN ARIZA 

By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 

“This is a tropical story, full of tropical coloring, 
the dripping jungle, a story of strong passion, of 
strange adventure and psychological experience.”— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $1.85 net. Leather 
cover, $2.25 net. (Edition de Luxe) Leather cover, 
all gilt edges, $2.75 net Postage, 15 

THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
Monadnock Block CHICAGO 


Life of Henry Winter Davis 
By BERNARD C. STEINER 
Librarian, The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md 
One Volume, 416 Pages Price, $1.50 
JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


Postage, 10¢. 


the Liquor Traffic 


By Wm. E former Chief Special Officer 
lu. s a Service A complete history of the 
relation of = Federal Government to the liquor 
trafic colonial days to the present. 288 pages. 
Cloth, $1.0 


American Issue Publishing Co. 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
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OUR NEW 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


Contains Over 750 Titles 
Every Title Briefly Described 
Ready about February 26th 


In so great a number of books, taken from the over- 
stock of the largest wholesale dealers in the books of all 
publishers, you will surely find some you will want. Shall 
we send you a copy of the Clearance Catalogue ? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


| 354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Libgary Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
! visit our mammoth establishment. 


| Yours very respectfully, 
| THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
g-15 Park Prace, New 
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| Three Important Chang 


| in the Publication of 


“INFORMATION” 


With the February issue, somewhat delayed 
in publication on this account, /#formation 
changes publishers, being taken over by the 
Cumulative Digest Corporation which, having 
other publications in Jzformation’s particular 
field, can effect substantial economies in its 
publication. 


Librarians will note with this issue a signif- 
icant change in the typographical appearance 
of Jnformation. As conceived by its original 
publishers it was to be primarily a reference 
periodical, intended for extended reading only 
as a cyclopedia might be. We have learned, 
however, that a considerable proportion of its 


| 
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subscribers read it more or less thoroly; and it 
was suggested that a slightly larger type face 
would be an improvement. Some compactness 
in bulk is lost but we believe the greater legi- 
bility will meet with. the approval of all users. 


It is, of course, necessary that /zformation be 
put, as soon as possible, on a self-supporting 
basis. We are glad to be able to say that the 
deficit on its publication in 1916 was consider- 
' ably less than the deficit in 1915; but the ab- 
normal increase in periodical manufacturing 
costs, particularly paper, which all publishers 
have had to face during the past year, seriously 
aggravated the problem of its continuance. The 
former publishers were convinced that, whatever 
might be done toward overcoming this deficit, 
it should not be at the expense of the standards 


which they had originally set: 


Its new publishers, retaining in its entirety 
the editorial staff which has built up /n- 
formation, have decided to attempt to put it 
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as soon as possible upon a self-supporting 
basis by what may seem a bold procedure. 
They plan Jst, to make it better by making it 
considerably larger, both physically and in com- 
prehensiveness of material, and 2/, to reduce 
the subscription price by making a rate of only 
$5.00 on Jxformation complete, monthly, quar- 
terly and annual cumulations, instead of $6.00 
as previously. 


The price of the bound annual volume by 
itself will be $4.00 as heretofore. The enlarged 
Information (monthly issues only) will cost 


$3.50 a year instead of $3.00. Subscriptions to 
Information Quarterly only will be $2.00 as 
heretofore. To libraries taking at least one 
full subscription to /nuformation at the $5.00 
rate we will supply duplicate subscriptions com- 
plete including the bound annual cumulated 
volume for $3.00. 


The new Jnformation will, we expect, give 
(counting cumulations) nearly 3000 quarto pages 
of reading matter a year for $5.00. We know 
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of no reference periodical giving so great value, 
either in scope or quantity; it can only be done 
if those interested rally to its support. We 
believe however that they will do so. 

We should much appreciate the opinion of 
library subscribers on these changes; indeed 
their comment at any time, either of criticism or 
commendation, is welcome. Libraries not now 
subscribing to Information are very cordially 
invited to send for sample copies of it in its 
new size and format. 


The Cumulative Digest Corp. 
241 West 37th St., New York City 
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MassacHusetts has, for the first time 
in its library history, a blot on the ’scutch- 
eon. The appointment of State Librarian 
Belden to the chief librarianship of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, made vacant by Mr. 
Wadlin’s resignation, an appointment hailed 
with general approval thruout the library 
profession, has led to an unfortunate sur- 
render of the State Library to the spoils 
system. Governor McCall, who has other- 
wise made a good record, permitted himself 
to send to the Council for approval the 
name of a recent student in a library school, 
who has little executive or other experience 
in library work, and who has not yet shown 
qualifications for the important post 
which Mr. Tillinghast and Mr. Belden had 
filled to the honor and profit of the state. It 
has been thru the effective efforts of the 
two gentlemen named that Massachusetts 
has long been the banner state in the com- 
pleteness of its chain of town libraries. 
The library organizations of Massachusetts 
and all the leading librarians of the state 
personally joined in emphatic protest, which 
unfortunately has had no effect on the 
Governor or on the Governor’s Council. 
To lack of proved fitness in the nomi- 
nee is added a very serious imputation of 
scandal. The chairman of the State Li- 
brary board of trustees is the editor of the 
Boston Herald. The appointee is the son 
of a member of the firm of R. H. Stearns 
& Company. The Stearns department store 
is a large advertiser in the Boston Heratd, 
and the Stearns family have been large 
contributors to the campaign funds of the 
Republican party, which put Governor Mc- 
Call and Lieutenant-Governor Coolidge in 
office. Unfortunate as the affair is, it is 
only just to say, now that the nomination 
has been confirmed, that the appointee 


should have every chance to prove his fit- 
ness and should be made welcome to all 
library meetings. 


THaT commonwealth has otherwise been 
the storm center in the library world dur- 
ing the past month, for the profession has 
also had reason to enter protest against a 
civil-service measure which it was thought 
would break up the application of the merit 
system as worked out by the libraries them- 
selves. The position of librarians in this 
matter should not be misunderstood. They 
are thoro upholders of the merit system, 
and some of the elders of the profession 
fully appreciate that the present develop- 
ment of the public library system would not 
have been possible a generation ago when 
the spoils system introduced itself into 
appointments of every kind. The Amer- 
ican library system has been, with very 
few exceptions, such as that above cited, 
absolutely free from political jobbery and 
personal influence. It has maintained the 
highest standard of personnel and eff- 
ciency, not least in Massachusetts. Libra- 
rians, therefore, do not oppose the prin- 
ciples or the practice of civil service re- 
form, but point out that these have been 
thoroly accepted in the library field, and 
that the tests for fitness instituted by the 
libraries themselves are better and more 
practical than the generalized tests of the 
civil service authorities. It is understood 
that libraries will be excepted from the new 
measure and left to themselves so long as 
the spoils system is kept out. It is to be 
hoped that the friends of the merit system 
in libraries will not have to turn about and, 
because of political or religious pressure 
upon the State Library and possibly upon 
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the Boston Public Library, appeal for pro- 
tection to the state civil service board. 


A rumor that a strike and walkout has 
occurred within the library systems of 
Greater New York has no more foundation 
than the fact of general dissatisfaction and 
consultation among the staffs both of the 
New York and ‘Brooklyn Public Libraries 
in respect to the stoppage of promotions 
and salary increases. This has been made 
necessary by the action of the Board 
of Estimate in cutting close the city 
appropriations for library purposes. In all 
the borough systems this has worked 
great hardship and is having the effect of 
losing to the branch libraries many capable 
library assistants who are tempted against 
their will into business libraries or other 
positions which are better paid. A staff 
meeting, called by the librarian, was 
held in Brooklyn, at which grievances were 
freely discussed, as should be the case. 
The Brooklyn board of trustees had antici- 
pated action by the staff before the presen- 
tation of the excellent memorial printed 
elsewhere, and since its reception, the board 
has voted to transmit the memorial to the 
Board of Estimate with a request for an 
emergency addition to the budget which 
will make possible substantial tho inade- 
quate increase of remuneration, except in 
the higher salaries, for the current year. 
The library trustees themselves are, of 
course, powerless in the matter, because 
they can look only to the appropriating 
board of the city for the necessary funds. 
The final solution is that library service 
must be standardized with the school 
service, on terms of equal pay and equal 


opportunity. 


WarFareE by assassination, on the high 
seas, which is the culmination of ruthless 
and barbarous war, is producing effects in 
every relation of life. It seems petty in- 
deed to think of trade or local interest in 
comparison with the huge horror of the 
international situation. But it must be re- 
corded that the safe-guarding of food im- 
portations by the British war authorities 
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has an unexpected library result thru the 
reduction of the importation of paper to 
half the quantity hitherto permitted and the 
prohibition of importation into Great Bri- 
tain of books and periodicals. This cuts off 
American supplies from British libraries 
and will probably cut British book produc- 
tion in half and lead to the stoppage of 
many periodicals. To the British restric- 
tions of importations from neutral coun- 
tries by neutrals, is now added the subma- 
rine blockade of the Allied coasts, so that 
American libraries can scarcely hope to 
maintain importations either of books or 
periodicals with any certainty. Of the con- 
dition of things in Germany little is known, 
but no copies of the Bérsenblatt have been 
received anywhere for many months and 
it is probable that German book and periodi- 
cal production has been reduced in much 
greater proportion than in England. The 
steps taken by the Librarian of Congress 
and by the A. L. A. committee, to modify 
the previous restriction of importations, 
were admirably planned, but in the present 
state of things are necessarily at a halt. 


Altho Canada has made remarkable 
beginning, especially in the province of 
Ontario, in modern library development, 
Newfoundland is but just making a start. 
Under the new colonial policy of Great 
Britain this may soon become one of the 
provinces of federated Canada, but all the 
more it should come in with a library sys- 
tem already started. It is pleasant to note 
that the beginning has been made by help 
of friendly co-operation from this side the 
imaginary line between the United States 
and its neighbor. Miss Marian Cutter of 
Brooklyn, who made her first library visit to 
Labrador in 1914, spent a large part of last 
summer in Labrador and Newfoundland, 
and in co-operation with Dr. Grenfell has 
worked out a plan for a public library sys- 
tem. Headquarters for the present are in 
St. Anthony, where Dr. Grenfell’s chief 
hospital is located, and the library occu- 
pies two rooms in the schoolhouse. We offer 
felicitations on behalf of librarians of the 
States on this auspicious beginning. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE SOUTH* 


By May V. 


Unpbek my title, “Public libraries in the 
South,” I have selected for consideration 
the following states: Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. 

Altho in the strict meaning of the word, 
a public library is one supported only by 
public funds, I have used the term in its 
broader sense, and have included libraries 
supported by public or private funds, requir- 
ing only that they should be general col- 
lections, circulating free of charge to all. 
The selection has proved a difficult task, due 
to the various ways in which the word 
“public” may be construed, some narrowing 
it down to the municipally supported library, 
others considering as “public” any library 
open to the public, even tho requiring a 
subscription fee. 

In any survey of the library field it is 
perhaps difficult to get actual conditions and 
accurate statistics, without a persona! visit 
to the community. This is particularly 
true of the South, where the public library 
is of comparatively recent date, where 
funds are always limited, where most 
of the smaller libraries are in charge of 
untrained workers, and especially where 
the above mentioned confusion of terms 
makes it absolutely impossible to get accu- 
rate information from any printed source. 
Even an attempt to get a complete list of 
public libraries has proved baffling in the 
states where no library commission exists. 

For the slow awakening of the South to 
the educational privileges due her citizens 
thru public libraries, there have been many 
reasons assigned. Climatic causes have 
been cited, together with the general con- 
servatism of her people, the poverty result- 
ing from a devastating war and the length 
of time always required for recuperation. 
That statistics for the South show a de- 
crease of from 24.28% of illiterates in 1900 
to 16.45% in I910 is an encouraging sign 

* Thesis presented for graduation, Library School 


of the New York Public Library, June, 1915. Re 
vised and brought up to date, December, 1916. 
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of improvement in the schools, which it 
is to be hoped may gradually extend to pub- 
lic libraries; and the progress made in other 
civic matters in recent years, the general 
good roads movement, for instance, is per- 
haps a sign of the dawning realization that 
increased taxes, if properly used, are apt to 
bring increased benefits. Since the poverty 
is gradually being overcome, it is safe to 
say that, at the present time, it is a general 
lack of interest, resulting from the failure 
to understand the possibilities and opportu- 
nities of the public library, that is retard- 
ing, not so much the growth of the library 
movement, as its inception, in the South. 

There are two main features wherein the 
South differs from other sections of the 
country—its negro population* and its vast 
number of country people in comparison 
with its few large cities. Both of these 
conditions are slowly being recognized. 

From Colonial days the southern states 
have been blessed with many excellent pri- 
vate libraries. Subscription and association 
libraries are of long standing, and even in 
the former it is now the general rule to 
circulate free of charge the books received 
in the state traveling collections. 

College libraries in many places are open 
to the public, sometimes even circulating 
books. Bernard C. Steiner says: “The first 
library in British America which belonged 
to any public institution was the gift of an 
Englishman. This was the library attached 
to the college projected at Henrico, Vir- 
ginia, but given up after the Indian mas- 
sacre of 1623.... That this was the first 
public library in the British colonies is a 
moral certainty.”” 

Virginia. A Virginia librarian is quoted 
as saying: “As usual Virginia is in a posi- 
tion to seem more backward than she is, 
because she has neglected to keep records 
of her work. No library statistics for the 
state have ever been compiled.” Up to 
1910, Virginia certainly seemed no more 


1U. S. Census Report, toro, 31.41% of whole 
Pop. of South. 

Steiner, B.C. Rev 
libraries. American Historical 
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backward in library progress than she 
actually was. In spite of a liberal library 
law, by which “the council of any incorpo- 
rated town has power to levy a tax not ex- 
ceeding one mill on the dollar annually for 
the purpose of maintaining public libraries.” 
yet at the present time but two of her 
libraries are municipally supported. Of her 
eight cities of over 10,000 inhabitants, but 
five have public libraries, and Richmond, 
with a population of 127,628, has the unfor- 
tunate distinction of being the only city 
of its size in the United States without a 
city library.” The Carnegie offer, gladly 
received by so many cities in the South, was 
here rejected a second time in 1907, and so 
far the perhaps wiser suggestion of a li- 
brary built entirely by the city has proved 
equally unsuccessful. At the 1916 meeting 
of the Richmond Education Association, 
however, the announcement was made that 
“A free public library” would be the slogan 
of the association until its accomplishment, 
so it is to be hoped that the present state 
of affairs will soon be remedied. 

Of the municipally supported libraries, 
the Norfolk Public Library is the oldest, 
dating originally from 1870, becoming free 
in 1904, and moving into a Carnegie build- 
ing in 1907, the land a gift of the Selden 
family. Its first branch, a $20,000 Carnegie 
building, has been opened in the last year. 

The Waynesboro Library opened in a 
Carnegie building in 1912, and is supported 
by the town. 

Of the endowed libraries, the most un- 
usual is the Handley Library at Winches- 
ter. In 1895, by the will of the late Judge 
John Handley of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
Winchester (population 5864) became the 
recipient of a bequest of $250,000, to be held 
in trust until the fund amounted to $500,- 
000. It is of interest that Judge Handley’s 
bequest (almost his entire fortune was left 
to the town for various purposes) is mainly 
ascribed to his admiration for Stonewall 
Jackson, who was so closely connected with 
Winchester and the Shenandoah Valley 
during the war.” In August, 1913, the 
building, costing $145,000, with stack room 
for 75,000 books was formally opened. The 


‘ Bill passed by General Assembly, 1899-1900. 

> LIBRARY JOURNAL, Vv. 30, p. 151, Feb., 1914. 

* Trustees’ Report at opening of Handley Library, 
Aug., 1913. 
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need of a library in the community, perhaps 
not felt at the time by some of its more 
fortunate citizens, was rather pathetically 
proved at the opening by the fact that one 
of the first books drawn was a copy of 
Pepys’ Diary, which the borrower had been 
wanting to read for fifty years! With an 
absolutely untouched field in which to work, 
the Handley Library bids fair to have a 
splendid future. As the nearest library is 
that of Hagerstown, Maryland, forty miles 
distant, it seems unfortunate that by the 
terms of the will it was considered impos- 
sible to extend its privileges to the county. 

With an equally promising outlook, the 
Arents Library opened in Richmond on 
New Year’s Day, 1914. This was the out- 
come of St. Andrew’s Parish Library, 
founded by Miss Grace Arents, and by grad- 
ual changes, becoming free to all, tho still 
dependent on her support. Not large enough 
to take the place of a city library in a town 
of Richmond's size, in its necessarily lim- 
ited way it is filling a long felt need. 

Perhaps standing almost alone in the na- 
ture of its work is the State Library. I 
shall speak of it only so far as it takes the 
place of a public library. Established in 
1823, since 1903, when the Library Board 
assumed charge, the privileges for home use 
of the books, including a general collection, 
have been gradually extended, and in No- 
vember, 1913, the “privilege of borrowing 
was granted to every responsible person in 
the state over eighteen years of age.”* The 
use of this privilege, however, has not in- 
creased as it should, the reason given being 
the trouble of getting the necessary en- 
dorsement. 

The State Library Board takes the place 
of a library commission, having under its 
control the traveling libraries, tho a bill giv- 
ing it the full powers of a commission failed 
to pass in 1914, and again in 1916. The 
system of traveling libraries was organized 
in 1903, and in 1906 the General Assembly 
appropriated $7000 for its reorganization, 
two years later making an annual appro- 
priation of $1800 for its support. These 
libraries are transported free of charge by 
railroads and steamship lines in the state. 

In October, 1908, the librarian reported 


1 Report of Virginia State Library, 1913-14. 
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the Virginia State Library to be the only 
library in the South circulating books for 
the blind. The example has since been fol- 
lowed by other states. 

That the library spirit is struggling for 
expression is shown by several small 
libraries that have either been opened or 
made free within the last few years, but 
these are, one and all, working hard for 
a living, proving that the interest of the 
people at large has not yet been aroused. 
Since the failure of the bill for a real com- 
mission and a paid organizer, it is all the 
more regrettable that the State Library 
Association has recently passed out of ex- 
istence. 

West Virginia. Two years ago library 
conditions in West Virginia looked dim, 
even in comparison with Virginia, for at 
the A. L. A. meeting in Washington, it 
was declared to be without commission, 
association, or public library law.’ But 
within that short time an awakening seems 
to have taken place. In 1914,a State Library 
Association was formed, the following year 
a general library law was enacted, and altho 
a bill, creating a library commission, failed 
to pass the legislature, its promoters will 
probably not rest until that, too, has been 
successful. 

The earliest, and largest, library in the 
state is that at Wheeling, which claims de- 
scent from subscription libraries, the first 
of which dates from 1807. In 1883 the 
Board of Education took over the sub- 
scription library and made it free. 

Of the other towns, Huntington and 
Bluefield show a _ vigorous circulation. 
Three out of five libraries reporting receive 
their appropriation thru a school levy, and 
the majority give equal privileges to the 
negroes. 

North Carolina. The spirit, if not the 
actual history, of public libraries in North 
Carolina dates back to 1695, when the Rev. 
Thomas Bray, founder and secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, was appointed by the Bishop of 
London as his commissary in the royal prov- 
ince of Maryland. One of the provisions of 
his acceptance was the promise of assist- 


2 Wootten, Katharine H. Library development in 
the South since 1907. A. L. A. Proceedings. 1914, 
Pp. 165. 
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ance from the bishop in furnishing books 
for the colonies. He, himself, did not go 
to North Carolina, but sent “of his own 
particular pious gift” a collection valued 
at one hundred pounds, which was the ori- 
gin of the first public library in the state.’ 
“Standing Libraries” he writes “will sig- 
nifie little in the Country, where Persons 
must ride some miles to look into a Book: 
such journeys being too expensive of Time 
and Money; but Lending Libraries, which 
come home to ’em without Charge may 
tolerably well supply the Vacancies in their 
own studies, till such time as these Lending, 
may be improved into Parochial Libraries.” 
Hence we find passed in 1715 the first and 
only library law in the colony; “and be it 
enacted ... that the inhabitants of Beau- 
fort Precinct shall have liberty to borrow 
any book out of the said Library, giving 
a receipt for the same to the Library keeper 
for the time being with a promise to return 
the said book or books, if a folio, in four 
months time; if a quarto, in two months 
time; if an octavo or under, in one months 
time; upon penalty of paying three times 
the value of the said book or books, so bor- 
rowed, in case of failure in returning the 
same; and the said Library-Keeper is here- 
by obliged to enter such receipt in a book 
to be fairly kept for that purpose, and upon 
the return of any book or books so lent, 
shall note it returned on the opposite side 
or column of the said book, and not cross 
or blot the same.’*” That Bray was ahead 
of his time in library theories is perceived 
in his words “and, whereas it may be ob- 
jected, that Books will be so often bor- 
rowed that it will be hard for anyone to 
have the Book he wants, I am so far from 
being concern’d to answer it, that I heartily 
wish the great Use and frequent Borrow- 
ing of Books may make it a real Objection,” 
and with the true modern spirit he suggests 
“there being several Authors specify’d in 
such a Library, as I design, upon most of 
the Subjects, if one be not to be had, Sat- 
isfaction may be sought in the mean time 
from another.” That the books were used 
and in some instances abused, is shown 


1 Weeks, Stephen B. Libraries and literature in 
North Carolina in the 18th century. 18096, p. 181. 
North Carolina library law, 1715. (In Weeks, 
. B. Libraries and literature in North Carolina in 
the 18th century. 1896, p. 181.) 
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by the words “the unrestrained liberty hath 
already proved very prejudicial to the said 
Library, several of the books being lost and 
others damnified.”". The books were to be 
cataloged, and several copies of the catalog 
made, one to be kept by the librarian, “so 
that people shall know the books in the 
library; and every year an inventory shall 
be taken.” A “library-keeper” was appointed 
by the board, this, according to Dr. Steiner, 
being the first Jegal appointment of its kind 
in the colonies, all previous librarians hav- 
ing held their positions thru their rank as 
clergymen or college presidents.’ 

Of the thirty-nine libraries established by 
Bray in the American colonies, those in 
North Carolina were eventually scattered 
and lost sight of, but the law regarding 
them was retained in an act of 1751, and 
dropped in 1765. 

The present library law, secured by the 
commission in 1911, provides for the estab- 
lishment of a public library in any incorpo- 
rated town, with a special tax of not more 
than ten cents on the hundred dollars of 
assessed value of taxable property, and not 
more than thirty cents on the poll tax. 

The parish libraries were followed by a 
series of subscription and society libraries, 
but only in 1897 do we find an actual public 
library. In that year one was established 
in Durham, where a recent appropriation 
of $400 from the county has allowed it to 
extend its privileges to the rural population. 

The Olivia Raney Library in Raleigh is 
a memorial building supported by the city. 

In Charlotte, the Carnegie Library, estab- 
lished in 1903, has made steady progress. 
It seems unfortunate that in the midst of 
its excellent work the Board of Education 
of Mecklenberg county has seen fit to dis- 
continue its annual appropriation of $300, 
thus depriving the county people of free 
library privileges. The colored library in 
Charlotte was built by the town, and with 
an inadequate appropriation is making ex- 
cellent progress. 

The Wilmington Library, established in 
1901 and given to the city in 1906, has no 


* Steiner, B. C. Rev. Thos. Bray and his American 
libraries. American Historical Review. v. 2, p. 71. 
Oct., 1806. 

* Steiner, B. C. Rev. Thos. Bray and his American 
libraries. American Historical Review. v. 2, p. 72. 
Oct., 1896. 
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building of its own, but occupies the top 
floor of the City Hall. 

The Winston-Salem Library, opened in 
1906, was up to 1913 free only to the peo- 
ple of Winston. At that time the two 
towns were consolidated, and the library 
now serves both on the same terms. 

Greensboro is fortunate in having a par- 
ticularly wide-awake library, opened in 
1902, and moved into a Carnegie building 
in 1906. A little pamphlet called “Vacation 
visits to our Public Library,” being a reprint 
from the Greensboro Daily Record, shows 
the esteem in which it is held. One of its 
activities in 1913 consisted of a North Caro- 
lina Story Hour, the historical characters 
being represented by dolls, which are kept 
as a permanent exhibit. Bookmarks, too, 
with illustrations and a short description on 
each, tend to arouse in Greensboro children 
an interest in their local history that may 
be satisfied by the local history collection. 
By a $1500 appropriation from the county, 
the Greensboro library has been enabled to 
throw open her doors to her rural neigh- 
bors, and a recent $10,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation will probably soon result 
in a colored branch. 

Other county work is done by the libra- 
ries at Ledger and Washington, which 
receive appropriations from Mitchell and 
Beaufort counties, respectively.” 

Much of the library progress in North 
Carolina is due to the splendid work of its 
commission, organized in 1909, with an 
appropriation of $1500, being the first 
Southern library commission to receive an 
appropriation. The legislature has since in- 
creased the amount to $4000, making 
possible a system of traveling libraries, 
these being absolutely necessary with 
1,887,813 of the population living in rural 
districts. These libraries have served over 
half of the counties in the state, many of 
which have received several, the aim being 
eventually to average five to a county. In 
the winter of 1911 North Carolina blazed 
the trail of package libraries in the South, 
and they are now to be had on seventy-nine 
subjects. The commission also assists the 
farmer with special collections of agricul- 
tural books, for which the State Depart- 


* For sketches of individual libraries see N. C. 
Library Commission Report, 1913-14 
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ment of Agriculture in June 1914 appropri- 
ated $300." 

But perhaps the most far reaching ven- 
ture of the commission is its present cam- 
paign for the purpose of starting by 1920 
a free public library in every North Caro- 
lina town of 2000 or more people, the fig- 
ures having been lowered from 2500, as a 
result of the interest and enthusiasm caused 
by the campaign. This will mean, if suc- 
cessful, thirty-three new libraries in North 
Carolina, and it will be interesting to see 
whether the influence of this movement 
will not spread beyond the state, 

South Carolina. Early library history in 
South Carolina follows much the same lines 
as in the preceding state. The Bray libra- 
ries flourished for a time, causing the 
passage of a bill even earlier than in North 
Carolina (1700), the first library law to be 
found in the colonies, and clearly showing 
that the books were intended for public use.’ 

Society and subscription libraries fol- 
lowed, but, in great contrast to North Caro- 
lina, information in regard to present con- 
ditions is exceedingly hard to get, owing 
to the lack of a commission and the fact 
that an association has only very recently 
been formed (October, 1915). A bill per- 


mitting towns, townships and counties to 
tax themselves two mills passed the legisla- 
ture in 1915. The same session, however, 
killed a bill for a library commission. 

The most recent reports point to the fact 
that there are but four public libraries in 
the state, receiving any support from pub- 


lic funds. These are Anderson (1908), 
Marion (1912), Latta (1914) and Gaffney 
(1914). Of these, Marion and Latta are 
the result of a law passed in 1912 for 
Marion county, permitting school districts 
to tax themselves one mill for libraries in 
the county, Marion receiving, from this tax, 
$1050 of its total revenue of $1800, and 
Latta its entire income. The progressive- 
ness of the Marion Library is shown by 
the fact that with its small funds it sup- 
ported sixteen traveling libraries in 1914. 
Georgia. Georgia can claim the dis- 
tinction of being the pioneer of public 


1 North Coselins Library Commission Report, 1913- 
143 1915-16. 

_* Steiner, B. C. Rev. Thos. Bray and his American 
a. — Historical Review. v. 2, p. 67, 
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library work in the South, the free library 
as municipal property dating from the Car- 
negie gift to Atlanta in 1899." 

Four years earlier a congress of women 
librarians had been held at the “Cotton 
States and International Exposition.” It 
was, according to Miss Wallace, an “excel- 
lent meeting, with poor audience and good 
results,” bringing the A. L. A. conference 
of 1899 to Atlanta. It was during this 
meeting that the Young Men’s Library As- 
sociation presented to the mayor the deed 
conveying the property and funds of the 
Y. M. L. A. to the city, to be merged into 
the Carnegie Library. The Carnegie gift 
was $100,000, afterwards raised to $145,000, 
the city agreeing to appropriate $5000 
annually, which amount was trebled in five 
years. 

The opening of the Atlanta Library was 
the beginning of activity in the rest of the 
state, its apprentice class, which in 1905 
developed into the Atlanta Library School, 
being the means whereby modern methods 
and library spirit were spread abroad, and 
the resulting benefit is shown in the work 
and standing of nearly all the small free 
libraries to-day. With few exceptions, these 
are in Carnegie buildings with city support. 

Savannah acquired its Public Library in 
1903, taking over the books of the Georgia 
Historical Society, which in 1847 had united 
with the Savannah Library Association, 
which dated from 1809. In the last year 
the two have again separated, the Public 
Library moving into a $75,000 Carnegie 
building. An interesting classification of its 
17,215 readers, a year before the separation, 
shows that it makes a wide appeal to all 
classes. 

Macon, the third largest city in Georgia, 
has recently received from Mrs. Bellamy a 
gift of $50,000 and a library site. This 
should allow its library activities, which up 
to now have been well taken care of on 
a very limited amount by the Price Free 
Library, to expand in proportion to its size. 

An endowment fund, similar to the Car- 
negie, is that of the late A. K. Hawkes, 
of Atlanta. To any, or all, of five specified 
towns, Mr. Hawkes has left $7000 each for 
a library, providing the city supports it and 


Wallace, Anne. 
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a moving picture show. If these decline, 
five others are named. Dalton has already 
accepted the offer. Another gift of Mr. 
Hawkes is the Children’s Library at Grif- 
fin, open to both town and county, with a 
moving picture show on its second floor.’ 

Until 1901 Georgia had no public library 
law, the city charter having to be amended 
at the establishment of each library. 

A State Library Commission was created 
in 1897, but owing to the lack of an appro- 
priation, its work is necessarily limited, most 
of it falling on the Atlanta Library An 
attempt will be made at the next legislature 
to secure an appropriation, an organizer, 
and the power to carry on traveling libra- 
ries, which have so far been taken care of 
to a large extent by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Some mention must be made of the first 
traveling libraries operated in the South, 
instituted by Mrs, Eugene Heard with the 
co-operation of the Seaboard Air Line, 
along whose entire system they extend. 
Mr. John D. Wolcott, librarian of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, says: “The work has 
a place all its own as one of the impor- 
tant educational movements for the rural 
South.”* Not limiting her efforts to school 
libraries, Mrs. Heard in 1911 had sent out 
thirty-five community libraries. Nor is the 
work confined to the white people of the 
section, but in every case the community is 
required to show some work of improve- 
ment as guarantee that the library is de- 
served. 

Other traveling libraries are those estab- 
lished in 1910 by the late Mr. J. H. Gregory, 
of Marblehead, Massachusetts, for the ne- 
groes of the South. These libraries are 
distributed by the Atlanta University.’ 

Florida. In 1899 it was reported that 
there was practically no library activity in 
Florida, and altho several libraries have 
since been established, the movement has 
apparently not yet stirred the state to alter 
conditions to any great extent. 

There are no general library laws, and 


* For sketches of individual libraries see Georgia 
Library Commission. Handbook of the libraries of 
1907. 

* Wolcott, John D. Library extension in the U. S. 
Uw. §&. Commissionsr of Education Report. i911. 
v. 1, p. 

* Dickerman, G. S. The Marblehead libraries. 
Southern Workman, v. 39, p. 490-500. Sept., 1910. 
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any town or city wishing to organize a 
municipally supported library must obtain 
consent of the state legislature to levy a 
tax." 

I find no attempt to create a commission, 
and the doubt expressed in 1907 as to the 
possibility of securing money for traveling 
libraries evidently still exists. There is no 
state association. 

Jacksonville has the largest and the first 
city supported library. Being the only large 
library in the state, it is drawn on from 
other cities and often does the work of a 
commission in organizing libraries in 
smaller places. It is unique in having in 
the same building a separate collection for 
its colored people, with a colored attendant 
in charge. 

Bartow, Clearwater, Ocala and West 
Tampa, in spite of their youth, are making 
excellent progress, and Tampa has opened 
a library in a $50,000 Carnegie building. 

I am sure there are few libraries that can 
show the financial record of the little 
library, started thru the efforts of the Wom- 
en’s Club, at Orange Park, a village of some 
370 people, two-thirds of whom are colored. 
The initial work, even to painting the chairs 
and tables, was done by the volunteer libra- 
rian, who is also post mistress. Perhaps her 
own words will best describe the adminis- 
tration. “We have no appropriation from 
state, city or individual; our expenses are 
practically nothing with the exception of a 
new broom, once in a while.” (Books are 
apparently given.) “When we need more 
bookcases, I just request some member to 
bake a cake and I raffle it off; that has been 
our only maintenance; what we need we 
work for and get it; we do not beg for 
anything, always giving full value for what 
we receive. I have no trouble in disposing 
of the chances; who would not take a 
chance for such a cause?” 

Alabama. In 1907 Dr. T. M. Owen report- 
ed the position of Alabama in library work 
in the past ten years as “not satisfactory, 
but gratifying,” and perhaps the same could 
be repeated now. Until 1907 there was no 
general library law, each city supporting a 
library in accordance with the terms of its 
charter, some liberal and some the reverse. 


2 Duley, George B. Library conditions in Florida. 
A. L. A. Proceedings, 1907. p. 73. 
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The same year, since it was thought unwise 
to undertake the establishment of a separate 
library commission, the work of such a com- 
mission was by state legislation taken over 
by the Department of Archives and His- 
tory, and under the auspices of the Library 
Extension Division, most of the library 
work in Alabama has been done. Altho 
Georgia was the first Southern state to 
create a commission, Alabama has gone 
ahead of her by making, in 1911, an appro- 
priation of $5000 for the work of the 
department along library and other lines: 
Traveling libraries, originally organized by 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
1899, and books for the blind were taken 
over by the new department. 

The library doing the most important 
work is perhaps that in Birmingham. Made 
free in 1909, it was at first under the con- 
trol of the school board, but recently it 
has been put under an independent board. 
It is housed in the City Hall, and is not 
permitted to spend any of its annual city 
appropriation for books. The result was a 
book fund raised by public subscription, 
which amounted to $10,000 a year for two 
years, and the city has recently made a 
special appropriation of $1000 a month for 
four months. Its librarian reports a great 
demand for good library service. “Improve- 
ment has been easy,” he says, “in spite of 
hard times for individuals and threatened 
bankruptcy for the city. Many months have 
shown 100% increase in circulation, new 
borrowers, etc., over the same month in the 
preceding year.” Birmingham being the 
largest industrial city in the South (popula- 
tion 132,685), it is not surprising to hear 
that the demand for books on useful arts 
can hardly be supplied. It is interesting to 
note the outside co-operation with the 
library, as is shown by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Co. instructing Mr. 
Milam, the librarian, to purchase $1000 
worth of technical books for the library. 

The Montgomery Library, made free in 
1904, holds the honor of being the first free 
public library, municipally supported, in 
Alabama. 

Of the libraries replying to the question- 
naire, Talladega alone reports a county ap- 
propriation. All but two, however, receive 
money from the city. 
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Mississippi. A 1916 survey of the library 
situation in Mississippi by Mr. Davis, !ibra- 
rian of the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College,’ has made information 
on library conditions in the state avail- 
able. Hitherto, Mississippi reports have 
seemed purely negative, there being no 
library commission, and the State Library 
Association not having met for four years, 
until its reorganization a year ago. Per- 
haps Miss Wootten’s excuse might be re- 
peated, that Mississippi, with its population 
of 1,800,000, has not a city of 25,000, but 
this seems hardly adequate when other small 
places are doing good work, and Mr. Davis 
finds the state “ranks very low among the 
states that are making use of the public 
library as a means of popular education.” 

A county library law is being agitated, 
and already in the organization of the Clai- 
borne County Library at Port Gibson, an 
attempt has been made to start some county 
extension work, tho so far, I believe, a 
membership fee is charged. 

Meridian, with the largest library in the 
state, has a branch for its colored people. 

Louisiana. Mr. Beers, at the 1907 con- 
ference of the A. L. A., regretted that it 
was only too easy to chronicle the library 
advancement in Louisiana, and according to 
recent reports, there has been little prog- 
ress since that date. 

In 1910 a law was enacted, providing for 
the establishment of libraries in towns or 
villages with a population of less than 100,- 
ooo. As yet results seem to be few, and the 
endeavor of the State Association to create 
a commission, the surest means of improv- 
ing conditions, has proved unsuccessful. In 
fact, the association itself has of late passed 
out of existence. 

At a meeting of the association in 1911 
a committee was appointed for the purpose 
of sending out a few traveling libraries as 
object lessons, and to create public interest. 
Altho I can find no mention of this having 
been done, yet the fact that the association 
recently turned over to the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs seven hundred books, leads 
to the supposition that the experiment was 
tried. 


1 Davis, Whitman. Library situation in Mississippi. 


(In Bulletin of the ississipps 
Mechanical College, July, 1916.) 
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Of its few pubiic libraries, the New Or- 
leans Library is the oldest, largest and best 
equipped. Dating back as a subscription 
library to 1845, its growth, owing to lim- 
ited funds, was exceedingly slow until a 
few years after its union with the Fisk 
Library (established 1849) in 1896, it re- 
ceived a gift af $50,000 from the heirs of 
Simon Hernshtim. In 1907 a Carnegie gift 
of $275,000 was really the beginning of its 
career of usefulness. In increasing its 
facilities it has been materially aided by 
receiving the overflow of books from the 
Howard Library in the same city, which is 
purely for reference, and by the terms of 
its endowment, can contain only 35,000 vol- 
umes. A $25,000 negro branch was opened 
in October, 1915. 

The other five libraries show city appro- 
priations, wholly or in part, but small circu- 
lations." 

Texas. Libraries in Texas have sprung 
up in a night. Previous to 1900 there was 
but one free public library, and the number 
now, tho still inadequate, is constantly in- 
creasing. 

As far back as 1874, Texas enacted a 
public library law, and as behooves a state 
of its vast area, it is now turning its atten- 
tion to county libraries, its recent county 
law, as introduced, following the lines of 
that in California. By its many amend- 
ments, however, it has been rendered prac- 
tically useless before its passage.’ The 
Texas Library Association and other clubs 
are making a valiant fight for another bill 
that will benefit the state. 

The bill creating a commission under the 
name of the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission finally passed in 1909, the ap- 
propriation having increased from $6828 in 
1909-10 to $15,518 in 1914-15, with another 
increase in 1916-17. This amount covers 
many activities other than public libraries. 
The Commission also does the work of a 
public library in sending out material to in- 
dividuals all over the state. 

Traveling libraries have been supplied by 
the Women’s Clubs in various places, and 


, For sketches of individual libraries see New Or- 
4 Library Club Handbook of Louisiana libraries, 


1909. 
requires a two-thirds vote to establish 
library; requires no professional training or examina- 
tion of librarian; and limits tax to six mills on the 
hundred dollars. 
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in the last two years the clubs and the Com- 
mission have combined in the work under- 
taken. 

Excellent progress is seen in the larger 
places, wherever the financial support is in 
any degree adequate. In many of the 
smaller towns the same might be said, but 
with as large a territory as Texas, it would 
perhaps be impossible not to find a large 
number of small, poorly administered li- 
braries. The fact that many of the towns 
are not living up to their Carnegie con- 
tracts is bound to result in the poor service 
and lack of training that is apt to come 
from underpay. 

In both Galveston and San Antonio free 
lectures are a popular feature, those in Gal- 
veston being one of the requirements of 
the will of Henry Rosenberg, by whom the 
library was endowed (opened 1904). In 
San Antonio German and Mexican elements 
make an unusually large foreign circula- 
tion. El Paso has of course been affected 
by Mexican conditions, and much work has 
been done there in the past year among our 
troops on the border. 

Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth and Waco 
also do excellent work and Houston has a 
separate colored library in a $15,000 Car- 
negie building with a city appropriation of 
$2400. Both San Antonio and Galveston 
have colored branches. The latter, with a 
colored population less than one-fifth that 
of Jacksonville, Florida, has twice the num- 
ber of readers. On the other hand it is 
interesting to note that the circulation is 
but one-fourth as large.’ 

Kentucky. Altho the modern public li- 
brary is but a comparatively recent thing in 
Kentucky, yet it is interesting to trace the 
beginnings of some of the same modern li- 
braries back to the early days of our history. 

In 1796 some citizens of Lexington “pro- 
posed the formation of a library for the 
benefit of the students of Transylvania 
University, and for the further pleasure and 
instruction of the citizens of Lexington, far 
removed at that early time from centers of 
culture and learning in this country.” This, 
the first library ever established west of the 


A Ys W. F. What of the black and yellow races? 
A. Proceedings. 1913. p. 162. 

"For sketches of individual libraries, see Texas State 

Library Association. Handbook of Texas libraries. 
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Allegheny Mountains,’ was, of course, on 
the subscription plan, and four years later 
(1800) was incorporated under the Lexing- 
ton Library Association, under which it re- 
mained until 1898, when, by an act of the 
legislature, Lexington was enabled to re- 
ceive a free public library. The old asso- 
ciation building was leased to the new 
institution, which finally fell heir to all its 
books, pamphlets, etc., when it entered its 
Carnegie building. 

Louisville dates its first library from 
the early 19th century (1811). Others fol- 
lowed, culminating in the present Carnegie 
Library in 1905. In 1907 Mr. Yust re- 
ported the work of the Louisville Library as 
constituting over half of that done in the 
entire state, and its present reports show 
that it is living up to the reputation for good 
service acquired in its early days. 

Other libraries showing good reports of 
their work are at Covington, Henderson, 
Hickman, Hopkinsville, Newport, Owens- 
boro, Paducah, Somerset and Versailles. 
Of the smaller libraries mention might be 
made of the one at Ivis, Knott Co., in con- 
nection with the Ivis Civic Centre. Opened 
in the past year with gifts entirely from the 
North, it now has 2800 books, with a 


clipping collection of over 1,000,000 articles. 
It is open to the county both thru deposit 
stations and the main library, each person 
being allowed “as many books as he can 
take away on horseback in his saddle- 


pockets.”” 

Since 1900 Kentucky has made rapid 
progress, and its recent activities may well 
be laid to its excellent commission, created 
in 1910, with a $6000 appropriation. Under 
its able supervision, one hundred and 
eighty-seven traveling libraries, containing 
8905 books have been sent out. It also circu- 
lates books from an open shelf collection, 
consisting of 3627 volumes. 

Kentucky’s library law permits cities 
of the first class to tax themselves with a 
tax of not less than two and one-half cents 
or more than four cents on each $100 worth 
of taxable property. Like every other 
wide-awake state, the aim of her commis- 
sion is to secure a progressive county law. 

1 Kentucky Library Commission, Third biennial re- 
port, 1913-15. 


2 For sketches of individual libraries, see Kentucky 
Library Commission. Third biennial report, 1913-15. 
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Kentucky, having next to West Virginia 
and Oklahoma the smallest percentage of 
negro population in the South (11.4%), 
has, like those two states, in some cases 
admitted colored people to general libraries. 
The following is from the Library Commis- 
sion Report of 1911-13. 

“Negroes are admitted without race dis- 
tinction to the libraries at Covington, New- 
port and Paris. * In several additional li- 
braries the same privileges would be al- 
lowed but the question has never been 
agitated. 

“At Lexington a reading room in the 
library is reserved for their use, and they 
are allowed the same book privileges as 
other citizens. 

“At Paducah the colored citizens are al- 
lowed book privileges. 

“The Kentucky Library Commission re- 
serves traveling libraries for the exclusive 
use of the negroes of the state.” 

The general libraries are not used by the 
negroes to any great extent, and from per- 
sonal experience, I believe that separate 
branches for them are well worth the divi- 
sion of the library appropriation. 

Louisville has two colored branches. The 
opening of the first, according to Mr. 
Yust, was an event, to the negroes, second 
only in importance to the opening of the 
first colored free school in 1870. This was 
the first separate library building with 
colored assistants. Louisville trains colored 
apprentices for other libraries as well as for 
her own, giving them their practice in the 
colored branches. 

Tennessee. An issue of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Appeal in 1848 says: “’Tis true 
we are feeding Ireland, whipping Mexi- 
cans, electing governors and doing a thriv- 
ing business at that, still we can spare the 
time and means to get up a good public 
library.” Altho the library thus mentioned 
apparently came to naught, the efforts for 
its establishment have probably been felt 
in later years thru the medium of the sub- 
scription and association library, which is 
found in Tennessee as all over the South. 

The year 1888 saw the first public library 
in Tennessee, the gift of the three daughters 

1Taken from quotation used by Miss Lauderdale in 
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of Frederick Cossitt, as the result of finding 
among his papers an informal memoran- 
dum, giving $75,000 for the establishment 
of a library in Memphis. It was opened in 
1893, when the city council made an an- 
nual appropriation of $5000, which has 
since been increased by the passage of a 
bill for a municipal tax of three cents on 
the $100 worth of property. Cossitt Library 
is the first southern library to be sup- 
ported by a municipal tax, not municipal 
appropriation. 

R. A. Halley gives the following account 
of the rather unusual beginning of the 
Howard Library in Nashville, once only a 
reference and reading room. “Mr. M. H. 
Howard and Samuel Watkins were under 
obligations to Judge John Lea for services 
rendered them, for which he (Judge Lea) 
refused to receive compensation, and when 
they insisted on paying him, he told them 
to donate whatever they thought due him 
to some philanthropic purpose. When the 
matter took shape, instead of a compar- 
atively small amount, a donation of $15,000 
was made by Mr. Howard for a public 
library." $10,000 was used for books, the 
remainder for an endowment fund, Mr. 
Watkins providing a room in the Watkins 
Institute. It opened as a subscription li- 
brary, and after passing thru various finan- 
cial vicissitudes, was, in 1903, incorporated 
in the Carnegie Library. Since then it 
has made steady progress. In May 1914 a 
room for the blind was opened with maga- 
zines and books furnished by the St. Louis 
Public Library, with a custodian supplied 
by the Council of the Jewish Women of 
Nashville. A colored branch in a $25,000 
building was opened in January, 1916. 

The Chattanooga Library has shown a 
remarkable growth since its beginning in 
1905 with 900 volumes. In 1908 the legis- 
lature of Tennessee passed an act allow- 
ing the county courts to appropriate money 
for library purposes, and both Chattanooga 
and Nashville have made full use of this 
means of extension work. Chattanooga, 
like Memphis and Nashville, conducts a 
colored branch. 

Tennessee seems peculiarly blessed with 


"Halley, R. A. John McCormick Lea, the ideal citi- 
zen. American Historical Magasine. v. 9, p. 42. 
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library donations, for Knoxville, too, can 
boast a memorial gift, in the Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, established in 1885, but only 
this year made free, and, in its handsome 
new building, turned over to the city sup- 
port. 
Smaller, but interesting as being the only 
county library in the state, is the Greene 
Co. Library at Greeneville, opened in 1908, 
and moving into a Carnegie building in 
1915. 

Interesting, too, on account of its origin, 
is the little library at Rugby, the site of a 
co-operative settlement, of which Thomas 
Hughes, of “Tom Brown’s school days” 
fame, was one of the prime movers in 1880. 
The library was a memorial to his mother. 
Perhaps the fact that the venture was a 
financial failure accounts for the library’s 
lack of endowment, which results in vol- 
unteer labor and little chance of growth 
in its present state, tho the fact that two 
years ago it was made free, and is now try- 
ing to circulate books in the county may 
open up its possibilities. 

In 1909 a Free Library Commission was 
appointed, ten years after the introduction 
of the first bill for its creation. Its ap- 
propriation was $2500, but in 1913, the 
State Board of Education was made to 
supersede the commission, leaving it an 
existence only in name, the Board of Edu- 
cation assuming all its powers and duties, 
except those concerning traveling libraries. 
These were taken over by the State Li- 
brary, which had already been sending out 
libraries since 1910, and which in 1914 sup- 
plied fifty-nine out of ninety-six counties, 
with the intention of eventually serving 
every community in the state. The gen- 
eral library law applies to cities with a 
population of over 20,000, making library 
extension in small places more difficult. 

Arkansas. “The Arkansas people re- 
gard their schools seriously. They actually 
believe the teacher is entitled to a salary. 
But the library they still look upon as a 
luxury, the librarian, as one who can take 
his pay out in reading—ought in fact, to 
be glad of the opportunity to do so—and 
whose salary is therefore a gift.’" This 
from an Arkansas librarian, perhaps ex- 


‘Paper read by Miss Brower before Arkansas Lib. 
Association, 1914. 
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plains the situation, not only in Arkansas, 
but in some of our other states. 

But Arkansas is more hampered than 
many of her sister states by a law which 
declares: “Cities of the first and second 
class are authorized and empowered to levy 
and collect a tax of not exceeding one half 
of one mill on all real and personal prop- 
erty; provided, said tax, with the other 
taxes assessed by said cities, shall not ex- 
ceed five mills." There being but eight 
cities that came under this head (1910), 
and an appropriation limited to this amount 
being so small, as yet there has been little 
encouragement to found libraries. Of the 
seven established, but two, as far as I know, 
are municipally supported, but these two 
do credit to the state. 

The library at Fort Smith was a 
gift to the city in 1907 from the Fort- 
nightly Club, which had maintained a sub- 
scription library for many years. It is an 
up-to-date library, housed in a $35,000 Car- 
negie building, but with inadequate sup- 
port, the appropriation having been reduced 
in I9I4. 

Little Rock, too, had a subscription li- 
brary, becoming free in 1910, when it 
moved into its present beautiful building. 
It has had two gifts of special collections; 
one, the bequest of the late Judge Rose, 
containing perhaps the largest collection 
of French books in the South. 

Of the other libraries, that at Camden is 
the oldest in the state, and was built and has 
always been maintained by its citizens. 

In April, 1914, the governor appointed 
an honorary State Library Commission, 
which it is fervently hoped will before 
long receive an appropriation, with which 
to carry on the good work begun by the 
Association. 

The only system of traveling libraries is 
that conducted by the various women’s 
clubs all over the state. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma, the youngest state 
under consideration, sets an example in li- 
brary work that many of our older states 
might do well to follow. According to her 
law of 1910, any city of not less than 5000 
inhabitants may levy a tax not exceeding 
two mills on the dollar to establish and 


Section 5543 of Kirby’s “Digest of the statutes of 
Arkansas.” 
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maintain a library. Oklahoma also pro- 
vides that any city of the first class hav- 
ing 1000 negro inhabitants must maintain 
a colored branch of the same standard as 
the main library. Guthrie has already 
taken advantage of this, and the negroes 
have secured about a $1000 appropriation 
from the city. 

In Oklahoma City, which with an almost 
phenomenal rapidity, increased from 5000 
in 1900 to 64,205 in 1910, the first library 
(due to the labors and enthusiasm of the 
Women’s Literary Club) was opened in 
1901, just prior to Oklahoma’s becoming a 
state. Its former librarian said, “People 
came faster than money for the city mainte- 
nance,” yet we find the library appropriation 
doubled in the last ten years, and a second 
gift of $25,000 to the building fund has 
been the means of the library’s keeping 
pace with the city’s growth. 

Of the later libraries, that at Enid (1910) 
the chief city of the famous “Cherokee 
Strip” seems to be doing an exceptionally 
good work. 

The other libraries reporting, with but 
few exceptions, show good circulations and 
city appropriations, none receiving any 
support from the county. 

The much hoped for passage of a bill for 
the establishment of a library commission 
failed in April, 1915, “having passed both 
houses, only to be vetoed by the governor, 
who explained that he was committeed to 
the policy of abolishing, not creating, new 
offices." The prospects are bright, how- 
ever, for a county library bill, which is 
now (January, 1917) before the legislature. 

Library work in the South is just begin- 
ning, but that it has begun, is in itself an en- 
couraging sign. 

The most noticeable feature is, on the 
whole, the greater progress and the su- 
perior work in the states having library 
commissions, and appropriations, with 
which to fulfill their ideals, or at least 
part of them. These, as a rule, are the 
states where the tax supported library is 
supplanting the subscription library; where 
county extension is taking hold; and where 
an attempt is made to help the negro, with 
the realization that it is useless to teach him 


4Eastman, William R Library legislation in 1915 
jsournat, v. 41, p. 6. Jan. 1916. 
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to read, if good reading is not made pos- 
sible. A commission and a library organ- 
izer are the two most needed factors in 
each state to-day. For the accomplishment 
of this, as well as any other general im- 
provement in the library field, Texas, it 
seems to me, thru the Publicity Committee 
of her State Library Association, is travel- 
ing the straightest road to success.e With 
little or no funds for the purpose, the com- 
mittee is conducting a systematized cam- 
paign to create library interest, not alone 
thru library reports, library bulletins, and 
library periodicals, which to a large ex- 
tent are read by those already keenly alive 
to the need of improvement, but thru the 
daily papers, the trade journals and the 
county weeklies, which come under the eye 
of the general public, thru whose awakened 
interest any real progress must come." 

It has been suggested that next to these 
a Southern Interstate Association would be 
the means of doing the greatest good, 
bringing together those having the same 
problems with which to deal. Thru such an 
association the least progressive states 
would be brought in touch with those 
making the greatest strides. It would cre- 
ate interest and a spirit of friendly com- 
petition. Surely Virginia would not sit 
idly by, and see her neighbor, North Caro- 
lina, carry off the laurels before her very 
eyes, if such things were brought more 
forcibly to her notice. 

In reports from individual libraries, the 
least progress, as one would expect, is 
found, as a rule, where the salaries are piti- 
fully small or absolutely lacking. To quote 
Mr. Carnegie: “If you ask whether a li- 
brary is worth having, I answer “That de- 
pends on the librarian,’” and it might be 
well to remember that the best can rarely 
be had for the least money. “What is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” and 
if libraries are worth having, they are worth 
good administration. There is much that 
cannot be bought with money, but there are 
few people in the South to-day who can 
afford to give their time, experience and 
enthusiasm for a salary on which it is 
barely possible to live. 


Rogan, Octavia F. Library advertising (In Texas 
State Library Association, Handbook of Texas libra- 
ries, No. 3, 1915.) ; 
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From the two hundred and forty-five re- 
plies to four hundred and fifty letters sent 
out, I should say that the library spirit 
burns brightly among the few workers. To 
extend the flame to the many readers, or 
rather, possible readers, is a worthy en- 
deavor in a good cause. 

Massachusetts has set us a wonderful 
example in her village libraries, and Cali- 
fornia, in her county work. We cannot 
afford to remain behind. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

AN examination for library assistant in 
the Department Service in Washington, 
open to both men and women, will be held 
on April 11 at various places thruout the 
country. The usual entrance salaries for li- 
brary assistants range from $720 to $1000 
a year. 

Competitors, between the ages of 18 and 
40, will be examined in the following sub- 
jects, which will have the relative weights 
indicated on a scale of 100: Library econo- 
my, 30; cataloging, classification, and bibli- 
ography, 35; German, and either French or 
Spanish, 10; education and experience, 25. 

At least one year’s training in a recog- 
nized library school or one year in a train- 
ing class in a library using modern methods 
and one year’s experience, or three years’ 
experience in a library using modern meth- 
ods, is a prerequisite for consideration for 
this position. Statements as to education 
and experience are accepted subject to 
verification. 

Applicants should at once apply for Form 
1312, stating the title of the examination 
desired, to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Applications should be 
properly executed, excluding the medical 
certificate, and filed with the commission at 
Washington in time to arrange for the 
examination at the place selected by the 
applicant. 


A MAN entered a city branch library re- 
cently and asked for “Two cent literature.” 
How the librarian arrived at the truth it 
is hard to say, but the man was presently 
sent away fully satisfied and content with 
the biography in his hand of “Toussaint 
Ouverture.” 


Tue aim of this present article, like that 
of the similar surveys of reference books 
for previous years, is not to present a com- 
plete list of the new reference books of 
1916, but rather to indicate, from the poin: 
of view of the general library, some of 
the more important, useful, or interesting 
of the new reference publications. While 
most of the works referred to have been 
published during the year 1916, mention 
is made also of some books of 1915, prin- 
cipally foreign publications, which were 
either issued, or received in this country, 
too late in 1915 to be examined in time 
for mention in the survey of reference 
books of that year. It has been necessary 
to omit many foreign reference books of 
1916 which probably should be recorded 
here, because, on account of the delay in 
importation due to the European War, 
copies have not yet been received in the 
various libraries to which the writer has 
access. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 

While no general periodical bibliographies 
of special reference value are to be re- 
corded, the year’s output of indexes to 
periodical literature has been remarkable. 
Of most importance in American libraries, 
naturally, is the long-looked-for cumulated 
volume of the “Readers’ guide to peri- 


odical literature: Supplement, 1907-1915” 
(White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson; price 
on service basis), which constitutes 


an informal and improved continuation 
of Poole’s Index, altho the title page 
does not indicate its connection with 
the older work. This new volume of 
the “Supplement” indexes 74 periodicals, of 
which 55 are indexed for the years 1907-15, 
inclusive, to connect exactly with Poole’s 
Index, and 19 are indexed only for the 
shorter period, 1913-15, as they had already 
been covered for the years 1907-12 in the 
Readers’ Guide itself. Nearly all periodicals 
still current which were indexed in Poole 
at the time that work was discontinued 
have been cared for in this new index, 
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except such titles as had been included in 
the Readers’ Guide itself, the Industrial 
Arts Index, or the annual Magazine Sub- 
ject Index; and so exactly does the new 
index connect with the old in the titles 
which it carries on, that in a few cases the 
indexing has been carried back into 1906 
in order to cover certain numbers of that 
year omitted from Poole. 

A new English index, noteworthy in it- 
self and especially noteworthy for the 
effort and initiative needed to start such a 
work during the pressure of war times, is 
the new “Athenzum subject index, 1915” 
(London: Atheneum, £2 per year.) This has 
appeared in two forms—preliminary class 
lists issued at various times during 1915-16, 
and a final volume which unites in one 
alphabet all the material of the class lists 
and adds about 2000 extra references. This 
final volume indexes some 13,374 articles 
from 420 periodicals, principally English 
and American, altho 17 French, 2 German, 
2 Italian and 2 Russian are included in the 
list. It is a subject index according to the 
Library of Congress subject headings, and 
there is an author index to the main sub- 
ject list. This new index covers a great 
deal of important material, particularly 
English material and local and rather spe- 
cialized magazines, not indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide or other American indexes, 
and if the work can be continued will form 
an important addition to the group of gen- 
eral indexes. 

A new special index is the “Agricultural 
index” (White Plains: Wilson; price on 
service basis). This is a subject index 
only, with no author entries, on the same 
general plan as the “Industrial arts in- 
dex,” published by the same firm, and is 
issued five times a year, cumulating thru- 
out the year, the fifth number forming 
the annual volume. It covers about 200 
agricultural serials, including both period- 
icals and government and experiment sta- 
tion reports, bulletins and circulars, and 
includes only material in English. Its 
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alphabetical arrangement and cumulative 
feature make it easier to use than the 
Experiment Station Record, but the latter 
must still be used for very thoro special 
work, as it gives references to foreign 
articles and reports which are ruled out of 
the “Agricultural index.” A special index, 
which has been extended by the completion 
of a new volume, is the Royal Society’s 
“Catalogue of scientific papers, 4th series, 
1884-1900,” of which volume 15 has been 
issued. This volume, which carries the 
alphabet thru the letter H, lists 56,325 
articles by 10,049 different authors (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1012 p. 50s.). 

A new foreign index, which opens up a 
new field and will be important if carried 
on, is the “Dansk tidsskrift-index,” a sub- 
ject index to some 165 Danish periodicals, 
edited by Svend Dahl and Th. Dgssing. 
This index is a classed, not an alphabetical, 
subject list, and there is no author index 
(Copenhagen: J. L. Lybeckers Forlag. $1). 

Two new bibliographies of newspapers 
should be noted. Oi these, the one of 
the more general interest is “A list of 
newspapers in Yale University Library” 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 216 
p., 25 charts. $3). This lists all news- 
papers in the possession of the library in 
July, 1915, including also some material 
deposited in the library, such as the Hiram 
Bingham collection of South American 
newspapers. Of more local interest is the 
“History of Kansas newspapers,” issued by 
the Kansas State Historical Society and 
Department of Archives (Topeka. 373 p. 
$1), which is more than a bibliography, as 
it includes biographical sketches of Kansas 
journalists as well as a full record, by 
counties, of both extant and defunct news- 
papers, with fairly full details of dates of 
founding, changes of title, editors’ names, 
politics, etc. 

DEBATFS 

New editions in the Debater’s handbook 
series are: “American merchant marine,” 
by E. M. Phelps; “Government ownership 
of railroads,” 2d edition, revised and en- 
larged, by E. M. Phelps; “Monroe doc- 
trine,” 2d edition enlarged, by E. D. Bul- 
lock; “Woman suffrage,” 2d edition 1e- 
vised, by E. M. Phelps; and “World peace,” 
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by M. K. Reely (White Plains: Wilson. 
6v. $1 each). 
DISSERTATIONS 

While there is no new general bibliog- 
raphy of dissertations to note this year, a 
useful special list has appeared which helps 
to piece out the record of American disser- 
tations which is so incomplete before 1912, 
the year when the Library of Congress be- 
gan its annual list. This new list is “Doc- 
tors of philosophy of Yale, with the titles 
of their dissertations, 1861-1915” (New 
Haven: Yale University. 210 p.). It cor- 
responds in a general way to the Columbia 
list, issued in 1910, the Harvard list, 1910, 
and the Clark University list, 1914. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

The “New international encyclopaedia,” 
2d edition, begun in 1914, has been com- 
pleted during 1916 by the publication of 
volumes 15-23 and a supplementary unnum- 
bered volume containing courses of reading 
and study. Another supplement is planned 
which is to contain a history of the Euro- 
pean War and supplementary information 
on the many subjects which have been 
affected or developed by the progress of the 
great conflict; but this, of course, will not 
be issued until after the war. The completed 
encyclopedia is a thoroly reliable, satisfac- 
tory work, much extended from the first 
edition, with the articles in general well re- 
vised and the bibliographies well brought up 
to date. A small encyclopedia, recently re- 
vised, is Champlin’s “Young folks’ encyclo- 
pedia of common things,” 4th edition, re- 
vised and enlarged (New York: Holt. 932 


Pp. $3). 
DICTION ARIES 

The only new English dictionary to be 
recorded is the third edition of “Webster’s 
Collegiate dictionary” (Springfield, Mass. : 
Merriam. 1222 p. $3.50), which is en- 
larged by some 42 pages from the second 
edition, 1909. A second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of John R. Clark Hall’s 
“Concise Anglo-Saxon dictionary” (Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan. 372 p. 15s. $3.50), should be 
noted, and also a new part of a larger work 
on the same subject, the standard Bos- 
worth-Toller “Anglo-Saxon dictionary,” 
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which has been extended by the publication 
of part two of the supplement, which car- 
ries the supplementary alphabet to Geolwe 
(Oxford University Press. tos. 6d.). The 
first part of the supplement, it will be re- 
membered, was published in 1908, and the 
work has been at a standstill since then. 
Another new edition, which is so much 
extended as to be almost a new work, is 
the “Larger English-Irish dictionary,” by 
T. O’Neill Lane (Dublin: Educational Co. 
of Ireland. 1748 p. 30s.), which is more 
than twice the size of the earlier dictionary 
published in 1904. 
RELIGION 

An unusual number of good reference 
books in various subjects of religion and 
theology have been published recently. 
Hastings’ “Encyclopedia of religion and 
ethics” is gradually reaching completion, 
the latest volume (volume 8) carrying the 
work as far in the alphabet as Mulla (New 
York: Scribner. $7 per vol.). There are 
several new Bible dictionaries and hand- 
books. The “International standard Bible 
encyclopedia,” edited by James Orr and 
others (Chicago: Howard-Severance Co., 
1915. 5 v. $37.50), is an up-to-date work 
of the extremely conservative type, inferior 
for scholarly or research purposes to either 
Hastings’ “Dictionary of the Bible” or 
Cheyne’s “Encyclopedia Biblica,” but ser- 
viceable for readers who want the ultra- 
conservative viewpoint. A useful handbook 
is the “Cambridge companion to Biblical 
studies, a revised and rewritten edition of 
the Cambridge companion to the Bible,” 
edited by William Emery Barnes (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 677 p. 2!s.), 
which contains chapters by specialists on 
various Biblical subjects, books of the 
Bible, etc., with some bibliographical refer- 
ences, a glossary of Bible words, a con- 
cordance, and indexes of proper names, 
subjects, etc. “Archzology and the Bible,” 
by Professor George Aaron Barton ( Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday School Union. 
461 p. $2), while not a reference book 
in the ordinary sense of the word, contains 
considerable reference material on research 
in Bible lands, and an admirable atlas for 
the Bible student is the very fine “Atlas of 
the historical geography of the Holy Land,” 
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by George Adam Smith and J. G. Bartholo- 
mew (London: Hodder.  2is.), 
which contains excellent maps, various his- 
torical tables and many bibliographical re f- 
erences. It is not limited to Biblical times, 
but contains also some maps of medizval 
and modern Palestine. The Hastings series 
of Biblical dictionaries is being completed 
by his “Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church” (New York: Scribner. v.1. $6), 
a companion work to his “Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels,” which follows the 
general plan of that earlier work and at- 
temps to do for the rest of the New Testa- 
ment what the “Dictionary of Christ” does 
for the Gospels. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ has issued several small handbooks 
of considerable reference value. Especially 
useful is the “Federal Council year book” 
(New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment), a compend of general up-to-date 
information about the activities, organiza- 
tions, etc., of the churches in the Federal 
Council and also various other religious 
bodies. In general, the statistics given in 
this year book may be used to bring to date 
the statistics of the report on religious 
bodies issued by the United States Bureau 
of the Census in 1910. The “Year book of 
the church and social service,” also pre- 
pared by the Federal Council, is useful for 
brief statements and bibliographies about 
such social work carried on by the various 
churches. 

A new reference book in a hitherto neg- 
lected field is the “Encyclopedia of Sunday 
schools and religious education,” edited by 
John T. McFarland, Benjamin S. Win- 
chester, and others (London and New 
York: Nelson. c. 1915. 3 v. $15). This 
covers the whole subject of Sunday-school 
work in the English-speaking countries, the 
United States, Great Britain and the Eng- 
lish colonies, and in general furnishes ade- 
quate treatment in signed articles by spe- 
cialists, bibliographies and good illustra- 
tions. The work is popular rather than 
scholarly, on the whole, but serves a par- 
ticularly useful purpose in bringing to- 
gether in convenient form a large amount 
of information hitherto practically buried 
in files of denominational periodicals. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Various new year-books, some general, 
some special, have been started during the 
year. “The labour yearbook,” prepared by 
the Parliamentary committee on the Trades’ 
Union Congress, the Executive committee 
of the Labour party and the Fabian re- 
search department, with a preface by 
George Bernard Shaw (London: Co-opera- 
tive Print. Soc. 2s. 6d.) deals with the 
English labor question only but covers that 
fairly completely, with information about 
organizations, laws, statistics, etc. The 
“American labor year book,” prepared by 
the Rand School of Social Science (New 
York: Rand School. $1.), is very full in 
the information it supplies about the In- 
ternational Socialist movement, covering 
that subject not only in this country but 
thruout the world, and gives also special 
articles and statistics about various other 
phases of the labor question in the United 
States. 

The “Second industrial directory of 
Pennsylvania, 1916” (Harrisburg: State 
Printer. 1795 p.), is much enlarged from 
the first issue, 1914. A new year book of 
a very different type is the “Child welfare 
annual” edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. 
(Londen: John Bale. 346 p. 7s. 6d.). 
This contains various special articles on 
different phases of child welfare work, 
brief outlines of the work as carried on in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, a 
list, with fairly full descriptive information, 
of the various national associations, soci- 
eties, orphanages, homes and other institu- 
tions of the United Kingdom, and a bibli- 
ography. A national year-book, started in 
1914 and now apparently well established, 
as its third annual issue has appeared, is 
the “Indian year book” edited by Stanley 
Reed (Bombay: Bennett, Coleman and Co. 
5s.). This is an unofficial publication con- 
taining a large amount of statistical, de- 
scriptive and commercial information. _ It 
overlaps the “India Office list” on some 
points, but contains various types of in- 
formation not found in that standard work 
to which it forms a useful supplement. A 
minor change in a standard year-book is 
the change of publisher of “Hazell’s annual” 
which has been transferred to the joint 
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control of the Oxford University Press and 
Hodder and Stoughton and considerably 
enlarged by its new publishers. 

Several compilations of statistics call for 
mention. The Bureau of the Census has 
issued a 1915 edition of its “General statis- 
tics of cities” (Washington: Govt. Print. 
Off. 185 p.), the first issue of this work 
since 1909. This presents up-to-date sta- 
tistics on such subjects as government or- 
ganizations, police departments, water-sup- 
ply and liquor traffic, which are now omitted 
from the more specialized companion vol- 
ume “Financial statistics of cities.” This 
latter publication has been issued annually 
for some years but the present issue “Fi- 
nancial statistics of cities, 1915” (Wash- 
ington: Govt. Print. Off. 338 p.) follows 
directly after the issue for 1913, with total 
omission of the corresponding figures for 
1914, The Bureau explains that owing to 
pressure of other work no figures for 1914 
were collected. 

A new publication which is of first im- 
portance for certain types of reference 
work altho not a formal reference book, is 
Victor S. Clark’s “History of manufactures 
in the United States 1607-1860,” (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution. 2 v. $6). 
This gives both a general historical survey 
of the subject and also separate treatment 
of special industries, and its full statistical 
data and detailed bibliographies make it 
especially useful for reference purposes. 
This history of manufatures is on the same 
general plan and in the same series as the 
“History of the domestic and foreign com- 
merce of the United States” by E. R, John- 
son and others, which was published by the 
Carnegie Institution in 1915. 


EDUCATION 


A new government publication of con- 
ciderable reference value is the “Digest of 
state laws relating to public education, in 
force Jan. 1, 1915” compiled by William R. 
Hood, with the assistance of Stephen B. 
Weeks and A. S. Ford, and issued by the 
Bureau of Education as Bulletin no. 47, 
1915 (Washington: Govt. Print. Off. 987 p. 
60 cts.). This is a subject compilation, 
grouped by rather broad subjects, such as 
school buildings, employment of teachers, 
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health regulations, text books, libraries and 
museums, etc., with the various state laws, 
in abstract, given alphabetically under each. 
Appendices give constitutional provisions 
relating to education, federal legislation, 
and territorial systems. The new Sargent 
handbook which was started in 1915 under 
the title “Best private schools” has changed 
its title, in its second annual issue to “Hand- 
book of American private schools.” This 
second issue has been considerably extended 
and several new features added, so that 
the work now forms a very useful annual, 
answering several types of questions which 
the older educational directories did not 
answer (Boston: Sargent. 604 p. $2.). 
SCIENCE 

A new work of the bio-bibliography type 
is “A bibliography of British ornithology 
from the earliest times to the end of 1912,” 
by W. H. Mullens and H. Kirke Swann 
(London: Macmillan. pts, 1-4. 6s. per pt.). 
This is an alphabetical author and title 
list containing not only detailed lists of 
each author’s work but also fairly full 
biographical sketches, including biogra- 
phies not given at all in the Dictionary of 
national biography. It is to be completed 
in six parts and the four parts so far issued 
carry it nearly thru the letter R. A small 
work which is often helpful to the refer- 
ence librarian, altho not planned as a refer- 
ence book, is G. A. Miller’s “Historical 
introduction to mathematical literature” 
(New York: Macmillan. 302 p. $1.60). 
Certain chapters of this are especially use- 
ful—e. g., Chapter two, which gives much 
concise information about mathematical 
congresses, periodicals, bibliographies, en- 
cyclopedias, etc., chapter eight which con- 
tains biographical sketches, and a selected 
bibliography given as an appendix. A new 
edition of a standard set of tables is “Geo- 
graphic tables and formulas, third edition,” 
by S. S. Gannett (U. S. Geological Survey. 
Bulletin 650. 388 p.). A small pamphlet 
which has a distinct reference value in the 
absence of any large standard work on the 
subject is “Nomenclature for aeronautics,” 
prepared by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (Washington: Govt. 
Print. Off. 9 p.). This gives brief and 
authoritative definitions of new and pecu- 
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liar terms the use of which is sometimes 
in doubt. 


USEFUL ARTS 

New or revised handbooks which should 
be mentioned are: ‘American civil engi- 
neers’ pocket book, 3d edition enlarged,” 
by Mansfield Merriman (New York: Wiley. 
1571 p. $5); Kent’s “Mechanical engi- 
neers’ pocket book, 9th edition thoroly re- 
vised by Robert Thurston Kent” (New 
York: Wiley. 1526 p. $5); “Mechanical 
engineers’ handbook, based on the Hiitte,” 
edited by Lionel S. Marks (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1836 p. $5); and “Archi- 
tects and builders’ pocket book, 16th edi- 
tion rewritten,” by Frank Eugene Kidder 
(New York: Wiley. 1816 p. $5). The 
new current bibliography of recent techni- 
cal literature entitled “New technical books” 
which the New York Public Library has 
begun to publish is important not only for 
its selection of important titles but for the 
very useful annotations and references to 
critical reviews with which it is freely 
supplied (New York: Public Library. Lim- 
ited number of copies distributed free). 
L. H. Bailey’s “Standard cyclopedia of 
horticulture” has been nearly completed 
by the publication of volumes 4-5 which 
carry the alphabet thru the letter R. (New 
York: Macmillan. $6 per vol.). A new 
book often helpful for reference questions 
on agricultural subjects is “Index to far- 
mers’ bulletins 1-500,” prepared by C. H. 
Greathouse (Washington: Govt. Print. Off. 
432 Pp.). 

FINE ARTS 


An important contribution to the group 
of reference books on sacred and legendary 
art is “Saints and their emblems,” by Mau- 
rice Drake and Wilfred Drake (London: 
Laurie. 285 p. 42s.; New York: Putnam. 
$10). This book, which is planned both 
for the artist and craftsman who need sug- 
gestions for the use of emblems and for 
the student who needs help in identifying 
mediaeval figures, contains an alphabetical 
list of saints with brief biographical data, 
feast days, emblems, etc., an alphabetical 
list of emblems with information as to 
what saints they indicate, and appendices 
giving lists of patriarchs and prophets 
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with their emblems, sibyls and their em- 
blem, patron saints of arts, trades and pro- 
fessions and other patron saints. The list 
of saints is more than twice the size of the 
earlier work by Dr. Husenbeth and 
should prove very useful in either the 
large reference or the special library. 
Riemann’s “Musik-Lexikon,” 8th revised 
edition, of which publication in parts was 
begun in 1914, has been completed (Berlin: 
Hesse. 18m.). The “Catalogue of the 
Allen A. Brown collection of music” in 
the Boston Public Library, of which volume 
three was completed in 1915, has been ex- 
tended by the publication of a supplementary 
volume covering the titles which accumu- 
lated during the printing of the main cata- 
log (Boston: Public Library. 438 p. $3). 
LITERATURE 

The Carnegie Institution has followed up 
the fine Spenser concordance which it is- 
sued last year by the publication of another 
work of the same type, Professor Lane 
Cooper’s “Concordance to the works of 
Horace” (Washington: Carnegie Institu- 
tion. 593 p. $7). This is based upon the 
editio minor of Vollmar, 1910, with record 
of the variants in his editio major 1912, 
and other variants from Wickham’s edition 
Oxford 1903-04. “A manual of the writ- 
ings in Middle English, 1050-1400,” by 
John Edwin Wells, published under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 941 p. $5), contains much 
useful reference material for college work- 
ers, as it makes an attempt to list all extant 
writings in print for the period covered 
and gives for each work listed its probable 
date, manuscript or manuscripts, dialect in 
which composed, source or sources when 
known, bibliography and comment, and 
some abstract also in case of the longer 
works. A special bibliography of interest 
from both the Italian and the English point 
of view is “Elizabethan translations from 
the Italian” compiled, with much descrip- 
tive and explanatory matter, by Mary 
Augusta Scott (Vassar semi-centennial 
series. Boston: Houghton. 558 p. $1.75). 
An important individual bibliography is “A 
census of Shakespeare’s plays in quarto, 
1594-1709,” prepared by Henrietta C. Bart- 
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lett and Alfred W. Pollard, and published 
under the auspices of the Elizabeth Club 
of Yale University (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 153 p. $7.50). This 
furnishes a careful bibliographical descrip- 
tion of each quarto and a list of all known 
copies with statement of the peculiarities, 
condition, etc., of each copy. Some 886 
identified copies are listed and there is 
appended a list of unidentified copies which 
the compilers have not been able to trace 
definitely to their present ownership. 
Smaller reference books for more popular 
use are: “A dictionary of similes,” by 
Frank J. Wilstach (Boston: Little. 488 p. 
$2.50), a compilation of quotations of a 
special type which will be useful occa- 
sionally as it contains some matter not 
given in the larger general dictionaries of 
quotations; “Curiosities in proverbs, a col- 
lection of unusual adages, maxims, aphor- 
isms, phrases and other popular dicta from 
many lands,” by Dwight E. Marvin (New 
York: Putnam. 428 p. $1.75), and “Ire- 
land in fiction, a guide to Irish novels, tales, 
romances and folk-lore,” by Stephen James 
Brown (Dublin: Maunsel. 304 p. 7s. 6d.), 
a new work based upon the “Readers’ 
Guide to Irish fiction,” by the same author, 
published in tg10. A new volume in the 
Routledge series of author dictionaries is 
“A Tennyson dictionary, the characters 
and place-names contained in the poetical 
and dramatic works of the poet, aphabeti- 
cally arranged and described with synopses 
of the poems and plays,” by Arthur E. 
Baker (London: Routledge. New York: 
Dutton. 296 p. 8s. 6d. $3). 
BIOGRAPHY 

No great dictionaries of biography have 
appeared during the year, altho there have 
been useful new editions and extra vol- 
umes. The biographical material in the 
“Bibliography of British ornithology,” by 
Mullens and Swan, has already been men- 
tioned. A new biennial issue, Vol. 9 of 
“Who’s who in America” has appeared 
(Chicago: Marquis. 2900 p. $5). This 
includes 21,922 biographies of which 2589 
are new and not included in any earlier 
edition. Cross references in the main 
alphabet refer to additional material in 
volumes 7-8, and as volume 7 included simi- 
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lar cross references to all preceding vol- 
umes the use of these two volumes fur- 
nishes a key to the whole set, in all to some 
33,724 biographies. A new supplementary 
volume of the “National cyclopaedia of 
American biography” has been published 
(New York: White. 469 p. $10). This 
volume which is arranged on the non-alpha- 
betical plan characteristic of the rest of 
the set is numbered as volume 15, and con- 
tains a cumulated index to its own con- 
tents and to the articles in volume 14 (Sup- 
plement 1) which was published in Igto. 
It is something of a bibliographical puzzle, 
however, as it quite ignores the volume 15 
which was published in 1914, and covers 
only a small proportion of the material cov- 
ered in that volume. A complete set of the 
“National cyclopedia” therefore would need 
to include both the volumes numbered as 
volume 15. A new general biographical 
dictionary of the “title-a-line-type” is “A 
dictionary of universal biography of all 
ages and of all peoples,” by Albert M. Hy- 
amson (London: Routledge. N. Y.: Dut- 
ton. 744 p. 25s. $7.50). It contains 
an immense number of names, excluding 
those of persons still living, but is useful 
only when very brief information is wanted, 
since while not limited in all cases to title- 
a-line brevity it gives little besides full 
names, dates of birth and death and some 
characterizing phrase. A third edition of 
Parker’s “Who’s who in the theatre” 
(London: Pitman. 1012 p.+93 p.) is con- 
siderably extended from the earlier editions 
and contains several new features, espe- 
cially a list of “Long runs on the London 
stage” and a separately paged section 
“Who's who in variety.” A new handbook 
of denominational biography is “Who's 
who in American Methodism,” compiled by 
C. F. Price (New York: E. B. Treat. 254 
p. $2.50). The Biographical supplement 
to Hyett’s “Bibliographer’s manual of Glou- 
cestershire literature” of which part one, 
\-L, was published in 1915, has been com- 
pleted by the issue of part two which fin- 
ishes the alphabet and adds indexes of 
authors and localities (Gloucester: John 
Bellows). 
HISTORY 

A new edition of a standard source book 

which altho prepared especially for text 
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book use by college students has consider- 
able reference value in both college and 
public library work in the “Documentary 
source book of American history 1606- 
1913,” edited with notes by William Mac- 
donald (New York: Macmillan. 656 p. 
$1.25). This prints the text of various im- 
portant documents such as constitutions, 
treaties, statutes, etc., and adds useful his- 
torical notes and bibliographical refer- 
ences. A fifth edition of H. B. George’s 
“Genealogical tables illustrative of modern 
history” revised and enlarged by J. R. H. 
Weaver (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 
6d.) revises the older tables and adds 
tables for Belgium, Norway, Greece, Ser- 
bia, Montenegro, Roumania and Bulgaria. 
lor reference work in ancient history as 
well as in Greek literature and antiquities 
the third edition of “A companion to Greek 
studies” edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by Leonard Whibley is 
of first importance (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 821 p. 21s.). This has been 
thoroly worked over from the older edi- 
tions, some new subjects, such as ethnology 
added, older subjects treated by new 
writers and the bibliographies brought up 
to date. Several historical bibliographies 
should be noted. “A list of works relating 
to Scotland,” compiled by George F. Black 
and published by the New York Public 
Library (N. Y. Public Library. 1233 p. 
$3) is a very extensive bibliography, not 
complete, of course, but containing much 
important material not only on Scottish 
history, biography and archxology but 
also on the language, literature, music, art, 
etc., of the country. Barth's “Bibliog- 
raphie der schweizer Geschichte” has been 
completed by the publication of volume 
three, which completes the classified list 
and adds a very detailed alphabetical index 
(Basel: Geering. 961 p.). The very fine 
“Bibliotheca indosinica, Dictionnaire bibli- 
ographique des ouvrages relatifs a la 
péninsule indochinoise,” by Henri Cordier, 
which was begun in 1912, has been finished 
by the publication of the fourth volume 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1915. paged 
continuously, 3030 col.). An _ extensive 
state bibliography is “Bibliography of Vir- 
ginia: Part 1, Books,” by Earl G. Swem 
(Richmond: Virginia State Library. 767 
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p.), which is issued as a part of volume 
eight of the State Library Bulletin. A 
new title in the Carnegie Institution series 
on archives is “Guide to the materials for 
American history in Swiss and Austrian 
archives,” compiled by Albert B. Faust 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution. 299 
p. $2). 
PLACE NAMES 

The “Fourth report of the, Geographic 
Board” (Washington: Govt. Print. Off. 
335 Pp. 35 cts.) combines in one alphabet 
all decisions on the spelling and form of 
place names made by the Board from 1890 
to 1916. Small volumes on English place 
names are: “Place names of Durham” by 
Charles E. Jackson (London: Allen. 115 p. 
5s.), and “Place names of Herefordshire” 
by A. T. Bannister. (Printed for the 
author. 231 p. 12s. 6d.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

In spite of the fact that the progress of 
the European War might have been ex- 
pected to interfere seriously with bibli- 
ographical publishing, the cumulated vol- 
umes of the great national bibliographies 
are being issued in their usual form and 
with no undue delay. Of these, perhaps 
the most notable is the new volume of the 
“English catalogue,” volume 9, which 
covers the years I9I1I-1915 inclusive, list- 
ing over 57,500 works published during 
that period (London: Publishers’ Circular. 
1581 p. 105s.). Lorenz’ “Catalogue Gén- 
éral de la librairie francaise” has com- 
pleted volume 25, which is the subject in- 
dex for the years 1910-12, and issued the 
first part of volume 26, the author list for 
1913-1915, A-Da (Paris: Jordell. v. 25, 
45 fr. v. 26, when complete, 60 fr.). The 
subject index of the Italian “Catalogo gen- 
erale 1847-1899," is proceeding slowly, 
volume two covering the letters G-P hav- 
ing been finished during 1915, while part 
of volume three, carrying the alphabet thru 
Romanzo has appeared during 1916. One 
addition to the bibliography of incunabula 
which should be noted, is a new part, part 
four, of the British Museum “Catalogue of 
books printed in the fifteenth century.” 
(London: British Museum. 18s.) This 
covers the section Italy: Subiace Rome. 
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THE SUTRO BRANCH OF THE 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 

Tue collection of books, known as the 
Sutro Library, and about which notes and 
articles have appeared in the newspapers 
and magazines for more than thirty years, 
is at last accessible to the public. In 1913 
the heirs of the late Adolph Sutro decided, 
upon the urgent recommendation of Dr. 
Emma Merritt, Mr. Sutro’s daughter and 
executrix, to give the books to the Cali- 
fornia State Library, on the condition that 
the collection be maintained in San Fran- 
cisco as a branch of the State Library. 
Since that date employes of the State 
Library have been engaged in unpacking 
the books, cataloging and arranging them 
for use. Plans had so far progressed that 
the Sutro Branch of the California State 
Library, housed temporarily on the third 
floor of the Lane Medical Library build- 
ing, with Miss Lura Steffens as branch 
librarian, was opened to the public on 
January 2, 1917. Ultimately the Library 
will have quarters in the State Building 
which is now being planned and will soon 
be built in the Civic Center of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Sutro Library, which at one time 
contained probably the largest number of 
books ever privately collected, has had an 
unusual history. Just when Mr. Sutro 
first conceived the idea of bringing it to- 
gether can only be guessed at; but by the 
year 1885, as frequent newspaper notices 
show, the idea of having a great library 
for scholars, particularly, had become 
firmly established in his mind. As a highly 
successful business man he had ample 
means for putting his convictions into 
tangible form. Wherever books were to 
be had, in the auction rooms of Europe, 
in Mexico and America, from dealers and 
from libraries themselves, he personally, 
or thru agents, gathered books in ever in- 
creasing numbers. His plans for a build- 
ing at Sutro Heights, or near the Affiliated 
Colleges, or elsewhere, seemed on several 
occasions about to blossom into reality, 
but their consummation was never quite 
accomplished. Meanwhile his warehouse 
on Battery street was filled, and the books 
still pouring in, were given cover in what 
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is known as the old Montgomery block 
on Montgomery street. 

In 1898 Adolph Sutro died, after a very 
busy life as business man, public servant 
and collector of books. What his library 
contained will never be known exactly, 
tho it probably numbered well over 200,- 
000 volumes. The great San Francisco 
fire of 1906 utterly destroyed the Battery 
street place; but thru some whim of fate 
or chance, burned entirely around the old 
Montgomery block ‘without singeing a 
single volume. It is the books, about 70,- 
ooo volumes, which were here that now 
form the collection henceforth to be 
known as the Sutro Branch of the Cali- 
fornia State Library. 

Of the incunabula of 4000 or more vol- 
umes, only a splendid few remain; the 
wonderful collection of Bibles was lost; 
art works and prints and manuscripts of 
wide variety and rare beauty are no more. 
It is too early as yet to give an exact 
accounting of what remains. Briefly, it 
may be said that there are two copies of 
the first Shakspere folio and copies of the 
second, third and fourth folios, together 
with other early English classics. There 
is a comparatively small but interesting 
lot of incunabula, and there are more 
manuscripts, illuminated and plain, in 
several languages, some of which are very 
old. 

There is a splendid and large col- 
lection of English sixteenth and particu- 
larly seventeenth century pamphlet litera- 
ture. There are large numbers of art and 
historical works of extraordinary interest 
and worth. There is an especially fine 
gathering of Spanish and Mexican books 
bearing on the history and life of Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast. There are long 
runs of California, and especially San 
Francisco newspapers which the 1906 fire 
has made so scarce. 

This is not the place to list titles, but 
as an indication of the sort of material in 
which the collection is rich, mention may 
be made of a single volume which will 
flood the mind of the student with visions 
of the past. It is a thick 12mo bound 
in worn dark leather, the back of which 
was once brightly tooled and the end 
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sheets of which are of a paper now some- 
what faded, but still gorgeous in red and 
gold. The book is the “Biblia Sacra” 
printed in 1581, enriched with numerous 
“elegantisimis figuris’; and is the very 
Bible used by Father Junipero Serra at 
his mission of San Carlos, and bears an 
inscription in his handwriting. 

What does the State Library propose to 
do with this library, you may ask? And 
the answer is, first to make it available 
to all the students of the state, to use it 
as a point from which to make the State 
Library’s collection at Sacramento of 
greater use to the people who live in the 
San Francisco Bay districts, to gather to 
it such scholarly collections of books as 
residents of the above mentioned district 
may want in time to give to the State of 
California but desire to be kept in San 
Francisco, to make it a clearing house for 
information about current issues of Cali 
fornia presses, and to supplement—not to 
compete with—the existing public libra- 
ries in this region. Already the California 
Genealogical Society has placed its library 
in the Sutro Branch, where the books may 
be used by all readers. California pub- 
lishers have quickly recognized the advan- 
tage of depositing their books for the in- 
spection of librarians and others visiting 
the branch. The Sutro Branch of the 
California State Library is a resurrection 
of a vast store of treasure which for so 
many years has been hidden away un- 
used, and at times almost forgotten. 

J. L. 


When an ignoramus goes into a library 
he can see only long rows of books, almost 
indistinguishable as units. But when the 
librarian comes, the student and lover of 
books, he knows each one by name. Each 
volume has its special associations; he 
knows the edition, the value, the contents, 
the author, the purpose. He takes down 
one book after another, revealing his indi- 
vidual appreciation of each. The more he 
knows, as a librarian, the less he sees books 
in the mass; the more he knows them one 
by one.—Proressor Harry Emerson Fos- 
DICK. 
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LIBRARIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
Notes on a number of South American 
libraries are given in “The South Amer- 
ican tour,” a descriptive guide by Annie 
S. Peck, the famous mountain climber. 
The National Library of Lima was 
created by one of the first acts of the 
Republic. “On the 17th of September, 
1822,” she writes, “it was opened to the 
public with a collection of about 12,000 
volumes, many of which were of great 
value. Unfortunately, while the Chilean 
army was in occupation of Lima in 1881, 
this library, then containing 50,000 works, 
was ruthlessly destroyed, a portion being 
carried to Chile, and the remainder scat- 
tered about the streets or sold at auction 
by weight. The later restoration of the 
library was chiefly due to Dr. Ricardo 
Palma, who remained its director until 
1912.” Dr. Palma collected many of the 
old books and manuscripts and many gifts 
were received from the Americas and 
Europe. “In 1884 the library was re- 
opened with 28,000 volumes; it now con- 
tains 60,000. . . . Sefior Manuel Gonzales 
is the present director. Among the treas- 
ures of the library is an edition of Cer- 
vantes’ works called the Argamosilla, 
printed from silver type.” 

In the city of La Paz the Municipal 
Library and free reading room are open 
during the day and in the evening. The 
Santiago National Library is housed in 
the old Congress Hall and, besides many 
books, contains a valuable collection of 
historical documents, some of them spoils 
brought from Lima, and others, Chile’s 
own colonial archives. 

Among the libraries of the eastern 
coast those of Buenos Aires are most 
fully noted. “The National Library was 
founded at the very birth of the nation 
in 1810 by the revolutionary Junta, who 
placed in charge Dr. Mariano Moreno. 
In 1796 the prelate, don Manuel Azamory 
Ramirez, had at his death left his books 
for this object, but the English invasion 
of 1806 delayed the execution of the plan. 
_.. Installed in a house of the Jesuits 
where it remained till 1902, it was then re- 
moved to its present quarters. ... The 
institution in 1880 passed from the hands 
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of the city to the government when 
Buenos Aires was federalized. The build- 
ing, heated in winter, is then open from 
11:30 to 4; in summer, from noon till 5. 
The last figures obtainable were of 200,- 
000 volumes and 10,000 Mss.” The library 
of the late Gen. B. Mitre has been de- 
creed by Congress a public monument to 
its collector. “It is a bibliographic treas- 
ure, amassed by Gen. Mitre during fifty 
years of active intellectual life. It is dis- 
tinguished by American historical works, 
especially documents and Mss. collected 
for his own writings. . . . The library has 
twelve sections, including the works on 
the pre-Columbian native races of Amer- 
ica, their languages, culture, geography, 
etc.; the discovery of America, further 
exploration; Rio de la Plata in general 
and particular; Spanish America; Portu- 
guese America; North America; bound- 
ary limits, laws, seals, constitutions, trea- 
ties, etc.; with letters and stamps.” The 
Library Rivadavia, founded by the Ber- 
nardino Rivadavia Association May 20, 
1879, contains about 30,000 volumes. It is 
free to readers, but members pay one peso 
a month for the privilege of taking out 
books. 

The Library of the Sociedad Tipo- 
grafica Bonaerense with more than 5000 
volumes is noteworthy as receiving all 
journals and reviews of the Republic. It 
is open from 7 to 10 p.m., and admittance 
is free. “There are special libraries: that 
of the Faculty of Medicine ... open 
daily to students and the public and hav- 
ing more than 20,000 volumes, that of the 
Law ...and that on Education, well 
stocked on this subject, for the use of 
teachers and others who may apply. The 
library of La Prensa is open to the pub- 
lic from 2 to 7 and from 9 to 12 p. m.” 

The National Library of Asuncion, the 
capital of Paraguay, “contains the finest 
existing collection of old Spanish docu- 
ments connected with the history of the 
Plata regien, and Jesuit annals from 1534 
to 1600; interesting accounts also of what 
was nearly a condition of state socialism 
under Dr. Francia and the elder Lopez.” 

In Montevideo the university has a law 
library of 30,000 volumes, one of the best 
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ing, heated in winter, is then open from 
11:30 to 4; in summer, from noon till 5. 
The last figures obtainable were of 200,- 
000 volumes and 10,000 Mss.” The library 
of the late Gen. B. Mitre has been de- 
creed by Congress a public monument to 
its collector. “It is a bibliographic treas- 
ure, amassed by Gen. Mitre during fifty 
years of active intellectual life. It is dis- 
tinguishe. by American historical works, 
especially documents and Mss. collected 
for his own writings. . . . The library has 
twelve sections, including the works on 
the pre-Columbian native races of Amer- 
ica, their languages, culture, geography, 
etc.; the discovery of America, further 
exploration; Rio de la Plata in general 
and particular; Spanish America; Portu- 
guese America; North America; bound- 
ary limits, laws, seals, constitutions, trea- 
ties, etc.; with letters and stamps.” The 
Library Rivadavia, founded by the Ber- 
nardino Rivadavia Association May 20, 
1879, contains about 30,000 volumes. It is 
free to readers, but members pay one peso 
a month for the privilege of taking out 
books. 

The Library of the Sociedad Tipo- 
grafica Bonaerense with more than 5000 
volumes is noteworthy as receiving all 
journals and reviews of the Republic. It 
is open from 7 to 10 p.m., and admittance 
is free. “There are special libraries: that 
of the Faculty of Medicine ... open 
daily to students and the public and hav- 
ing more than 20,000 volumes, that of the 
Law ...and that on Education, well 
stocked on this subject, for the use of 
teachers and others who may apply. The 
library of La Prensa is open to the pub- 
lic from 2 to 7 and from 9g to 12 p. m.” 
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capital of Paraguay, “contains the finest 
existing collection of old Spanish docu- 
ments connected with the history of the 
Plata region, and Jesuit annals from 1534 
to 1600; interesting accounts also of what 
was nearly a condition of state socialism 
under Dr. Francia and the elder Lopez.” 
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in South America, in the same building 
with the Municipal Library. Rio Grande 
do Sul, the most southern part of Brazil, 
has a handsome Public Library in the 
Praca Tamandaré. In Sao Paulo the li- 
brary of 50,000 volumes belonging to the 
Polytechnic School is free to the public. 
There is also a general Public Library in 
Sao Paulo of about the same size. 

The National Library in Rio de Janeiro, 
“called the most valuable in South Amer- 
ica and, with more than 400,000 cataloged 
numbers, the largest south of the equa- 
tor, is housed in a handsome building of 
the best modern equipment. . . . It con- 
tains its own departments for printing and 
binding. The famous Ajuda collection, 
which was brought over by Prince Joao 
in 1806 when Napoleon’s army invaded 
Portugal, was the nucleus. From the old 
Carmelite hospital in the rua Primeiro de 
Marco it was moved to its own quar- 
ters in 1810, when it already numbered 
60,000 volumes. . . . A permanent exhibi- 
tion has been arranged of books, manu- 
scripts and charts, engravings and prints, 
medals and coins. In the rarity of some 
of its treasures, if not in number, the col- 
lection compares with the famous ones of 
Europe. . . . With over 100,000 prints and 
above 30,000 (many rare) numismatic 
specimens, a treat is afforded to the 
specialist. .. . The library is open from 
10 a.m, to 9 p.m. with the usual excep- 
tion of Sundays and holidays.” 

Among the special libraries in Rio de 
Janeiro are: the Fluminense with 90,000 
volumes, the libraries of the army and 
navy, that of the Medical School with 
70,000 volumes, of the Polytechnic with 
70,000, the Senate Library, the Congres- 
sional, the Gabinete Portuguez de Leitura, 
and the Commerce Library. Bahia in 
northern Brazil has a Public Library with 
30,000 volumes, a municipal one with 20,- 
000 and still others which are of service 
to the people. Bridgetown in Barbados 
is the only town mentioned as having a 
Carnegie Library. 


To lose a game or a political fight, with- 
out losing one’s courage, is to feed on the 
invisible when visible food is taken away. 
—Ricnarp C. Canor. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND BUSINESS 
MEN 


Tue paper from which the following ex- 
tracts were taken, was contributed by Ade- 
laide R, Hasse, chief of the documents divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library, to the 
January issue of American Industries, and 
is a direct appeal for co-operation in mak- 
ing the library more efficient in its operation 
and more specifically useful to a class 
trom which it derives support. 

“What would you say about a business 
man who pays taxes for city water, good, 
clean, filtered water, piped to his house, to 
be used upstairs and down by merely turn- 
ing a spigot, who then pays some one to 
dig a well in his yard, pays to have the 
water filtered, or runs the risk of using it 
unfiltered, and who uses that water instead 
of the city water he is paying for all the 
time? 

“You would say he is a queer kind of a 
business man, and you would ask why he 
is so foolish. Perhaps his answer might 
be that he did not know how to turn the 
spigot! Or he might say that the city water 
was not pure enough. Or he might explain 
that even tho he was paying taxes on it, 
he did not know it was there. Or again, 
he might tell you that he likes his own well 
in his own back yard, because it gives him 
a feeling of just using it himself, and he 
liked the exclusive feeling. 

“You would laugh at any of these an- 
swers. Yet a great many business 
men are almost as unintelligent about their 
public libraries, as is this mythical person 
who does not turn the spigot to get his city 
water. 

“Many of them pay taxes to support their 
public libraries, and what do they get out 
out of them? Their wives get assistance in 
writing their club papers. Their children 
get help for their school and college class 
work. The whole family gets books for 
recreation and enlightenment of one kind 
or another. And they themselves have the 
opportunity of taking the out-of-towners 
around in their automobiles to show them 
the public library building and its won- 
derful location. What do you know, 
business men, about your public library as 
a business asset for you? A few of you 
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know a good deal, but many might know 
much more and greatly benefit thereby. 

“The other day there walked into the 
library in a certain large city a representa- 
tive of a special magazine. He had no idea 
that he could find what he wanted in the 
public library, but he had been every place 
else in town to no avail, so he dropped 
into the library as a last resort. Here he 
spent two hours. He found not only what 
he came for, but the librarian directed him 
to a set of Government reports, of which 
he had never heard in his life, and in them 
he found material which, he said, saved his 
firm five thousand dollars in experiments. 
This firm had never used the library before. 

“Another man, the representative of a 
big financial firm, spends on an average of 
three evenings a week in the economic sec- 
tion of his public library. What is he 
looking up? The history of finance for 
one thing. The price of silver, for another, 
and the price of stocks in various countries 
for various years. Does anyone suppose he 
would be spending his time this way, if he 
did not find it good for his business? . . . 

“Here is a man about to install a new 
system on cost accounting. The library 
makes him a list of the best references and 
he comes to use the books and magazine 
articles. He knows when he is thru with 
them, which system is the best for his 
particular firm. 

“Your library has ways of borrowing 
for your use, books from other libraries. 
Why not make use of this privilege? The 
Government publishes reports and statistics 
of the greatest use to business men, and 
if the library hasn’t them all, it has lists 
of them. Your library should have catalogs 
and indexes up to date, which will show 
you, at a glance, what material is available 
on your particular subjects. Why not utilize 
such time-savers? Your library should 
have librarians whose business it is to give 
you intelligent help in looking up your 
questions. Why not make use of these 
municipal servants ? 

“Why not make a survey yourself of 
what you should be able to ask of your 
library, and then, if it is not up to your 
level of efficiency, why not work to make 
it so? It is your library. . . . Make an 
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appointment to see your librarian. Put it 
up to him and see what he will say. Tell 
him you want to know what the library has 
for you and your business. Has it such and 
such directories? Has it such and such 
trade papers? Has it these reports and 
those newspapers? It will be good for you 
both. You may find that the library has 
some things you never heard of, which 
may be of great value to you in your work. 
The librarian may get from you, names and 
titles of books and reports he has not known 
about. And you will have formed an alli- 
ance with a public utility well worth while. 

“Too often you do not even try out your 
public library. When your corporation gets 
big enough you start a business library of 
your own. Such libraries are being started 
all over the country. Every concern of a 
certain size, doing a certain amount of busi- 
ness, has a business library with a trained 
librarian in charge of it. . . . This 
business library is very expensive, but it is 
such a satisfaction to have a trained libra- 
rian to hunt down your references and make 
abstracts of your magazine articles, order 
the books and reports on your special line, 
keep you up to date with your clipping files, 
classify and catalog everything so that you 
and all your men know just what there is 
and where it is, that you are willing it 
should cost. . . . The factory around 
the corner is doing the same thing. So is 
the bank across the street. The wholesale 
house in the next block, the Commerce As- 
sociation, the automobile concern and the 
trust company, the Insurance Club, the ex- 
porter and the railroad headquarters are al! 
starting special libraries. 

“*But I tried our public library,’ (I can 
just hear it said) ‘and I couldn’t get what 
[I wanted. They haven't sufficient service 
in assistants nor in books and magazines to 
serve everyone. We can’t stop to bother 
with the public library. We are business 
men, and things have to move for us. 

‘Do you take your children out of school 
because there are not teachers enough? Do 
you stay home nights yourselves, because 
there are not enough street lights to show 
you the way down town? Not at all. 

Then why are you so little interested in 
your public libraries? If they haven't the 
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equipment to serve you, why haven't they, 
and whose fault is it? 

“With all the business surveys that have 
been made, and all the efficiency reports 
that have been drawn up, it does seem queer 
that no one has pointed out that the public 
library is yours to use, and that it can be 
made as efficient and much more so (because 
it is always going to have resources that 
you are not going to have), than your busi- 
ness library can possibly be. I am not 
saying that all public libraries are now more 
efficient. But they can be made so, if 
enough people are interested in them . 

“Perhaps your work is so strenuous that 
your firm needs the services of a librarian 
or two, or three, all the time. Then why not 
pay librarians to work for you and let their 
laboratory be the public library? That will 
save you the cost of the room and equip- 
ment of your own library, and the cata- 
logers and classifiers and filers you would 
have to hire besides, and the expense of 
your book collection. 

“*But,’ you object, ‘they don’t take the 
periodicals I want in the public library, 
and they don’t index enough of them, and 
it takes them three weeks to get a book that 
I can telegraph for and get in three days.’ 

“At the present time most libraries are 
running on such small budgets that they 
cannot give you the complete service you 
have a right to demand. But it will cost 
you much less in the long run to install in 
your public libraries, up-to-date equipment 
of all kinds, so that you can get the same 
service that you get from your special li- 
braries, even tho your yearly check toward 
this efficiency-goal is a large one. It will 
never be as large as it is for your business 
library. 

“Once started with your co-operation and 
interest, with the collecting bee stimulated 
by firms wanting books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and clippings to use directly in their 
business, with live catalogers, who are 
human beings and not just machines, with 
librarians alert to the returns you should 
have on your money, with enough assistants 
and enough books and enough telephones 
and messenger boys and typewriters and 
photostat machines, and enough lack of red 
tape at the same time, you will find your 
library te be your best business friend.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARIANS OP- 

POSE GOVERNOR'S APPOINT- 

MENT TO STATE LIBRARY 

FoLtLowinG Charles F. D, Belden’s resig- 
nation from the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary to become the head of the Boston 
Public Library, the trustees of the State 
Library recommended the appointment of 
Foster W. Stearns, now librarian of the 
Boston Art Museum, as his successor. 

Mr. Stearns is the son of Frank W. 
Stearns, of the R. H. Stearns Company. 
He was graduated from Amherst College 
in 1903, and received his master’s degree 
from Harvard in 1906. In 1909 he was 
graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, and for two years 
was rector of Christ Church, Sheffield. 
Following this pastorate he entered the 
Library School of the New York Public 
Library. After one year’s course of study 
there he received his certificate in 1913, 
going directly to the Boston Museum. 

The appointment of state librarian lies ia 
the hands of the governor and his council, 
who usually follow the recommendation 
of the trustees. As soon as the recom- 
mendation was known, therefore, the Mas- 
sachusetts Library Club sent the following 
emphatic letter of protest to Governor 
McCall: 

To His Excellency, 
Samuel W. McCall, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

It is reported by the newspapers that a li- 
brarian is soon to be appointed to the Massa- 
chusetts State Library. The head of this 
Library, which is one of the most important 
of its kind in the United States, should 
be a man thoroly qualitied by personal ability, 
professional education, and achievement in 
similar work. It is further reported that the 
Trustees of the State Library have recom- 
mended for this position a man whom we 
believe to be lacking in the requisite qualifi- 
cations. His experience in library work has 
been short, in a small special library, wholly 
unrelated to state or public library work. 
Upon inquiry we have been informed that 
even this service has not been eminently 
satisfactory 

It is said on the street, and certainly is 
believed by persons conversant with library 
affairs, that no man with only these qualifica- 
tions would stand the slightest chance of being 
considered for the head of one of the most 
important state libraries in the United States, 
were it not for personal or political influence. 
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If, as we believe, this is true, the appointment 
would be a reproach to the Commonwealth. 

In times past, appointments to the office of 
State Librarian in states outside of Massa- 
chusetts were on various occasions notoriously 
made for personal or political reasons rather 
that for fitness. In this respect Massachu- 
setts has always been a conspicuous excep- 
tion. Any recession would not only be un- 
fortunate for the state, but would be a blow 
to the principle of merit in appointment, which 
has come to prevail generally in the library 
world thruout the country. 

The appointment of the Massachusetts 
State Librarian is not in the hands of the 
Trustees of the State Library, but is vested 
in the Governor with the approval of the 
Council. We earnestly hope that you, who 
have stood so strongly thruout your public 
career for fitness as the sole guide in appoint- 
ment, will choose for this important office only 
a man thoroly qualified by personal ability, 
professional training, administrative exper- 
ience, and demonstrated achievement. 

Very respectfully, 


KATHARINE P. Lorinc, President, 
Massachusetts Library Club, Beverly. 

Georce L. Lewis, Treasurer, 
Massachusetts Library Club, Westfield. 

Joun G. Moutton, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Library Club, Haverhill. 

Grorce H. Evans, Vice-President, 
Massachusetts Library Club, Woburn. 

Hersert W. Fison, Malden. 

Cuartes K. Botton, Shirley. 

Rosert K. SHaw, Worcester. 

Ortanpo C. Davis, Waltham. 

Grorce H. Tripp, New Bedford. 

Loutsa M. Hooper, Brookline. 

Hitter C. Wetiman, Springfield. 


In further explanation of the opposition 
manifested among Massachusetts librarians 
to the appointment of Mr. Stearns as state 
librarian, Charles K. Bolton, in charge of 
the Boston Atheneum, explained to a 
writer in the Boston Transcript the impor- 
tance of the office as an essential cog in 
the library system both of state and nation. 
“It is imperative,” he said, “that the office 
of state librarian should be held by a man 
entirely competent. The Massachusetts 
state librarian should be able to wield a 
wide influence for good upon library serv- 
ice thruout the country. The man who is 
to carry forward such a work and also 
maintain the existing requirements of the 
state service must be a man of well rounded 
library training. It is impossible for me 
to feel either that Mr. Stearns has had 
such an experience or that he could bring 
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the State Library the kind of mental equip- 
ment which the work requires. All are 
agreed upon his brilliance and personal 
amiability, but qualities of this sort must 
be tried in a very hard school before they 
can prepare a man for highly specialized 
duties. The work Mr. Stearns has had to 
do in the Museum of Fine Arts cannot be 
looked upon as sufficient preparation, since 
it is of a different kind from that which 
would be expected of him in the State 
Library.” 

Disregarding the letter of protest from 
the Massachusetts Library Club, which was 
further endorsed by the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club at its meeting in 
West Springfield, the governor on Feb. 14 
presented the name of Mr. Stearns to the 
council as nominee for the state librarian- 
ship. The next day a letter was drafted 
and signed by a group of prominent libra- 
rians and mailed to librarians thruout the 
state. It read as follows: 

Mr. Foster W. Stearns has been named 
State librarian by Governor McCall. The 
appointment must have the approval of the 
Council. Prominent librarians and citizens be- 
lieve that the choice is unfortunate. The 
appointee has only had experience in an art 
museum library and there, it is said, he has 
not been entirely satisfactory. The appoint- 
ment is a political one. The young man’s 
father has interested himself largely in Re- 
publican campaigns, and was the campaign 
manager of the lieutenant-governor last fall. 
Such an appointment should not pass unpro- 
tested, and even now the Council at their 
meeting next Wednesday may reject the nomi- 
nation. If you feel that the State Library, 
with its great possibility of aid to the other 
libraries in the Commonwealth, must be kept 
out of politics, will you not protest to your 
councillor at once? If you can interest your 
trustees and other prominent citizens, so much 
more effective will be your protest. 

This letter was followed by a detailed 
statement of the campaign contributions 
made by Mr. Stearns and other members of 
his family to the Republican campaign fund 
last fall. It also pointed out the frequency 
with which the R. H. Stearns Company 
advertises in the Boston Herald, whose 
editor is Robert L. O’Brien, also chairman 
of the State Library trustees. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., of the New York State 
Library at Albany, wrote a letter in reply 
to the criticism of the standing of those 
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who protested against Mr. Stearns’s ap- 
pointment. Mr. Wyer said: 

Aside from two or three who obviously 
might not with propriety sign such a paper, 
the eleven signers are acknowledged leaders 
in library work in all parts of your State. 
They are just those persons who have the 
right and standing to speak for the librarians 
of Massachusetts. They are such persons as 
could never be got to join such a protest if 
there were not good reasons for making 
it. . . . All good citizens should rejoice 
that Massachusetts librarians have sound and 
high ideals in such matters, and that they are 
reluctant to see unworthily filled a post which 
stands in intimate relations of counsel and 
leadership to all library endeavor in the Bay 
State, the holder of which may easily be in a 
very potent sense the veritable dean of 
Massachusetts libraries. 

In spite of all protests and recommenda- 
tions from the library profession, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Stearns was confirmed by 


the governor’s council on Feb. 21. 


LIBRARY WORK IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND AND LABRADOR 

In furtherance of the library work she 
started in Labrador and Newfoundland in 
1914, Miss Marian Cutter, children’s libra- 
rian in one of the Brooklyn branches, re- 
visited this field last summer. She was 
accompanied by Miss Caroline Ulrich, also 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, and to- 
gether they made a tour of the island, 
studying its needs. As a result of their 
investigation, the Newfoundland Library 
has divided its work into three zones: The 
Labrador, Northern Newfoundland and 
Southern Newfoundland. 

“A careful study was made of the prob- 
lems of the Labrador the past summer,” 
says Miss Cutter, “and a unique situation 
was found to exist. The winter popula- 
tion is very limited, consisting of approx- 
imately 500 white trappers and about as 
many more Esquimaux and Indians, most 
of whom pass thru the three or four trad- 
ing posts during the season. During the 
summer the situation is very different and 
more than 5000 people go to the Labrador 
coast for the fishing, living either aboard 
schooners or in wretched little cabins 
among the rocks. 

“Last fall, as a beginning, two hundred 
and fifty books were placed at North West 


River, the central fur-trading post, and all 
who wish to register are permitted to take 
five books for six months for five cents. 
As the library is not public in the sense of 
being maintained by government funds, and 
as there is no system of taxation on the 
Labrador or in Northern Newfoundland, 
it has seemed wise to require this nominal 
fee for library privileges. 

“To meet next summer’s demands we 
hope to establish three distributing stations, 
The schooner-men are most grateful for 
reading matter, the women and children 
need it, the opportunity is evident, but— 
the book collection is inadequate! What 
terms of persuasion may be used to secure 
enough books to enable this very young 
library to give to these isolated people the 
help they so greatly desire! The Public 
Library of Toronto has helped greatly with 
gifts of its discarded children’s books, and 
I should like to distribute extensively this 
placard: 


BOOKS WANTED 

for the i 

Newfoundland Library 

Discards 

| Published since 1900 acceptable 
Address International Grenfell Association, | 


“The second zone, Northern Newfound- 
land, has its headquarters at St. Anthony. 
St. Anthony is about 25 miles south of the 
Labrador straits and it is here that Dr. 
Grenfell’s chief hospital is situated. The 
library occupies two rooms in the school- 
house and Miss Angel, a trained librarian, 
in charge of the work this winter, is demon- 
strating there what a library and a libra- 
rian can do for a community. The circulat- 
ing room is open on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 3 to 5 p. m. and the circulation for 
the first three weeks was 106. There is a 
mothers’ club of thirty members, a girls’ 
club of twenty-five members and two Sun- 
day afternoon story-hours with an average 
attendance of fifty.” 

A local touch from Miss Angel’s last 
report may be quoted: “Each morning my 
first duty is to thaw the frozen pens and 
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ink, paste, etc. Il am beginning to wonder 
how cold it can get up here.” 

In October before the ports were ice 
bound, Miss Angel visited many of the 
coast settlements. Her purpose was to in- 
terest the prominent villagers, to explain 
the library system, to secure a caretaker 
and to obtain a location for the books which 
should be undenominational—in many in- 
stances the post office. Applications for 
traveling libraries were then sent to all 
out ports and many were returned in time 
to send the books. In one case Miss Angel 
received a telegram—‘Send books at once, 
we are forwarding application.” The near- 
by towns can de reached by dog team dur- 
ing the winter months, but it will be neces- 
sary to wait for spring before following up 
the work at more distant points. 

In the third zone, Southern Newfound- 
land, the library is awaiting developments 
which shall lead to co-operation with the 
government. Meantime it is supplying 
books to four or five towns and it is believed 
that gradually an adequate public system 
will evolve. 


HENRY MUNSON UTLEY 


Tue death on Feb. 16 of Henry Munson 
Utley, for 27 years librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library, from which in 1913 he re- 
tired as librarian emeritus, removes from 
the library profession one of its honored 
veterans. Mr. Utley became a member of 
the American Library Association as early 
as 1885 and maintained for many years 
pleasant and cordial relations with his fel- 
low librarians. He was especially loved by 
his staff, and had indeed qualities which 
made him generally beloved by all who 
came to know him. When the younger 
librarian of the name, George B. Utley, 
came into the profession the likeness in 
name, tho there was no blood relationship, 
brought the two into happy companionship 
of older and younger, which increased the 
natural impression held by many, that they 
were father and son. Mr. Utley was for 
many years a _ persistent attendant at 
A. L. A. conferences, at which he was al- 
ways cordially welcome, and in 1894-95 he 
served as President of the Association. 
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Born Aug. 5, 1836, at Plymouth, Mich., 
Mr. Utley graduated from the University of 
Michigan, receiving his A.B. degree in 
1861, and his A. M. degree in 1870. From 
1861 to 1866 Mr. Utley was connected with 
The Detroit Free Press, and from 1866 to 
1881 he was on the staff of the old Detroit 
Post and its successor the Detroit Post 
and Tribune. During the next four years 
he was secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, resigning to become city librarian in 
1885. On his retirement as the active head 
of the library he was made librarian 
emeritus for life. 

He was the author of “Wildcat banking 
in Michigan,” “The first president of Mich- 
igan University,” and a “History of Mich- 
igan as province and state.” A son of 
Michigan and for most of his life a Detroit- 
er, his affections and his work combined to 
make him a leading citizen of his state 
and his city. 


FOUR RULES FOR GREATER PER- 
SONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
I 
Ir you would increase your service-ren- 
dering power, you must know yourself, thru 
self-analysis, and having become acquainted 
with the service-rendering qualities pos- 
sessed by you, you must so nourish them 
and use them that they will unfold or 
develop. II 


If you would increase your service-ren- 
dering power, you must be a first-class 
judge of human nature. 

Ill 

If you would increase your service-ren- 
dering power, you must know your business, 
and come to know it thru and thru. 

IV 

If you would increase your service-ren- 
dering power, you must so apply your de- 
veloped service-rendering qualities, your 
knowledge of human nature and your 
knowledge of your business, that you will 
create in the minds of those with whom 
you deal or come in contact the effects 
of favorable attention, interest, desire, ac- 
tion, confidence and satisfaction—Howarp 
Exxiott, President of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. 
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LIBRARY SALARIES IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


Tue library assistants in the three library 
systems of New York have been actively 
interested, because of the high cost of liv- 
ing, in procuring an increase in salaries 
which was denied them because of the 
limited appropriations by the Board of Esti- 
mate, despite the fact that the system of 
grade promotions and service increases 
should have worked automatically to in- 
crease pay. The Brooklyn board of trustees 
had considered this matter at its regular 
meeting in February, previous to formal 
action by the staff, and at a meeting of the 
staff called by the librarian, the following 
memorial was prepared for presentation to 
the board of trustees: 


The Staff of the Brooklyn Public Library is 
compelled to respectfully direct the attention 
of the Board of Trustees to a situation which 
has arisen in the service so acute as to demand 
immediate and serious consideration. 

During the past fourteen years, the salary 
schedule of the service has remained prac- 
tically unchanged while living expenses have 
steadily increased. During the past few 
months, the actual cost of living has advanced 
to a point where the members of the Staff find 
that the salaries they are receiving fail to 
provide for the barest necessities of life. 

When it is remembered that the salaries 
paid to the librarians were quite inadequate 
fcurteen years ago, lengthy argument in sup- 
port of the contention that they utterly fail to 
meet the conditions existing to-day seems 
scarcely necessary. 

Within the past year, the Trustees have 
adepted a new system of grading which has 
materially raised the standards of the service 
and increased the obligations upon the em- 
ployes to do thoroly efficient work. It seemed 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that with the 
new requirements imposed, increased remuner- 
ation might be looked for in the near future 

It has been urged by some that, generally 
speaking, women are not wholly dependent 
upon their own earnings. That such an 
assumption, at least in the case of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, is without basis in fact, is 
borne out by the following statement of 
existing conditions in this regard. On our 
Staff of 287 women, exclusive of cleaners and 
pages, 260 are dependent upon their own 
earnings; 120 are required to support them- 
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selves, and in addition are required to sup- 
port, wholly or in part, other members of 
their families. Only 27 live at home, without 
the necessity of contributing to the family 
finances, or enjoy income from _ outside 
sources. 

Opportunities for employment outside the 
service are increasing. The most experienced 
and most efficient members of the Staff are re- 
peatedly offered inducements to leave the 
Library. Business houses are more and more 
coming to recognize the value of library train- 
ing. The Staff will be depleted if members 
are not encouraged in a substantial manner to 
remain in the service. In fact, it is already 
seriously weakened. The truth of this state- 
ment is borne out by the report recently made 
to the Board by the Chief Librarian. 

The Staff therefore petitions the Board of 
Trustees to take immediate action to the end 
that salaries commensurate with the quality 
of work demanded may be forthcoming in the 
immediate future. The Staff believes it is 
not unreasonable to ask that they be placed 
on a plane at least approaching that of other 
classes of City employees performing some- 
what similar work. 

This memorial was referred to the com- 
mittee on administration for consideration 
and report, and on its recommendation the 
board of trustees has requested the Board 
of Estimate to grant an additional sum sup- 
plementary to the budget of 1917, which 
will enable the payment of five per cent. 
additional on salaries not exceeding $1200, 
this being about the limit set by the city 
authorities for temporary increase of sala- 
ries for those directly in the city employ. It 
is understood that the staff of the New York 
Public Library (boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond) are contemplating a 
similar petition to their trustees, who are 
likely to be favorably disposed to their re- 
quest. This emergency increase for 1917 
has no relation to the budget for 1918, when 
it is hoped that sufficient funds may be pro- 
vided to carry out the scheme of grade pro- 
motions and service increases embodied in 
the administrative methods of the library 
system, on which a committee consisting of 
Miss Hume, chief librarian of the Queens 
Borough system, Miss Overton of the New 
York Public Library staff, and Miss Bald- 
win, secretary of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, kas been at work. 
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FROM A CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 


At the meeting of the Ccnnecticut Li- 
brary Association last fall one of the most 
interesting features was a “Contributors’ 
Club,” to which the librarians of the state, 
present or absent, were invited to send short 
papers on any phase of library work they 
cared to discuss. A number of papers on 
various topics were submitted and read, and 
we have selected for publication three 
which seemed of special interest. 

The first, under the caption, “Library 
animosities,” presents an amusing but for 
all that a truthful picture of the “cranks” 
that infest every library, and with a mixture 
of seriousness and humor considers the best 
way to meet them. In the second paper 
the writer questions the business ability of 
the librarian of the small library and seeks 
the way to improvement. The last purports 
to be a conversation in a public library 
between an elderly habitué and the janitor, 
overheard by the reference librarian, and 
will appeal to all who have struggled with 
the problem of securing proper ventilation 
in the ordinary library building. 


LIBRARY ANIMOSITIES 


A remark not unheard-of in libraries is, 
“I do hate to see So-and-so come in,” and 
the private litany of many a library assist- 
ant runs: “From bores and rudeness, etc., 
etc., may we be delivered.” 

We all know the club-woman who says 
severely, “This library is too wretchedly 
managed,” when she can’t find some one 
to write her original paper for her; 

And the female who occupies the front 
bench by the hour, with fixed and fishy eye, 
and never misses a new novel; 

And the man who is noisy and rude about 
a two-cent fine; 

And the woman who is poisonous and 
bitter about the same; 

And the one who ceaseth not from ask- 
ing: “Is this good?” 

And the old gentleman who always comes 
at the busiest moment every Saturday after- 
noon to ask to see his application because 
he wants to know what form of signature 
he was using then; 

And the one who always wants to be 
waited on first, no matter how many are 
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ahead of her, because she says her transfer 
won't keep; 

And the bullying person; 

And the rude one; 

And the wholly selfish and inconsiderate 
one; 

And so forth and so on. 

Praise be, they are not the only ones, and 
one might paraphrase Kipling’s “Screw- 
Guns” and sing to librarians: 


For you all love the public, 
The public it all loves you! 


But nevertheless the long list aforesaid are 
the little foxes that destroy the vines of 
the library assistant’s good humor. 

“Here’s that cross Mrs. A. again.” 

“T will not fight with that dreadful Mr. B. 
about his fine. I'd rather pay it myself.” 

“If Miss C. talks to me every minute 
while 1 look up that long list for her I 
shall lose my mind.” 

“Oh, I feel as if I never wanted to speak 
to another human being again !”—and a per- 
fectly good library assistant gets a little 
wrinkle in her forehead and another in her 
heart, and feels a little more fagged every 
day, till sooner or later she is all tangled 
up in her bramble-bush, a perfectly good 
library assistant spoiled. 

This is not as it should be. 

Of course, she should not let her angry 
passions rise. She should rise above it. Et 
cetera. But we are not moralizing now. 
We are talking facts. What’s to be done? 
Can we change the public? Not always— 
we can sometimes, but that’s another story. 
Can we change ourselves? Aye, aye, sirs. 
Slowly, and surely, by taking heed to one’s 
ways, we may lift that burden of dislikes 
and animosities from our hearts and minds, 
and reach a stage where we shall wonder 
we ever had one. 

This cannot be done in a day—tho it is 
well to start out as soon as possible. Also 
to remember that great oaks from little 
acorns grow, and that every effort counts, 
nothing is ever lost. There are different 
methods. One way is to make it a game, 
and play for points. When cross Mrs. A. 
or boring Miss B. approaches, think to 
yourself, “She won't get me this time,” and 
practice being perfectly courteous — even 
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tho your reflex actions are pricking to make 
you short and sharp. Ili a rude remark 


stings the thin skin that goes with your 
quick mind, remember this artless verse: 


The happy hippopotamus 
To Nature said with glee: 
“Since thus you copper-bottom us, 
We do not fear the flea!” 


Say “Go ‘way, flea,” and feel superior 
and kind. Keep tabs on yourself. Make 
a record of your bugbears every day, with 
a triumphant mark for the ones you've 
overcome and an apologetic blank, meaning 
“Better luck next time,” for the failures. 

Don’t say you’re not going to knuckle 
under to save Mrs. A.’s feelings. It’s not 
knuckling under to be civil, and what you 
save is your own valuable nerves. Every 
time you succeed in avoiding that move- 
ment of impatience and dislike you are not 
only stacking up blue chips in the game, 
but adding dollars to the bank account of 
self-control that will bring you in handsome 
interest all the rest of your life. Who is 
the successful salesman? The man who is 
so sure of himself that no rudeness can 
touch him, no difficulty discourage him; 
who is so full of the interest of his life 
and work that “the sale’s the thing” for 
him and nothing can interfere with it. 
We're all salesmen in our own way. When 
we can proudly show large orders from 
our worst customers—turn our library ani- 
mosities into friendships—we shall have 
reached success. 


THE BUSINESS ABILITY OF THE SMALI 


LIBRARY LIBRARIAN 

Is the librarian of the small library a 
good business person? If not, why—and 
how can we improve? 

First, I want to thank whatever fates 
there be for providing this opportunity of 
freeing our minds without the humiliation 
of confessing the shortcomings of our- 
selves—or possibly our neighbors. 

The writer has a genuine desire to im- 
prove and to help others, and sometimes 
a frank confession, followed by a discus- 
sion, will do wonders in this way. 

I have tried to be the best sort of libra- 
rian my natural limitations will allow. I 
have hewed my way out of a lot of bram- 
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bles. I have, alas! stuck in other bram- 
bles, and I would like to pass on something 
of what I have learned to others with per- 
haps less experience. 

In developing my theme, Is the librarian 
of the small library a good business per- 
son? it may clear the ground a bit to say 
that this question is not dug out of my 
inner consciousness, but has lain in my 
mind for some years, because I have sev- 
eral times heard the assertion stoutly made 
by heads of book businesses and salesmen 
that we are notably deficient in business 
ability, as entirely separate from literary 
or technical ability. Being naturally loyal, 
my answer has always been that the situa- 
tion is not understood by the business man, 
because he himself does not understand li- 
brary law and library management. 

But when the head of one of our most 
successful book firms, a man sincerely anx- 
ious to help libraries save money, made 
such a statement at a recent convention, 
I think the time has come to question our- 
selves. 

I have repeatedly heard the half-sneer- 
ing comment that ministers are not good 
business men. My mental answer to this 
has been that if you place the average in- 
come of the minister, teacher, or librarian 
beside his necessities, and reflect how rare 
are the occasions when we allow ourselves 
to become involved in debt, we have pretty 
good business heads. 

My grandfather raised and educated well 
a family of eight children upon a salary of 
$400, and this is so common a memory 
of the past that it can be duplicated, I ven- 
ture to say, by everybody in this room de- 
scended from one of our splendid lines of 
New England ministers. 

But as I see it the special question raised 
by our critics is, Do we buy the right books 
and do we buy to advantage ? 

In answering this I say at the outset, and 
say with a sigh, that in this respect many 
crimes come to my mind. 

Is there a library in the country upon 
the shelves of which there do not at this 
minute repose—gathering either that dust 
we are always apologizing to ourselves for, 
or the mould which occasionally replaces 
it—tomes we are ashamed to face? 
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What about the various biographies—the 
“Men of mark” of various states? 

What about many-volumed “Histories of 
science,” wholly antiquated by the time 
they are completed ? 

What about that “History of art,” be- 
ginning with Adam and picture-writing and 
going on forever, like Tennyson’s brook? 

Don’t think I feel self-righteous, for here 
is a confession. Some time ago, while our 
library was squeezing out a bare $600 a 
year for books, our shelves—and our staff 
——-were made to groan under the weight of 
a set costing $250. I hastily add that this 
was a gift from a poor dame who evidently 
felt it to be-cheap at the price, since by 
weakly yielding she could stand off the 
book-agent pirate who had her by the 
throat. And again I hastily divert atten- 
tion by saying that I know another small 
library which quite recently put $168 into 
one book, and never allows one of the vol- 
umes to be taken down by anybody but 
perfectly safe people, for fear it may be 
soiled. Small worry, by the same token! 
I have never observed that keen interest 
in the many-volumed set which would 
make me exactly anrious lest it might be 
soiled. 

But in this experienced company it boots 
little to recount sins of buying—they are 
a nightmare when you assemble them. I 
have sometimes wondered, as I have re- 
garded fat, stoutly bound, dignified-looking 
sets of books, how in the world such im- 
pressive things could be made which hold 
so little of importance to anybody in the 
world. 

Now, how much do we ourselves, the 
librarians, as responsible beings, in Amer- 
ica, the supposed “land of the free,” have 
to do, in many libraries, with the buying of 
the books ? 

My immediate answer is, In many libra- 
ries, very little, and there is the first trouble. 

I just ask you who have suffered from 
a president or secretary or a board mem- 
ber who is an easy prey to the salesman 
who wants to unload, if you ever knew 
anything easier than it seems to be to 
spend another person’s money and save 
your own time for your own business? 
My belief is that we lack more in courage 
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than in business. We have been able to 
shirk the responsibility of buying, and we 
have had the weakness to do so. We ought 
to make a good fight for being allowed to 
buy our own books, and with experience 
would come judgment. You don’t have to 
be a bibliophile—heaven forbid—you don’t 
have to be even a “walking cyclopedia,” to 
learn to buy. I assert that we are too 
timid, and that we have too little knowledge 
of what shrewd buying is, but that we can 
learn and that it is time to begin. 

Not to close without some constructive 
criticism, here are one or two things I have 
learned from years of responsibility, be- 
cause I am happy in having been trusted. 
If you have not already done so, learn to 
be a very dove of suavity to that nice gen- 
tleman who wants “just to send you a set 
of books you can keep as long as you like, 
return when you like, pay for when you 
like.” There is nothing easier than good 
nature, and nothing so impermeable. They 
simply can’t get thru it. 

Buy always the books which the public 
are not waiting with open mouths for, in 
the splendid second-hand markets right at 
our doors. We are greatly favored in this 
respect by our geographical situation. And 
when you want the last novel, which, with 
the movies, seems to be the very life-blood 
of the people to-day, look into the merits 
of some such concern as the New Fiction 
Library of New York, “our very present 
help in time of trouble.” 


THE OLD GUARD AND THE NEW REGIME 


“I tell you, I bet you that 40 tons of coal 
have gone out of those windows in this 
last year! Why, don’t you know that peo- 
ple used to keep every bit of air out! Why, 
they used to cover every crevice with 
weather-strips, and what did they do it for? 
Because, it stands to reason, it’s common- 
sense! You should keep a building warm, 
and how can you do it with all the win- 
dows strung open? That reading room is 
colder than a barn. It isn’t right!” 

“Yes, yes. I told de ladies dat, but it 
ain’t no good. Dey open ’em youst de 
same !” 

“Well, it’s a darn shame. I know plenty 
of people who won't come here to this 
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library any more, just on account of the 
way those windows are kept open!” 

“Yes. I told de ladies dey shouldn’t do 
it, but dey open 'em youst de same. Dey 
say dey have to get air. Of course, dey 
don’t know.” 

“Oh, they get those fool notions in their 
heads, and then—they’re cranky!” 

“Yes, yes; dat’s so.” 

“Why, look here! Don’t you know that 
a few years ago everybody knew that night 
air was bad? Now it’s just the other way, 
and they can’t get enough of it. Oh, it’s 
the doctors. They ain't fools. They know 
how to line their pockets, and it’s the peo- 
ple who are fools enough to listen to them! 
Do you suppose they don’t know enough to 
keep up their own business? Of course, 
they’re smart enough for that, and there’s 
plenty of fools in the world to take up with 
notions. Why, you could keep this library 
hot on half the coal you burn if these win- 
dows were shut.” 

“Yes, yes, dat is so. But de ladies, 
dey 

“Oh, well, they’re cranks! But then 
everybody's got these air notions nowadays. 
Why, I come over here, I have to go some- 
where, but it’s a darn shame keeping all 
those windows open, and I know people, 
yes, plenty of people, who have caught 
colds in this library, pretty near had 
pneumonia, on account of those windows! 
They won't come here any more, either. 
It’s dangerous having windows open, and 
the doctors know it!” 

“Yes, yes, dat is right. But de ladies——” 


MUSIC AND ART IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Music and art are not commonly asso- 
ciated with the public library in the pub- 
lic mind, yet in both these fields the public 
library is doing an important work. This 
is true of both the small and the large 
library, and the Christian Science Monitor 
had in one issue a compilation of informa- 
tion on the work that some public libraries 
in different parts of the country are doing 
with these two branches of the fine arts. 
The Monitor sayss 

“In the big city there are so many people 
that the institutions which make a specialty 
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of art and music, numerous and excellent 
as they may be, do not meet the entire need. 
In the small town, where there is per- 
haps neither art museum nor any school of 
music, it is left to the public library to fur- 
nish the community education along these 
two lines. 

“The Public Library in Providence, R. L., 
may be taken as an example of an insti- 
tution which is engaged in this broader 
kind of service. There are 5000 volumes 
in the art collection of this library, many 
of the books being exceedingly rare and of 
great value. The collection is used very 
largely by students of the Rhode Island 
School of Design and by designers in the 
local jewelry shops. In the photograph 
collection is a set of 500, covering compre- 
hensively the contents of the various build- 
ings in Florence, Italy. The music library 
numbers about I50 scores, many of which 
have been gifts. Purchases have been 
made very largely in connection with the 
ccncerts given in Providence by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra and other organiza- 
tions, in order to complete the library’s col- 
lection of the music represented on their 
programs. 

“The librarian in Hartford, Ct., says that 
the library there has a large collection of 
mounted pictures, a small proportion of 
them photographs; also a good collection of 
music by classic and popular composers. It 
is the custom of this library to get advance 
programs of good concerts and to order 
such music as is not already on the library 
shelves. 

“Architects, students and practical de- 
signers, professional and amateur musi- 
cians patronize the art and music collec- 
tions in the Seattle Public Library. The 
library possesses 10,000 art books, 6500 pic- 
tures, 1500 music scores and a small col- 
lection of engravings and Japanese prints. 
Many art exhibitions are held during the 
year, and the list has included etchings by 
Frank Brangwyn, Joseph Pennell and Roy 
Partridge; black and white illustrations by 
FE. M. Lillien; designs of textiles and wall 
papers by William Morris; Japanese prints; 
historic views of Seattle and collections of 
paintings by the Seattle aritsts, F. Tadama, 
John Butler and Y. Tanaka. 
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“The Los Angeles Public Library has a 
music room and a collection of musical 
scores in specially constructed cabinets. 
The circulation from  this_ collection 
amounts to 1500 a month, and the musicians 
of the city are using it more and more. 
The collection is being cataloged very mi- 
nutely, with a view to bringing out the name 
of every composer and every musical form. 
The music room adjoins the collection and 
is sound-proof, so that when the piano is 
played, this does not disturb readers in 
other parts of the building. The piano is 
used by patrons who wish to try over 
scores before borrowing them. 

“It was somewhat over a year ago that 
the library in San Diego began its art col- 
lection, which now numbers about 3000 
mounted pictures, including about 600 ex- 
cellent photographs illustrating European 
countries and architecture. Over 100 of 
these illustrate the architecture of the 
Rheims cathedral and are regarded as an 
especially valuable acquisition. These pic- 
tures are allowed to circulate to those 
holding library cards, teachers frequently 
taking out as many as 30 at one time. The 
librarian feels very strongly that the art 
collection is one of the library’s most valu- 
able assets. In the line of music the library 
has likewise made a good beginning, pos- 
sessing now nearly 800 scores for piano, 
organ, strings and voice. 

The Portland, Ore., Public Library has 
an art department which is said to contain 
the finest collection of art books on the 
Pacific coast. The school children are 
brought to the library to see these beautiful 
books, also the incunabula and manuscripts 
which the library possesses. The refer- 
ence librarian makes it a point to assist 
the various art clubs with their programs. 
The library has a music collection which is 
very popular, bringing to the library music 
teachers and others interested in this art. 
In the East Portland branch library a 
musical appreciation club, fostered by the 
librarian, is doing interesting work, study- 
ing the operas; the papers presented are il- 
lustrated by piano or victrola. 

About 100 people visit the museum and 
art gallery of the Omaha Public Library 
every day. This is on the top floor in 
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rooms which were built and arranged for 
this purpose. The music collection is small 
as yet but is being increased with money 
given by musical organizations. The 
money is spent for music, not for books on 
music. 

“The Art Club of Oklahoma City keeps 
its collection of pictures at the Public Li- 
brary, and the Public Library of Little 
Rock, Ark., in co-operation with the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, has held among 
its art exhibits a special display of pic- 
tures by Arkansas artists. 

“In connection with the Public Library in 
Louisville, Ky., there is an unusually splen- 
did museum collection which has recently 
been added to by a gift of material gath- 
ered by the Jefferson Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. The museum is used by teachers 
and pupils, the attendance averaging from 
1500 to 2500 a month. The first wing to 
be added to the main library is to include 
additional museum space and an art room. 

“Periodical exhibitions of art are held 
at the Public Library in New Bedford, 
Mass., in co-operation with the American 
Federation of Arts in Washington. In 
Worcester, Mass., the Public Library has 
for many years specialized in the lines of 
fine art, having to-day a collection of over 
5000 copies from the works of the mas- 
ters of all schools, together with much illus- 
trative material, not to mention several 
thousand works of biography and criticisms 
in the lines of fine art. 

“‘Our collection of art books,’ declares 
the librarian in Cincinnati, ‘is probably the 
strongest of any public library west of the 
Alleghanies. Our circulation of pictures is 
larger than that of any library as far as we 
know. We are the only strictly public 
library circulating lantern slides—146,000 
last year. We have a photographer on the 
staff constantly adding to our collection.” 


Tue old-fashioned librarian, who reluc- 
tantly delivered a book upon demand, ‘has 
passed out of existence. The new style li- 
brarian is not so much interested in the 
man who comes and wants a book, as he 
is in the man who doesn’t even know that 
a book is of any use—Matruew S. Dup- 
GEON. 
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American Library Association 


LIBRARY PHOTOGRAPHS 


The American Library Association head- 
quarters office has been collecting photographs 
of library buildings and of various phases and 
departments of library work, and thanks to 
the cordial co-operation and generous contri- 
bution of libraries all over the country, a very 
excellent, tho not as yet large, collection has 
been assembled. A few of the many subjects 
represented are: Exteriors and interiors of 
public, college, university and high school li- 
braries, varying widely in size, expense and 
attractiveness ; branches, exterior and interior ; 
reading rooms, showing furniture and other 
equipment ; stack rooms; trustees’ rooms; loan 
desks; work rooms; reference departments ; 
technology departments; school library read- 
ing rooms; children’s work, reading rooms, 
story telling, boys’ clubs, etc.; work with for- 
eigners in night schools, clubs, etc.; window 
displays; rural circulation of books; deposit 
stations. Photographs from the collection will 
be loaned to any responsible persons for three 
weeks, free of charge, except cost of trans 
portation. Considerable time, effort and some 
expense have been expended in assembling 
these photographs and librarians who are 
working up stereopticon lectures, or wish 
illustration for newspaper or magazine arti 
cles will do well to ascertain what the A. L. A. 
collection has that will be of service to them 

CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 

The mid-winter conference of college libra- 
rians was held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
Dec. 30, 1916. The meeting was called to order 
at ten o’clock by Grace E. Herrick as tempo- 
rary chairman in Mr. Brandenburg’s absence. 

Section 1 of the program for discussion—a 
symposium—was postponed until the end of 
the meeting, and the discussion of Section 2 
was opened by Miss Fairbanks of Cornell Col- 
lege, the question under discussion being 
“Classification.” Miss Fairbanks consults with 
professors and department heads. Mr. Miller 
of Ohio Wesleyan goes further and allows 
professors to make modifications and to work 
out new divisions bringing Dewey more up 
to date. Miss Herdman of the Rockford Col- 
lege Library spoke of consistency in classifica- 
tion, and business methods in routine. 

Section 3 was a paper read by R. B. Miller 
of Ohio Wesleyan University on “A reasonable 
program for the development of a college 
library,” in which he emphasized the following 
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points. The library is a valuable laboratory 
and must have a program. It will have a well 
balanced and select collection, but not an ex- 
haustive one. It must have a reasonably ade- 
quate reference collection in all fields supple- 
mented by the best periodicals. The extent 
will be governed by space and funds, and 
when the limit of size is reached, the effort 
should be toward a more perfect and efficient 
collection. There should be an adequate build- 
ing including work rooms for each department, 
usual office rooms, reference, reading, and 
loan rooms, and seminary rooms. For a li- 
brary of 60,000 books (which is the maximum 
for a college library) there should be a staff 
of five with professional training, with five 
to six assistants who do not necessarily have 
to have professional training. Lastly, there 
should be to per cent. of the income of the 
college, and the typical library should have 
an income of $16,000, which would mean an 
endowment of $340,000. Salaries should be 
40 per cent. of the library budget, and new 
literature 37 per cent. The heads of the de 
partments should receive $1200 and the as- 
sistants $600. 

Section 4 of the program (treatment of 
continuations, reports, catalogs, etc.) was 
omitted, and the discussion of Section 5, “The 
future of this meeting,” was opened by a let 
ter from Miss Butlin, associate librarian of 
Beloit College Library. The general conclu 
sions reached were that the work of the col 
lege and university librarians is so closely 
connected they should be as closely associated 
as possibie, with one joint meeting if it can 
be arranged. Purpose should be to work for 
more definite organization with definite pro- 
grams, with discussion, and at least one or 
two papers that would be contributions to the 
profession. Miss Herrick suggested that the 
colleges be persuaded to send their librarians 
to these meetings as representatives of their 
respective colleges 

Section 1 was brought up last, and the fol 
lowing people spoke: Miss Allen of the Ohio 
State Commission spoke on “Quality not quan- 
tity’; Miss Osborne of Baker University, 
Kansas, on “Library, soul of the college”; 
Miss Fairbanks of Cornell College, Iowa, on 
the “Problem of getting rid of dead books”: 
and Miss Scoville of Coe College, Iowa, and 
Miss Reynolds of Milwaukee-Downer, spoke 
on related subjects. 

It was moved and carried that an assess- 
ment of 50 cents be made on those present 
to defray expense of correspondence, records, 
etc, and the meeting adjourned. 

Marcaret M. HerpMan, Secretary pro tem. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon session opened at two o'clock 
with the business meeting. The committee on 
organization recommended as the executive 
board for the coming year the following per- 
sons: George F. Strong, librarian of Adelbert 
College, chairman; Margaret Reynolds, libra- 
rian of Milwaukee-Downer College; George 
Lyons, librarian of McCormick Theological 
Seminary. They moved that hereafter one 
meeting should be held with the University 
section, but said that it was not desirable to 
make a permanent organization at this time. 
They recommended, further, that plans be 
made by the executive committee for perma- 
nent organization next year to give continuity 
to the work and stimulate and give expression 
to the best thought of the librarians. The 
motion for the adoption of the committee re- 
port was carried. 

Prof. Azariah Root of Oberlin then gave his 
address on “Community service by the college 
library,” using as his subject the situation at 
Oberlin. He said that any community in Ohio 
having no public library could avail themselves 
of the privileges of the nearest library, but 
that the Oberlin College Library had met the 
situation in the town by having the townspeo- 
ple taxed one mill, so that they would feel 
that they had a right to the College Library 
and would have an interest in it as well. The 
faculty opposition to the extension of library 
facilities was overcome in various ways. They 
were told that duplicates of books would be 
bought for the public when necessary. The 
altruistic motive was put forth in the sugges- 
tion that the college environment would im- 
prove intellectually, and the selfish motive that 
the eight hundred dollars available annually 
would be spent for fiction and biography. The 
need of the public schools was emphasized as 
one of the arguments to the townspeople, as 
well as the fact that books of interest to the 
people would be bought, that Oberlin would 
become attractive as a residence town, and that 
the townspeople could have access to the best 
cultural books. The result was that the library 
was opened to the public in January, 1908. 
Two open-shelf rooms were set aside for the 
townspeople, a children’s room and a room 
devoted to fiction and popular books. The 
success of the arrangement is due to fair 
play, study of local needs, and prompt serv- 
ice. Local public spirit is promoted thru 
clubs, philanthropic organizations, and pic- 
ture-show censorship. Library institutes and 
conferences hold meetings in the building. 
Local self-consciousness is built up thru the 
organization of a historical society, the promo- 
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tion of photography, and the organization of 
a local photography society. This entails a 
photographic survey of the community, pic- 
tures of historical buildings, pageants, etc. 
Local self-consciousness is also promoted by 
exhibits of local industries. It was empha- 
sized that the librarian must be one of the 
community, and that the public library must 
be a vital part of the community. 

The next topic discussed, a criticism of the 
latest books on teaching the use of books and 
libraries, was opened by L. L. Dickerson, li- 
brarian of Grinnell College. The books dis- 
cussed were Fay and Eaton’s “Instruction in 
the use of books and libraries,” Lowe’s “Books 
and libraries,” Ward’s “Practical use of books 
and libraries,” and Wiswell’s “How to use 
reference books.” He spoke of Ward as one 
that could be made much use of, especially its 
Teaching Outline. It supplies very elementary 
material for young people, is useful as a man- 
ual for teachers and librarians, is a serious 
and commonsense book, and is practical. Fay 
and Eaton is valuable for the purpose for 
which it is written, but is not useful to libra- 
ries unless they are concerned with pedagogy. 
It is a text-book on the use of books in normal 
schools, cclleges, and children’s libraries, and 
on the administration of school libraries. It 
is valuable to normal school libraries, and to 
teachers in the high schools and grades. The 
part devoted to use of government documents 
is inadequate. Wiswell is a book frankly for 
the teacher and not the pupil, and has in mind 
the grades. It is not well rounded, sixty pages 
being devoted to the dictionary, no reference 
being made to mythology, and periodicals and 
periodical indexes being practically omitted 
Lowe's “Books and libraries,” a manual for 
instruction in colleges, is in the form of lec- 
tures to students. It discusses the catalog, 
classification, shelf arrangement, magazines, 
and general and special reference books. It is 
conversational in style and appeals to students. 
There is no bibliography. It is much to the 
point, and fills the need for college freshmen. 
Mr. Dickerson said that one way to teach the 
use of the library is by reaching the freshmen 
thru the English course. In many cases refer- 
ence books are used in certain particular 
courses and can thus become part of the re- 
quired work. This last is true also of govern- 
ment documents. Hopkins’s “Reference guides 
that should be known and how to use them” 
was also reviewed. 

Discussion of the remaining topic for the 
afternoon, “College memorabilia,” was opened 
by Miss Scovil of Coe College. She said that 
her college library collects and keeps a file of 
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student publications, official college bulletins, 
papers on early times, papers given at Foun- 
der’s Day meetings, college songs, programs, 
pictures <f buildings, Junior annuals, etc. The 
loose material is collected by subject, wait- 
ing to be assigned to its general class and 
filed. Miss Reynolds, librarian of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, said that her library pre- 
served everything: college publications 
monthly and annual, programs of all college 
events, which are arranged both chronolog- 
ically and alphabetically, clippings from the 
daily papers, which are placed in scrap-books, 
autographs, autograph copies of poems and 
hymns written by students, and the photo- 
graphs of each class. Mr. Dickerson men- 
tioned that he kept his material in folders 
which he annotated. 
Marie A. Hammonpn, Secretary. 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 

A meeting of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board was held at the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, Friday afternoon, Dec. 29, 1916. Pres- 
ent: Chairman Legler and Mr. Dudgeon. 
(Note: The business transacted has been 
ratified by absent members thru correspondence 
vote.) The report of Carl B. Roden, treas- 
urer, for the year 1916 was read and accepted 
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Sales of 11,614.70 
American Library Association, Carnegie 

mt .. st on bank balance, Jan, to Nov....... 6.03 


$17,141.00 
Expenditures 
Checks No. 76 to 86 (Vouchers No. 


00 2988). $15,729.74 
Distributed as follows: 

causes 4,650.34 
Publications 6,237.70 
387.91 
Postage and express .........- 688.02 
318.46 
636.17 
A. A. eee 2,500.00 

$15,729.74 

Balance, Union Trust Co.. 
G. B Utley, Balance, National | Sank 

of the Republic beekhenteonneeseeée 250.00 


$1,661.26 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Ropen, Treasurer. 


Chicago, a7th Dec., 1916. 
The following budget for 1917 was adopted: 
BUDGET, 1917 
Estimated Income 


Balance, December 31, 1916........+++: $1,661.26 
Carnegie Endowment Fund, interest..... 4,500.00 
Sales of publications. 11,000.00 
Accounts receivable, December 23, 1916.. 1,376.39 
Sale of books—review copies..... 990.00 

$19,437-65 
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Estimated Eapendutures 


Expended Estimated 
1916 1917 
Printing Booklist and Index 2,169.31(1) 2,400.00 
Periodical cards: 
$500.00 
>"> 139.90 150.00 
50.00 
—— «579.17 —— 700.00 
318.46 400.00 
A. L. A. Appropriation, 1917 4,500.00 2,800.00 
Express and sence 688.02 800.00 
Balance available for print 
ing, publications, etc... 3,489.28 6,237.65 


(1) Cost of nine numbers. Jan., 19:6 number paid 
in Dec., 1915, $22s.00. This would make total for 
ten numbers, $2,394.31. 


A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


Miss Massee exhibited to the board page 
proof of a proposed enlarged page size of the 
A. L. A. Booklist and explained the advantages 
of the new size. The board adopted her 
recommendations for change beginning with 
the new volume, October 1917, and tentatively 
invite suggestions as to a change of name for 
the magazine. 


D. C.-L, C. EQUIVALENT TABLES 


Dr. C. W. Andrews, as chairman of the 
advisory committee on Decimal classification, 
appeared before the board on behalf of that 
committee, to recommend strongly the publica- 
tion by the board of the D. C.—L. C. Equiva- 
lent Tables which are being prepared by A. 
Law Voge. He reported that considerable 
interest had been manifested in the plan and 
that over one hundred subscriptions had been 
received. It was voted that the matter be 
referred to a sub-committee for examination 
and report. 

LIBRARY STATISTICS 


R. R. Bowker appeared before the board 
upon invitation and discussed with the mem- 
bers the question of the compilation and publi- 
cation of library statistics and other informa- 
tion. Reference was made to the statement 
of Dr. George F. Bowerman, chairman of the 
committee on library administration, in the 
Council meeting of Dec. 29, regarding the 
conference which he had nad with Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, commissioner of education, relative 
to the co-operation of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in the collection and publication of a 
statistical yearbook or handbook. (See Coun- 
ci! minutes, meeting of Dec. 29, 1916.) 

Mr. Bowker stated that he would not be 
able to consider printing as full information 
in subsequent editions of the American Li- 
brary Annual as had been given of some sixty 
libraries in the 1916 issue, as the additional 
receipts from subscriptions had not been come 
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mensurate with the heavy increased expense. 
He would be willing, however, to collect and 
print the five or six leading facts relative to 
size, finances and activity of a large number of 
libraries. The members of the board felt 
that much more extended information from 
each library was desired if it were feasible to 
print it. 

It was voted that the secretary collect fur- 
ther facts regarding this project, both from 
Mr. Bowker and Dr. Claxton, formulate a 
statement, with alternatives; and place the 
information before the board. 


LIBRARY BUILDING PLANS 

The secretary read a letter from W. R. East- 
man, of Albany, in which he proposed a plan 
for the printing and sale of illustrations of 
library plans, on the loose-leaf principle. The 
secretary was instructed to collect further 
facts regarding the practicality of the plan 
and place them before the board. 


SOUTH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The secretary referred to the lack of any 
good list of books of South American litera- 
ture and the growing demand therefor. He 
was instructed to investigate the means of 
securing the compilation of suitable lists. 


PERIODICAL CARDS 


William Stetson Merrill, editor of the A. L. 
A. periodical cards, suggested the following 
extension of the card work of the board: 

Whenever an opportunity arises for the Board to 
utilize the analytical work of a collaborating library 
by using its cards for printing copy, or im case one 
ot the collaborators, wishing to secure printed cards 
for a serial, furnishes “copy,” the Editor would in 
sert a notice in the next shipment to subscribers 
stating that the Publishing Board will print a set of 
cards for the said serial, provided enough libraries 
indicate—within a given time—their wish to buy them 
at the usual rates. The analytical cards will usually 
be either for the back volumes of serials on our list, 
not previously indexed and not done by the Library 
of Congress; or for other serials containing monc- 
graphic material. 

The board voted to authorize Mr. Merrill 
to take such steps as above suggested whenever 
he deems it to the interest of libraries, each 
case, as it arises, to be decided by a representa- 
tive of the board 

Adjourned. 


MARYLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 

At a meeting of the Maryland Public Li- 
brary Commission held on Feb. 2, the commis- 
sion reorganized by electing as chairman, 
President Joseph H. Apple of Hood College, 
Frederick, and as secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. M. A. Newell of Baltimore City. Both 
of them are members of the commission re- 
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appointed by the Governor. Mrs. S. John- 
son Poe of Baltimore City, has also been ap- 
pointed a member of the commission, and 
there is one vacancy. Emma W. H. Scott, 
librarian of the Public Library at Harrison, 
N. J., was elected field secretary and library 
organizer, and will begin her service with the 
commission in March. Headquarters of the 
commission will continue to be at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club was held at Waltham on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 25. Inasmuch as several were pres- 
ent who were not at the special meeting of 
the club on Jan. 12, the president reviewed 
the circumstances connected with the proposal 
to include library employes within the civil 
service. The importance of the matter was 
emphasized and the members of the club were 
urged to send letters of remonstrance to the 
Civil Service Commission and to sign the 
petition asking for the exemption of library 
empolyes from the operation of the civil 
service. 

In a paper on “Library commission work,” 
James I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New York 
State Library, gave an illuminating review of 
the development and tendencies in commission 
work. The subject “European war litera- 
ture” was discussed by Dr. Louis N. Wilson, 
librarian of Clark University Library. Dr 
Wilson spoke first of some of the essential 
books dealing with the war and then of a 
number of war drawings and posters which he 
displayed and commented upon briefly. Dr. 
Wilson had for distribution a printed list of 
fifty-seven important war books. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Wilson's remarks, 
President Loring called upon Miss A. R. Web- 
ster, representing the library committee of the 
Women’s Peace Party. Miss Webster spoke 
briefly on “Peace books.” 

The afternoon session opened with an organ 
recital. Charles G. Loring, architect of the 
Waltham Public Library, later spoke on the 
topic “An architect’s ideals in the library.” 
Mr. Loring emphasized (1) utility, (2) cost 
and (3) beauty, as three important things 
which an architectural firm has in mind in 
planning a building. 

May Massee, as editor, spoke briefly of the 
work of the A. L. A. Booklist. Miss Massee 
emphasized the co-operative nature of the 
work declaring that the Booklist is made up 
by members of the A. L. A. The judging and 
appraising books which is done by individuals 
in widely scattered communities represents 
help that is freely given. The Booklist, Miss 
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Massee said, expresses the librarians to the 
publishing world. If desirable books are in- 
cluded the credit belongs to librarians; if 
important books are omitted the fault is 
theirs. A progressive report for the commit- 
tee of five on work with children was sub- 
mitted by Lucy B. Crain. 

At a round table on children’s books, con 
ducted by Alice M. Jordan, chief of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Frances S. Wiggin spoke on “Books not 
worth while.” 

Alice G. Higgins, special assistant in the 
Somerville Public Library, spoke of the habit 
of reading series. She considered this custom 
one to work away from. Miss Higgins said, 
in another connection, that it is essential for 
libraries to see that volumes bought as books 
of information are actually books of facts. 
Miss Jordan advised librarians, whenever pos- 
sible, to secure the help of specialists in hook 
selection. 

Elizabeth G. Putnam, of the Salem Public 
Library, spoke on “Recent worth-while books 
of non-fiction.” 

Gertrude H. Lockwood, of the Brookline 
Public Library, spoke on the subject “Mediocre 
books.” Orlando C. Davis, librarian of the 
Waltham Public Library, outlined, in an inter- 
esting way, the growth of co-operation between 
the Waltham Library and the local book- 
sellers, particularly in regard to the quality of 
books offered for sale during the Christmas 
season. 

FraANK H. Wuitmore, Recorder. 
CLUB 


ESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY 
About seventy members and friends of the 
Western Massachusetts Library Club gathered 
in the West Springfield Public Library, Feb. 
21, for the usual mid-winter meeting of the 
club. After an address by Winthrop S. Bagg 
of the board of trustees of the library a short 
business session was held. A protest against 
the confirmation of Foster W. Stearns as 
State Librarian of Massachusetts was sent to 
the Executive Council. After the business 
meeting a discussion of the books of 1916 was 
held, the basis for discussion being the annual 
booklist prepared by various club members. 

The address of the morning was given by 
Walter Briggs of the Harvard University Li- 
brary on “The trail of the magazine,” in which 
he traced the development of the magazine to 
the present day. 

Dr. Neil McPherson of Springfield was the 
speaker of the afternoon, his subject being 
“Nietzsche and the War.” 

Georcina E. Carr, Secretary 
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PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania Library 
Club held on January 8, was attended by a very 
large and interested audience, who were de- 
lighted with the illustrated talk about the 
“Excavations of the American School at 
Corinth,” by Stephen Bleeker Luce, Jr., Ph.D., 
who, having been a member of the college, was 
in a position to give authoritative information. 
The pictures, which were wonderfully inter 
esting and instructive, were taken by Dr. Luce 
himself, during his recent stay in Corinth 

The description of the work of the library, 
whose part in the work is by no means unim- 
portant, was of course interesting to the li 
brarians present. From the splendid pictures 
described by Dr. Luce with a close personal 
touch, one very easily felt the atmosphere of 
ancient Greece, and a renewed desire to brush 
up one’s knowledge of Grecian antiquities 

Not the least interesting part of the evening 
was the opportunity to talk with Dr. Luce 
at the informal reception held afterward 

The third meeting of the season was held on 
February 13, at which time Dr. John Chalmers 
DaCosta presented “The personal side of 
Samuel Pepys” in his own truly inimitable 
manner, bringing with the recollections of the 
days of Charles II, a very intimate realization 
of how the hours of the companions of the 
Merry Monarch were spent, making us once 
more familiar (in imagination) with “Woods 
Coffee House” in Pall Mall, etc, etc. The 
usual reception followed the meeting 

Jean E. Grarren, Secretary 


VEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 

The March meeting of the New York High 
School Librarians Association was held at 
Washington Irving High School Feb. 14th at 
Sp. m. Mr. Conger, a representative of the 
Emery School Art Co., made a plea for wider 
and saner use of pictures in the schools. He 
asked the co-operation of librarians in  ob- 
taining from teachers a definite statement as 
to the subjects upon which pictures were de- 
sired. A committee consisting of Misses An- 
nett, Joslyn and Thayer was therefore ap- 
pointed to consider the matter. 

The program of the evening consisted of a 
discussion of Josephine Peabody Marks by 
Louise Hamlin, and of Alfred Noyes by Eliza- 
beth McKnight. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, Sarah Annett: vice 
president, Daisy Sabin; secretary and treas- 
urer, Elizabeth McKnight 

EvizasetH McKnicnt, Secretary. 
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CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The February meeting was held the 8th at 
the Library and Museum of the Chicago His- 
torical Society. Mr. Lyons, first vice-president, 
presided in the absence of the president. 
Resolutions on the death of Mary B. Lindsay, 
librarian of the Evanston Public Library, read 
by Mr. Merrill, were adopted. Miss Lindsay 
came to the Evanston Public Library as its 
librarian in 1894 and under her untiring efforts 
that institution developed from a collection of 
a few thousand volumes in rented quarters to 
an institution in possession of the present 
beautiful building, with valuable collections. 
She was a charter member and later president 
of the Illinois Library Association, and her 
counsel and service in its lines of development 
were always valuable and consistent. She 
became a member of the Chicago Library Club 
as soon as she took her position at Evanston, 
served as one of its vice-presidents for four 
terms, and was at various times a valuable 
member of important committees. Her con- 
tribution to library literature, tho not exten- 
sive, was always practical and full of useful 
information. 

Mr. Roden had planned the program for the 
evening which consisted of papers and talks 
on special collections in libraries of Chicago 
and vicinity. Mr. Hanson spoke for the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Andrews for the 
John Crerar Library, Mr. Roden for the 
Chicago Public Library, Prof. Hatfield for 
Northwestern University, Mr. Josephson for 
the Swedish-American Society, and Miss Mc- 
Ilvaine for the Chicago Historical Society. 
Mr. Roden read a report on collections in the 
theological libraries of Chicago. 

The practical result of the meeting will be 
the publication of a handbook of special col- 
lections in Chicago libraries, embodying the 
papers of the evening and as much additional 
matter as can be collected. 

D. Asuiey Hooker, Secretary. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 

LIBRARIANS 

At a meeting of the Washington and Balti- 
more school librarians held in the New Central 
High School at Washington on Nov. 9, 1916, 
Mary F. Hall was the guest of honor. Miss 
Hall talked on the school librarians associa- 
tions which are being formed thruout the 
United States and it was then agreed that 
the local school librarians join together in an 
association, “the object of which is to promote 
the interests of school libraries in the South.” 

The constitution was approved at the next 
meeting, Jan. 4, 1917, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: Laura Mann (librarian of 


the New Central High School, Washington), 
president; Alice Reins (librarian of the City 
College, Baltimore), vice-president; Dorothy 
Snyder (librarian of the Teachers’ Library, 
Washington), secretary; Dorothy Boyd (libra- 
rian of the Eastern High School, Washing- 
ton), treasurer. 

The plan is to have all of the school libra- 
rians of the South join the association, each 
city to have its own branch organization, and 
its own by-laws. A general news letter will 
be sent from the headquarters branch (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) after each one of its meetings, 
to every member of the association. It is also 
planned to hold a convention every spring, 
each year meeting in a different city of the 
South. Delegates will be sent from each 
branch organization to discuss their various 
school problems. 

This association is especially fortunate in 
having Dr. Philander Claxton, commissioner 
of education, as one of its active endorsers. It 
is hoped that the personnel of the honorary 
membership will be ready for publication in 
the next issue. 

Dorotay DeMutH Snyper, 
General Secretary. | 


Library Scbools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Practice in libraries outside of Albany will 
begin Marchs. The libraries of the state which 
are co-operating this year are: The Brook- 
lyn Public Library, New York Public Library, 
Rochester Public Library, Utica Public Li- 
brary and the Girls’ High School Library of 
Brooklyn. The high school libraries at War- 
ner and Mattituck and the Wyoming Free Cir- 
culating Library Association are to be organ- 
ized by seniors under the direction of the 
Educational Extension Division. Outside the 
state, students will go to the Brookline Public 
Library, the Worcester Free Public Library, 
Clark University Library, the Springfield City 
Library and Forbes Library in Massachusetts ; 
the Connecticut State Library and the Hart- 
ford Public Library; the Newark Free Public 
Library and Princeton University Library in 
New Jersey; the Cleveland (O.) Public Li- 
brary; the Detroit Public Library; the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Institute Free Library; and 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia. 
The annual library visit will this year include 
the usual southern route to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and vicinities. It will 
begin Tuesday, Apr. 3. 

Thursday, Feb. 8, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 
better known under her pen name Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson, spoke on the value of a 
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library to a village community. Mrs. Robin- 
son described in some detail the work of the 
Jordanville, N. Y., Library of which she is a 
trustee and an active patron. At the close of 
her talk, Mrs. Robinson, by request, read 
several of her recent poems among them two 
unpublished ones, one to Ruth Law, read at a 
dinner in honor of her successful flight from 
Chicago to New York, and the other, a strik- 
ing comment on the present world turmoil, 
entitled “Uriel. 2d Esdras.” Mrs. Robinson 
also met the school and a few invited guests 
at a tea which followed the lecture. 

Feb. 9 and 10, Mr. Hiller C. Wellman, of 
Springfield, Mass., spoke on “Library publi- 
city.” Mr. Wellman’s two talks dealt pri- 
marily with specific methods of advertising, 
successful and unsuccessful, which had been 
tried in his library. His analysis of the prob- 
able reasons for their success or failure formed 
an admirable general background applicable 
to practically any library. Mr. Wellman also 
met the students at a tea after his talk. In 
this connection it may be worth noting that 
at least fourteen entire periods (mostly in 
the junior year) are devoted to library ad- 
vertising in various phases and that numerous 
other incidental applications are made in 
nearly every administrative course. 

During the past month a number of inter- 
esting gifts have been received for the collec- 
tion of juvenile books. Among them is a 
“Peter Parley” in an interesting imitation 
mosaic binding, from Frances J. Olcott, and 
33 children’s books (including several chap- 
books and 7 miniature volumes) from a donor 
who prefers for the present to remain anony- 
mous. Twenty-one pictures of library build- 
ings and 42 bookplates from several donors 
have also been received. 

Mr. Wyer was the guest of honor at a 
midwinter dinner given Jan. 29 by former 
students now in Greater New York. This 
was one of the series of meetings which have 
been regularly held for the past two or three 
years by former students of the metropolitan 
district. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of the New York State 
Library School will begin May 31 and close 
July 12. It will, this year, be a continuous ses- 
sion of six weeks. In addition to the usual 
technical subjects there will be a course in 
selection of books and other lectures on vari- 
ous lines of library work. Any one engaged 
in a paid library position in any library of the 
state is eligible to admission without tuition 
fees. The charge to librarians outside the 
state is $20 for the course. 
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A special circular giving more details will 
be issued. For this and for any other infor- 
mation, address Edna M. Sanderson, Regis- 
trar, New York State Library School, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Frank K. WALTER. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


SURVEY OF GRADUATES 

The fact that a questionnaire concerning 
positions, salaries, and working conditions had 
been sent out to its graduates by the school 
was mentioned two months ago. This was 
sent to the 320 graduates still in the field, 
from whom 281 responses have been received, 
tho only 275 arrived in time to be included in 
the tabulated statistics. Of the graduates 
now holding regular positions there are 87 
librarians, 8 assistant librarians, 36 super- 
visors or heads of departments, 16 branch 
librarians, 36 catalogers, 12 children’s libra- 
rians, and 10 reference librarians in charge of 
separate rooms (excluding both heads of large 
departments and assistants), 36 assistants, 19 
in other kinds of library positions, and 4 in 
museums or other non-library positions 
Grouping by kinds of library we find 162 in 
public libraries, 46 in educational libraries (of 
which 20 are in high schools), 28 in special 
libraries, 15 in state and federal libraries, and 
12 in other sorts of libraries. 

The average weekly schedule of hours has 
dropped from 40% three years ago to 39.54. 
Fifty-two are working 40 hours against 39 
three years ago, while in 1914 67 persons 
worked 42 hours and this year only 60. To- 
day only 23 of our graduates are working 
over 42 hours, while in 1914 38 were working 
over that number of hours. This shows a 
hopeful trend toward better conditions. 

Salaries, too, show an upward trend, tho 
by no means commensurate with the high cost 
of living. The average of 262 salaries (those 
working by the hour or doing piece work not 
counted) is $1164, while the average of 261 
salaries in 1914 was $1081. The medium or 
13Ist salary is $1080 now, as against $1000 in 
1914. There are fewer salaries below $900 
than in 1914—58 ws. 74—while there are 12 of 
$2000 as over against 6 three years ago. There 
are more salaries of $1200 than any other 
single figure; there are 32 of them, the next 
being 26 each of $900 and $1500. This is 
encouraging if not exhilarating. 

Vacations remain about as they were in 
1914, an average of 37 working days or about 
6 weeks, counting Sundays. The inclusion of 
school library vacations brings up the average, 
but the great preponderance in numbers is of 
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one calendar month, 146 out of the whole num- 
ber. Those having only two weeks—2o in 
number—correspond closely to the number 
(28) in special or business libraries. 

For the first time information was asked 
about membership in library organizations. 
238 belonged to at least one, 158 to two, 62 
to three, and 16 to four or over. Of these, 
180 belong to the A. L. A., 142 to state associ- 
ations, 95 to local clubs, and 45 to the Special 
Libraries Association or other professional 
organization—membership in our own Gradu- 
ates’ Association not being counted. Only 26 
belong to no library organization, and it is an 
interesting fact—whether it be cause or effect 
—that the salary of the 26 averages only $915 
while the average Pratt salary is $1164, and 
the average of those belonging to organizations 
is $1191. Only five of the 26 belong to the 
latest class—1916 

NEWS NOTES 

The annual luncheon of the Graduates’ As- 
sociation took place on Wednesday, Jan. 31, 
at the Hotel Martinique in New York. We 
are indebted to the researches of Mr. Hendry, 
the president, into the hotel possibilities of 
New York for the most delightful surround- 
ings we have yet enjoyed. There were 86 
present at the luncheon, 21 classes being repre 
sented, and six honorary members were pres- 
ent as well. The luncheon was preceded by a 
business meeting at which resolutions upon 
Miss Plummer’s death were adopted. After 
the luncheon the matter of the memorial tab- 
let to Miss Plummer was presented by Mr 
Stevens, and the vice-director summarized the 
results of the recent questionnaire. The guest 
of honor was A. S. Root, principal of the 
New York Library School, whose delightful 
talk came as a happy ending to the function. 

During the month of February the students 
have had lectures from Mary Casamajor and 
Theresa Hitchler of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, and from Annie Carroll Moore and 
Anna C. Tyler of the New York Public 
Library. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Ina Rankin, 1909, has been appointed first 
assistant at the Fort Washington branch of 
the New York Public Library. 

Word has been received of the marriage on 
Jan. 8 of Ethelwyn Crane, 1910, librarian of 
the Public Library at Hoquiam, Wash., to 
Howard G. Imhoff, of North Bend, Ore. 
JosepHine ApAms Ratupone, Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


The following special lectures have been 
given to the junior class since the last report: 
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January 17. Benjamin Adams. Branch library 
administration. 

January 24. Mrs. Adelaide B. Maltby. Branch 
library administration. 

January 31. Annie Carroll Moore. Admin- 
istration of a children’s room. 

February 7. Annie Carroll Moore. Appeal 
of work with children. 

February 7. Helen Peck Young. Proof read- 
ing. 

February 14. Anna L. Tyler. Story telling 

February 14. Asa Don Dickinson. Library 
work abroad. 

The seniors are beginning a series of six 
lectures on “Library administration” by Frank 
lin F. Hopper. 

Mrs. Alma D. Custead gave two lectures to 
the senior class on the “Administration of a 
rural library.” 

Charles F. McCombs lectured on January 24, 
on the “Formation of a reference collection 
for a public library.” 

Both juniors and seniors attended Miss 
Margaret Jackson's lecture on “Book reviews,” 
on January 25. 

A dinner in Chinatown and a walk thru the 
push-cart region of the lower East Side were 
enjoyed by a large group from the school 
on the evening of January 17. Five members 
of the faculty attended and about thirty stu 
dents. 

The juniors entertained the seniors and 
faculty at the school with a candy-pull on the 
evening of Friday, February 2 

FACULTY 

Mr. Root attended the annual luncheon of 
the Pratt Institute School of Library Science 
on Wednesday, Jan. 31, and spoke to the 
alumni_on “The effect of the war upon libra- 
ries.” 

Mr. Root left for two weeks on Feb. 3, to 
give a series of lectures at the Western Re- 
serve University Library School, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Azarian S. Root, Principal 

WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

During January, twelve lectures on “Litera- 
ture for children” were given by Mrs. Edna 
Lyman Scott, each lecture being followed by 
the reading and discussion of selected books 
At the close of the course, each student was 
assigned for two days’ experience in a chil- 
dren’s room of the Cleveland Public Library 
under the supervision of a trained children’s 
librarian ; this also included either a house or a 
school visit for each student. 

The reference course, given by George F. 
Strong, librarian of the Adelbert College Li- 
brary, was concluded at the end of the first 
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will give the course 


semester. Miss Grant 
in subject bibliography during the second 
semester. 

On Feb. 5, the beginning of the second 
semester, the course in the “History of the 
printed book,” given by Prof. A. S. Root, 


principal of the New York Public Library, 
Library School, and the “Public library and 
community welfare” given by the director, 
were commenced. The “Open course” during 
this semester has enrolled, in addition to the 
regular class, two students, Mr. Runyan and 
Mrs. Rorke. Two students have been obliged 
to leave school, Miss Kesel on account of ill- 
ness, and Miss Feil on account of the death 
of her father. 

Visits to various library distributing points 
in Cleveland and vicinity in connection with 
the library administration course began Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 7, with a visit to the Western 
Reserve Historical Society Library, and to the 
East Cleveland Public Library. The assign- 
ment of students for evening experience as 
assistants in the Cleveland Public Library has 
been made, some high school library work 
being scheduled this year. 

The school has had the following out-of- 
town lecturers recently: On Feb. 1, John 
Foster Carr, director of the Immigrant Publi- 
cation Society, New York City, spoke on “The 
library and the immigrant,” the lecture being 
illustrated with lantern slides of the work of 
the various libraries; Dr. Frank P. Hill, libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
en route from California, spoke on “A recent 
glimpse of California libraries,” Feb. 5; May 
Massee, editor of the A. L. A. Booklist, gave 
a talk, Feb. 9, on the Booklist, and the same 
afternoon, Jean A. Picard, recently from 
Paris, spoke on the relations of France and 
America, and of the books necessary to a bet- 
ter understanding of French life by Americans 
A social hour afterward gave the students 
opportunity to meet the guests. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Lillie C. Lilliequist, 1916, has been elected 
librarian of the Public Library at Aberdeen, 
Wash., and assumed her new duties in January. 

Announcement is made of the marriage of 
Eliza E. Townsend, 1905, to W. C. Ramsay, 


of Pocahontas, Iowa. 
Auice S. Tyer, Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The second term of the year opened on 
Monday, Feb. 5. The courses beginning this 
term, besides sophomore cataloging and classi- 
fication, are history of libraries, work with 
children, and an elective in high school libra- 
ries. 


Mary E. Hall of the Girls’ High School in 
Brooklyn, will open the course in high school 
libraries with a lecture on Feb. 12, and dur- 
ing the term several high school librarians, 
some of them Simmons graduates, will present 
their experiences in handling high school 
library problems 

In the hook selection course Mr. Power, 
librarian of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of Boston University, will talk on the 
selection of business books on Feb. 16, and 
\nnie Carroll Moore, of the New York Public 
Library, on children’s books, on Feb. 23. Mr. 
Chase, of the Boston Public Library, will 
give two talks on the bibliography and the 
selection of art books 

The collection of children’s books is being 
slowly but steadily increased, and the course 
in children’s work owes a great deal to the 
material from the Boston Public Library, with 
which Miss Jordan illustrates the work 

Caroline Aldrich, Simmons 1912, was mar 
ried to Egbert Bagg, Jr., on Jan. 17. 

June Ricuarpson Donne.ty, Director 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The increased endowment which 
received from the Carnegie Corporation makes 
it possible to extend the work of the Library 
School. The continually growing demand for 
children’s librarians, together with the large 
number of applications for admission to the 
school makes it advisable to increase the 
facilities so that it may be possible to admit 
more students to the course for the training 
of children’s librarians. In addition to this 
course the school will also offer a one-year 
course in school library work, beginning with 
the opening of the fall term, Sept. 26, 1917. 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott lectured Jan. 30, 
31 and Feb. 1 on “State supervision of chil- 
dren’s rooms in lowa,” “Poetry” and “The 
inspirational influence of reading.” 

“Opportunities of the library in the educa 
tion of the foreigner” and “The problem of 
immigration” were the subjects of two lec- 
tures given by John Foster Carr, director of 
the Immigrant Publication Society, Feb. 6. 
Both lectures were followed by lantern slides 
showing work among foreigners. The lecture 
on the “Problem of immigration” was held in 
the Lecture Hall of Carnegie Institute and was 
open to the public. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Irma Endres Diescher, 1916, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Hazelwood 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

Louise Endicott, 1912-13, has been made as- 
sistant in the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C 
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Augusta F. Osborn, 1915-16, is doing sub- 
stitute work in the children’s department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Ruth Paxson, 1915-16, has resigned from 
the staff of the children’s department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh to become 
school librarian in the Public Library, Salem, 
Ore. 

Phebe G. Pomeroy, 1912, has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Schenley High 
School Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marion D. Redenbaugh, 1911-13, resigned 
her position as children’s librarian of the 
Hazelwood branch, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh and was married in January to Adam 
Roscoe, of Pittsburgh. 

Ethel M. Sevin, 19090, has resigned as 
branch librarian of the Mt. Washington 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
to accept the position of children’s librarian in 
the Brownsville Children’s branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Maude I. Shaw, 1914-15, is filling a substi- 
tute position in the children’s department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Carolyn D. Stevens, 1914-15, was married in 
January to W. E. Boak, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Dorothea Thomas, 1907-1910, has resigned 
from her position of children’s librarian in 
the New York Public Library. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, 1913-16, has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 

Maria de Vrieze, 1909-10, has resigned from 
the Brooklyn Public Library to become libra- 
rian of the Guarantee Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Dorothy Wilson, 1914-15, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Public Library of 
Topeka, Kan. 

Saran C. N. Bocte, Principal. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Frances Myers, 1903, of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, lectured before the school, Jan. 
15, on the subject of library work with chil- 
dren. After the lecture Miss Myers was 
given a reception which was attended by the 
students and the staff of the University 
Library. 

The course of lectures on bibliography given 
by members of the Liberal Arts faculty was 
completed at the end of the first semester. 
The following professors lectured: Hopkins, 
Hurst, Wilson, Parsons, Place, Hargitt, Tan- 
ner, Roman, Carman and Lauber. 

Toward the close of the first semester the 
seniors visited the printing establishments of 
two of the Syracuse daily papers. These 


plants are equipped with the newest type of 
presses and type-setting machines and employ 
the most modern methods of newspaper man- 
agement. The class also visited a plant, lately 
remodeled, which is devoted to job printing 
and the mechanical department of an educa- 
tional publishing house. These parties were 
conducted by Miss Thorne. 

Under the guidance of Miss Smith the 
seniors were conducted thru the Syracuse 
Public Library, where many changes have 
been made since Paul M. Paine became 
librarian. 

After the usual period for examinations at 
the end of the first semester the work of the 
second semester began on February first. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


The work of the second semester begins 
with the two months of field practice, when 
the academic schedule is suspended, and the 
students assigned to definite work in the libra- 
ries of the state. Each student is usually 
given two appointments of a month each, that 
different problems may come under observa- 
tion and practice, and assignments are always 
eagerly awaited. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems that the faculty has to meet, 
for the field work, in order to be part of a 
curriculum, must be as definitely planned as 
any course given in residence, else the results 
will be disastrous. 

The kind of work to be done, the libraries 
opening their doors for this practice, and the 
student assignments vary; in every case, 
however, other experience than the one 
specifically named is gained during the time, 
as no student is kept at one type of work 
steadily, as this would defeat the very end and 
aim of the field experience. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Grace M. Stevens, 1910, has been elected 
librarian of the Butte (Mont.) High School 
Library, resigning her position as librarian of 
the Seven Corners branch of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

Dorthy Kautz, 1911, is secretary to the presi- 
dent of Highland Park College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Florence H. Davis, 1912, is organizing the 
business library of the Kentucky Tobacco 
Products Company in Louisville. 

Dorothea C. Heins, 1912, for three years in 
charge of stations in the Superior (Wis.) 
Public Library has accepted a position in the 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library. 

Hazel E. Askey, 1913, has been appointed 
to the cataloging department of the California 
State Library, beginning work on January 16. 
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Gladys Turner, 1913, was married in Janu- 
ary to Thomas A. MacClenthen of Detroit. 
Since her graduation Miss Turner has been 
children’s librarian of the Bowen branch. 

May C. Lewis, 1914, has resigned as assist- 
ant in the Madison (Wis.) Free Library, to 
accept the position of cataloger in the Car- 
negie Library of Tampa, Florida. 

Julia C. Stockett, 1914, was on the program 
conducted by the University of Idaho for 
Farmers’ and Housekeepers’ Week, speak- 
ing on the “Public, home and school library.” 

Eleanor H. Campbell, 1915, has been pro- 
moted to the librarianship of the Divie B. Duf- 
field branch, Detroit Public Library. 

Jennie E. Doran, 1915, is resigning as cata- 
loger at the Calgary (Alberta) Public Li- 
brary to become chief of the order depart- 
ment in the Denver Public Library. 

Haze! F. Long, 1916, who entered the Train- 
ing Class for Children’s Librarians at Cleve- 
land has been appointed librarian of the South 
branch of the Whiting (Ind.) Public Library. 

Mary Emocene Hazevtine, Preceptor. 


LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY—TRAIN- 
ING CLASS 


The training class of the Louisville Free 
Public Library ended its session Jan. 6. Ten 
students were enrolled for the course and the 
librarian of the Louisville Normal School Li- 
brary and an assistant from the Henderson 
(Ky.) Public Library took the lectures. 

The class came from the University of Ken- 
tucky, University of Louisville, University of 
Cincinnati, Presentation Academy, Semple Col- 
legiate School, Louisville Girls High School 
and high schools of Henderson and Jefferson- 
ville. 

Lectures were given in reference work, pub- 
lic documents, circulating work with adults 
and children, story telling, cataloging, subject 
headings, classification, ordering, accessioning 
and business methods, and literary criticism. 
In addition, penmanship, pen printing and use 
of typewriter were taught. 

The course covered a period of fifteen 
weeks. 

The class is limited to twelve, two of whom 
may be from out of town who have definite 
connections with Kentucky libraries. 

Geo. T. Sette. 

RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

At the winter school luncheon held at the 
Glenwood Mission Inn, Jan. 22, there were 
seventy persons present. Among those from 
other cities were Dr. Frank P. Hill of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, Miss Ellen M. Chan- 
dler of the Buffalo Public Library, Miss 
Irene Warren of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
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Elmo Reavis of Los Angeles, Mrs. Mary 
Pierce Smith of the Alhambra Public Library, 
Miss Jeanette McFadden and Miss Stella Hupp 
of the Santa Ana Public Library. It was 
announced during the luncheon that a perma- 
nent organization of the graduates of the 
school is being effected thru the directory 
method established at a central bureau. 

It was decided to announce the opening of 
the summer school for June 18, 1917. 

Josern F. Danttts, Librarian. 


Librarians 


Anpbrews, Josephine, has resigned from the 
staff of the Gary Public Library and has taken 
charge of the Public Library of Mishawaka, 
Ind. Miss Andrews served four years as 
assistant librarian at Brazil, Ind. her home 
town, and was two years in a similar capacity 
at Oberlin College. She was for one year at 
the Manual Trainjng High School at Indian- 
apolis, and has been an assistant at Gary for 
two and a half years. 

Bevpen, Charles F. D., state librarian of 
Massachusetts since 1909, has been appointed 
librarian of the Boston Public Library to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wadlin, resigned, but will probably 
not assume his duties for two or three months. 
Mr. Belden was born in Syracuse, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 5, 1871, the son of Francis C. and Jennie 
Maude (Wright) Belden. His early education 
was received in the public schools of Niagara 
Falls and the Central High School, of Buf- 
falo. He graduated from Harvard College 
with the class of 1895 and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1898. He was admitted to the 
bar in New York state in 1899, and is also 
a member of the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion. He was chosen secretary of the faculty 
of law at Harvard and was assistant librarian 
of the Harvard Law School Library from 
1898 until 1908; was then made librarian of 
the Social Law Library, where he remained 
for one year, when he was made Massachu- 
setts state librarian in June, 1909. Since 1909 
Mr. Belden has also been a member of the 
Free Public Library Commission of Massachu- 
setts, and is now chairman, elected until 1920. 
He was president of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club from ro11 to 1913 and vice- 
president from 1910 to 1911. He has been 
twice vice-president and once president of the 
National Association of State Libraries, and 
in 1913-14 was vice-president of the League 
of Library Commissions. An _ appreciative 
biographical sketch of Mr. Belden, with por- 
trait, is contributed to the Harvard Alumni 
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Bulletin of Feb. 8, by Charles Knowles Bolton. 
librarian of the Boston Athenzum. 

Benton, Col. Josiah H., lawyer, Civil War 
veteran, and for the past 22 years a member 
of the Boston Public Library board of trus- 
tees, died Feb. 6 at his home in Boston. Col 
Benton’s intense interest in the Boston Public 
Library began in 1895 with the opening of 
the Copley Square building. In the later 
years of his life he gave practically all his 
attention to making the Boston Library a 
leading institution of its kind in the country 
and to developing the branch system, especially 
in its co-operative influence with the public 
schools and other educational institutions. 

Botton, Charles Knowles, librarian of the 
Boston Athenzum, has been elected a trustee 
of the Museum of Fine Arts in that city. 

Brewer, Clara A., New York State Library 
School 1915-16, began a temporary engage- 
ment as assistant in the economics department 
of Princeton University Library on January 19 

BrownincG, Eliza Gordon, who for 25 years 
has presided over the Indianapolis Public 
Library, has requested the trustees to permit 
her, on the completion of the new building, to 
be relieved of the added responsibility which 
that will entail, tho continuing her present 
work in the new capacity of vice librarian. In 
this Miss Browning follows the example oi 
Miss McLoney of Des Moines in stepping 
aside to a position less in the public eye for 
the sake of assuring to the system she has 
built up a man willing to assume the increased 
responsibility and at the same time young 
enough to stay for ten or twenty years and 
make the work measure up to the increased 
opportunities offered by the new building 

Coupren, Alice, of the 1915-16 class of the 
Riverside Library Service School has just 
been appointed librarian of the Union High 
School at Yreka, Siskiyou County, Cal. Miss 
Coldren is a graduate of the Ypsilanti ( Mich.) 
Normal School. 

Coturns, Alfred S., librarian of the Rey- 
nolds Library in Rochester, N. Y., from 1887 
to Jan. 1, 1911, died in that city Jan. 28. Born 
in New York in 1837, he was educated in 
various schools and was graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary. He accepted 
a charge in Albany. Feeling the need of an 
outdoor occupation, he left the ministry and 
went into the business of fish culture. After 
selling the fish hatchery, Mr. Collins went to 
Rochester and became librarian of Reynolds 
Library, in May, 1887, a year after its opening. 

Craver, H. W., resigns from the Pitts- 
burgh Public Library to take the position of 
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director of the Libraries of the United En- 
gineering Societies in connection with the 
consolidation of the library of the Civil En- 
gineers with the libraries hitherto contained 
in the 390th street building in New York City. 

Custer, Florence Benton. Resolutions wer: 
passed at the annual meeting of the Drexel! 
Library School Alumni Association on the 
death of Florence Benton Custer, of the class 
of 1907, vice-president of the Association 
To those with whom she was associated in 
library work, to those students who listened 
to her lectures, and to those who were so 
fortunate as to be her personal friends, her 
enthusiasm, loyalty and unfailing cheerfulness 
were a source of inspiration, and she will long 
be held in affectionate and grateful remem- 
brance. 

Cutter, W. P., has resigned from the libra 
rianship of the United Engineering Societies’ 
Library in New York, with which the Library 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers is 
in process of amalgamation, and the directors 
have suitably acknowledged his years of serv 
ice in a practical form. 

Dixon, Gladys M., Pratt 1912, formerly first 
assistant of the Mt. Washington branch of 
the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed to take the assistant librarianship of the 
Public Library at El Paso, Texas 

Dwicut, Theodore F., on the staff of the 
3oston Public Library from 1&92 until 1914, 
and an awthority on bibliography, died at his 
home in that city Feb. 3, at the age of seventy- 
one. 

Estiit, Helen Floyd, of the 1916 class River- 
side Library Service School, formerly of 
Colorado, has been appointed assistant libra- 
rian of the Manual Arts High School in Los 
Angeles. 

Farr, Mary P., Drexel Library School 1895, 
is reorganizing the Public Library at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Her work there began last June 
and she expects to complete it within the year 

Fenton, Lena, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary in Wheatland, Wyo., will go March 1 
to the Public Library of Boulder, Colo., as 
librarian. 

Foster, Anna E., has taken a substitute po- 
sition for six months in the Mount Holyoke 
College Library, South Hadley, Mass. Miss 
Foster is a graduate of Mount Holyoke, 1911, 
and of Simmons College Library School, 1914 
She has been an assistant in Swarthmore Col- 
lege Library for two years. 

Frieper, J. H., who has been connected with 
the economics division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, has gone to Boston, where he is 
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engaged in organizing the library of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

Furst, Mrs. Guy H., (Elisabeth Hardman) 
New York State Library School 1907-’08, is 
acting as librarian of the Bay City (Mich.) 
Public Library for a few months. 


GriFFin, Mary, has just been appointed li- 
brarian at St. Paul College, St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss Griffin was a student in the 1916 winter 
session of the Riverside Library Service 
School from which she went to the Ames 
(Iowa) Public Library. Miss Griffin was 
formerly in the Burlington (Iowa) Public 
Library. 

Hatt, Czarina, student in the Riverside Li- 
brary Service School, has been appointed li- 
brarian in the Chicago office of Edward 
Bemus, consulting engineer. Miss Hall is a 
gracuate of Lombard College, and on leaving 
the Riverside School was employed at the 
Omaha Public Library. 

Hatt, Drew B., librarian of the Somerville 
(Mass.) Public Library, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect May 1. 

Jounston, Prof. Henry, retired, has been 
appointed librarian of the historical museum 
of the City College of New York. 

Knapp, Grace H., is assisting temporarily 
in the Mount Holyoke College Library in the 
absence of one of the staff. Miss Knapp 


graduated from Mount Holyoke in 1893 and 


has taught for many years in Bitlis, Har- 
poot, and Van, Turkey. She gained some 
library experience in Colorado College a num- 
ber of years ago and last year was in the 
training class in the Westfield (Mass.) 
Athenaeum. 

Linpsay, Mary B., early in January resigned 
her position as librarian of the Public Library 
in Evanston, Ill, on account of ill health. 
Miss Lindsay suffered a nervous breakdown 
shortly before the holidays and had gone to 
live with her brother in Chicago. On Jan. 23 
she fell to the ground from a third-story win- 
dow, and died without regaining consciousness. 
Miss Lindsay began her studies in library 
work under Melvil Dewey. Completing this 
work in the New York State Library School 
she returned to her home in Peoria, Ill, and 
accepted a position as chief in the catalog de- 
partment of the Peoria Public Library, resign- 
ing her position there to go to Evanston in 
1894. 

McCaw, Agnes, librarian at Fair Haven, Vt., 
for sixteen months, was found dead in bed 
Jan. 9 by her sister, with whom she made her 
home. Death was due to heart trouble. Miss 
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McCaw was born in St. Albans, England, 
6c years ago and came to this country when 
five years old. 

McCorp, Elizabeth, Drexel Library School 
1903, was married to Frank Eugene Martin of 
Great Falls, at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
at Helena, Mont., on Jan. 15. They will live 
in Great Falls where Mr. Martin is telegraph 
editor of the Great Falls Tribune. Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s place in the Bozeman Public Library has 
been taken by Geneva Cook of Bozeman. 

Macponatp, Jean, Denver Public Library 
Training Class 1912, has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Boulder Public Library to 
become librarian of the North Side High 
School in Denver. 

McDona.p, Marian, New York State Library 
Summer School 1915, who resigned her posi- 
tion as children’s librarian at the Westmount, 
Canada, Public Library in November to go to 
England as a Red Cross worker, was married 
on Dec. 31 to Stuart Forbes, lieutenant of a 
Canadian regiment. 

MontcomMery, Thomas Lynch, state librarian 
of Pennsylvania, is the author of an appreci- 
ative biographical sketch of Gov. Samuel 
Whitaker Pennypacker in The Alumni Regis- 
ter of the University of Pennsylvania for 
November, 1916. 

Moore, Annie Carroll, who has charge of 
the children’s work in the New York Public 
Library, has a number of lectures which she 
is prepared to give either to general audiences 
of adults, to students, or to boys and girls. 
There are general lectures on juvenile litera- 
ture, and also introductions to specific books. 

Parsons, Mary P., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1913, will leave her position 
as assistant in the public catalog room of the 
New York Public Library on April 1 to be- 
come librarian of the Morristown (N. J.) 
Public Library. 

Pecan, Patience, who has acted as librarian 
of the Denver North Side High School for 
several years, has resigned and has taken a 
position as business librarian for the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Chicago. 

Perrovitcu, Woislav M., has been appointed 
chief of the Slavonic division of the New 
York Public Library, and assumed his duties 
on Feb. 13. Mr. Petrovitch received his edu- 
cation in Serbia, his native country, at the 
University of Belgrade. He also holds a 
bachelor’s degree from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. He was for 
two years assistant librarian in the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and has been an assistant in the Copy- 
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right Office of the Library of Congress. From 
1906 to 1909 he was vice-couusul of the United 
States at Belgrade and from 1913 to 1916 was 
an attaché of the Serbian Legation in London. 
Recently he has been lecturing on the French 
language and literature at New York Uni- 
versity. He has written French, English, Ger- 
man, Russian, and Italian grammars for the 
use of Serbians, as well as Serbian grammars 
for the use of persons speaking English, Ger- 
man, and French. He is the author of “Hero 
tales and legends of the Serbians”; “Serbia: 
her people, history, and aspirations”; an 
adaptation of a Serbian drama called “The 
Empress of the Balkans”; and “The literary 
history of the Southern Slavs,” a work soon 
to be published in England, and probably in 
America. 

Ranson, Mary E., of the 1916 winter session 
of the Riverside Library Service School. is 
now in charge of the Hermosa Beach branch 
of the Los Angeles County Free Library. 

Rem, Alice, who has been an assistant at 
the Totowa branch of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Public Library, has been appointed librarian 
of the new People’s Park branch which will 
be opened in February 

Ser, Alice, who succeeded Miss Northey in 
the Hood River County Library, Oregon, about 
a year and a hali ago, has resigned to become 
librarian of Phillips University in Enid, Okla. 

SHELLENBERGER, Grace, has been appointed 
supervisor of libraries in state institutions in 
lowa, succeeding Eliza Townsend, who re- 
cently resigned to be married. 

SitH, Dorothea L., graduate of the River 
side Library Service School. has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library at 
Woodland, Cal. Miss Smith is a Stanford 
graduate and has held successively positions 
as cataloger of the Santa Clara County Fre« 
Library, and librarian of the Siskiyou Union 
High School at Yreka, Cal 

Situ, Jessamine M., New York State Li- 
brary School rg91o-"11, has gone to the Fer- 
guson Library, Stamford, Conn., as general 
assistant 

Supers, Helen D., Drexel Library School 
1903, library organizer, of Ashbourne, Pa., 
and M. Rebecca Lingenfelter, Drexel 1914, 
cataloger, of Philadelphia, with the assistance 
of the student librarians, are reorganizing the 
library of the Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa. 

Swezey, Anna D., has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Salem (Ore.) Public Li- 
brary, and was married Feb. 12 to Robert H. 
Armstrong of Seattle 
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Trepp, Christine S., Pratt 1899, for some 
years on the Johns Hopkins’ library staff, has 
been made cataloger at the John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, Illinois. 


WertenKAmpr, Frank, has an article in The 
History Teacher's Magazine for February on 
“Pictorial documents as illustrating American 
history.” 


Wuiraker, Alfred Edward, who was presi- 
dent of the Colorado Library Association 1896- 
1897 and again, after its resuscitation, from 
May 6, 1905, to Dec. 28, 1909, died at the home 
of his daughter in Denver Nov. 28, 1916. He 
was born in Springfield, Mass., Jan. 23, 1842, 
but his boyhood was spent in Wilbraham, Mass. 
He was graduated from Amherst in the class 
of ’66 and received his master’s degree in ’78 
He was a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity, and captain of the baseball team 
This interest in athletics he retained during the 
rest of his life. Soon after graduation Mr 
Whitaker went to California by the way oi! 
the Isthmus of Panama, and for a while en- 
gaged in mining with an uncle. Later he be- 
came librarian of the Mercantile Library of 
San Francisco, which position he held for 
twenty-five years. It was during this time that 
he edited one of the early important catalogs 
of the ccuntry. He went to Denver in 1893, 
and in 1894 was elected librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. Here he did 
a most efficient and highly appreciated work in 
the reconstruction of the library just as it 
began its real expansion. In 1909 he retired 
with a pension from the Carnegie fund. 


Winters, William Huffman, librarian of the 
New York Law Institute for 45 years, died 
Jan. 28 at his home in New York. Mr. Win 
ters was born in Dayton, O., and was gradu 
ated from Miami University in 1863 wit! 
Calvin S. Brice and others who became emi- 
nent. He studied law at the Harvard Law 
School and received his degree of LL.B. in 
1868. He became librarian of the New York 
Law Institute in 1872, when it was in the old 
Burton Theater Building in Chambers Street, 
and rescued from oblivion the “Law Record” 
or register of Alexander Hamilton from 1795 
to 1804. Mr. Winters was the author of 
numerous legal and historical works, including 
“History of American states’ legislation,” 
“Bibliography of trust combinations,” “Laws 
of burial,” “Law literature relating to the 
theaters, clubs, etc.”: “History of the New 
York Law Institute,” and “History of the 
Alumni Association of the Harvard Law 
School.” He also contributed to law journals 
and periodicals 
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New England 
MAINE 

Augusta. At a hearing, Feb. 15, before the 
committee on appropriations and financial af- 
fairs it was again urged that the old Blaine 
estate be obtained as the site for a state library 
building. It was brought out that the Blaine 
property was no longer available for this pur- 
pose and former Chief Justice Whitehouse 
suggested that the library be built on the capi- 
tol grounds in the rear of the state house 
The fire hazard in the present building was 
emphasized as the greatest reason for a new 
and fireproof library. 


VERMONT 

Burlington. The library of the University 
of Vermont is not only a public library for 
Burlington, but a free circulating library for 
the whole state. Anyone is eligible to use it. 
This state-wide circulation has existed for 
several years, and every year has seen an in- 
crease in its volume. About the only condi- 
tion, outside of citizenship or residence, is the 
payment of transportation both ways. The 
time limit is purposely made easy and fitted 
to the individual need, so far as the rights of 
other readers permit. 

St. Albans Bay. Dr. G. C. Lee of Carlisle, 
Va., has equipped a free reading room for the 
town, to be known as the Hazelton memorial 
reading room, in memory of Silas F. Hazel 
ton, one of Dr. Lee’s employes, who was 
drowned in 1915. The room is open every 
afternoon and evening, and is in charge of th: 
ladies of the Iroquoisia Community Club. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Athol. The selectmen have received notice 
that Mrs. Emogene Fairbanks, who died re- 
cently in Brookline, bequeathed $500 for li- 
brary purposes for the town of Athol. 

Barre P. L. The sum of $2000 has been 
received trom Miss Fannie Young as a me- 
morial of her mother. The income is to be 
used for the purchase of books 

Boston. A farewell banquet was tendered to 
Horace G. Wadlin by the trustees and em 
ployes of the Boston Public Library in Con 
vention Hall Jan. 31. A silver vase was pre 
sented to Mr. Wadlin as a reminder of the 
esteem in which he is held by all. President 
James W. Kenney of the Employes’ Benefit 
Association was toastmaster, and William F 
Kenney. vice-president of the board of trus 
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tees, and Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D., Rev 
\rthur Connolly of Jamaica Plain and Samuel 
Carr, all trustees, spoke highly of Mr. Wadlin's 
work. President Josiah H. Benton of the 
trustees was unable to be present, but sent a 
letter glowing with compliments, as did Rev 
James De Normandie, D.D. Others of Mr 
Wadlin’s eulogizers were John A. Brett, a 
former trustee; Alice M. Jordan, James Kel- 
ley, Helen M. Bell and Lindsey Swift, library 
department executives 
Boston. The Public Library has received a 
generous legacy by the will of Josiah H. Ben- 
ton, late chairman of the library trustees. The 
will provides for the payment of $100,000 to 
the library trustees outright, to be held as “The 
Children’s Fund,” the income to be applied to 
the purchase of books for the use of the young 
The residue of the property, which will amount 
to more than $1,000,000, is left in trust to Mrs 
Benton, and upon her death-it will be turned 
over to the library trustees. Mr. Benton pro- 
vided that one-half of the net income of the 
residue of the property is to be applied to the 
purchase of books, maps and other library ma 
terial of permanent value and benefit, the in- 
tention being that such income shall be applied 
or books for scholarly research and use. The 
remaining one-half of the residue is to be held 
as an accumulating fund, the interest and in 
come to be added to the principal and rein 
ested as principal until the total amount shall 
he $2,000,000. The fund is then to be applied 
» the enlargement of the present central li 
brary building, or to the construction of an 
other central library building in such part of 
the city as may be then most desirable for the 
ccommodation of the people of the city 
Boston. Mass. State ! Charles I. D. Bel 
cen, Ibn. (7th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 30, 
1916.) Accessions, 5007. Expenditures for 
hooks, $6099.66: for binding, $1817.06; for 
ilaries, $16,226.58. An appropriation of $5000 
or cataloging made by the legislature of 1916 
enabled the head cataloger to adjust the make 
up of the recataloging staff for the most 
eficient team work. The groups of books 
italoged during the second year of the new 
plan included all current additions; publica- 
tions of geographical, patriotic and scientific 
ocieties; genealogy; town and state docu- 
ments; United States publications; foreign 
documents; and law books. A total of 46,861 
ylumes were cataloged and 50,882 cards were 
bled 
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Cheshire P. L. The library has received a 
bequest of $1000, the income to be spent for 
books. 

North Attleboro. The trustees of the Rich- 
ards Memorial Library are preparing to take 
steps to enlarge the building. The matter will 
be broached to the finance committee before 
the spring town meeting. 

South Hadley. The Mount Holyoke College 
Library has received as a bequest from Jane 
M. Lamb, a part of the library of her father, 
the late Samuel O. Lamb, a lawyer of Green- 
field, Mass. It consists of 1000 volumes, a 
large number of which are substantial works 
in political science and American history. 

Woburn P. L. George H. Evans, Ibn. (62d 
ann. rpt—r916.) Accessions 1483; lost or 
withdrawn 764; total 48,616. New registration 
1777; total 3804. Circulation 74,702. Receipts 
$8615.29; expenditures $8540.86, including 
$1421.54 for books, $261.02 for periodicals, 
$373.79 for binding, and $3446.21 for salaries. 

Worcester. Anticipating that in the near 
future there will be provisions made by the 
city council for funds with which to build a 
new central library building, or an addition 
to the present free public library plant on the 
vacant land in Pearl Street, adjoining the 
present plant, the trustees of the library have 
appointed a committee of five to consider 
plans and specifications for a new building. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport. By the will of Mrs. Thomas G. 
Ford, who died recently in Florence, Italy, and 
which has been admitted to probate here, the 
Redwood Library received $1000. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport. On Jan. 19 the work of mov- 
ing the books from the old law library of the 
Fairfield county courthouse to the new library 
in the courthouse addition began. The law 
library will occupy three times as much space 
as before. The old library will be utilized and 
in addition the library is to have the entire 
second floor in the addition, giving it over 
200 feet of floor area, enough to house all 
the 14,000 volumes of the present library and 
provide room for the natural increase of 
volumes from year to year. Four rooms are 
provided for the private use of attorneys. A 
large work room is provided at the northwest 
corner of the new addition for the librarian. 

Torrington. An addition to the Torrington 
Library is soon to be built. It will be 25 by 
36 feet, one story high, with slate roof and 
steam heat. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 


Antwerp. For a number of years the village 
of Antwerp has possessed a sufficient number 
of books to constitute a library, but it has 
been without a builcing. Thru the generosity 
of George N. Crosby a building and site have 
been provided, to cost $15,000. Work will be 
started in the spring. Besides the amount 
specified, Mr. Crosby gives an endowment 
fund of $10,000, with the understanding that 
the village make a yearly appropriation of 
$400. An appropriation of $300 has been 
made yearly for some time. The new library 
will occupy the site of the old Foster House, 
which has fallen into disuse. For the past 
ten or twelve years the library has been housed 
in a rented building. 

Brooklyn. Pratt Institute F. L. Edward 
F. Stevens, Ibn. (Ann. rpt.—yr. ending June 
30, 1916.) Accessions, 6160; withdrawals, 
3014; total, 112,244. Circulation, 226,859. New 
registration, 4515; total, 54,000. Expenditure 
for books, $6138; for periodicals, $903; for 
binding, $1487; for salaries, $25,314. A suc- 
cessful innovation of the year was the Alcove, 
where a collection of about 500 of those books 
which have made the history of literature at- 
tracted a new and widespread interest in these 
masterpieces. The collection of art material 
in the art reference room was enriched during 
the spring by the acquisition of fragments 
of ancient Coptic textiles showing rare designs 
and color effects. One side of the catalog 
case in the circulating department was finished, 
bringing the dictionary catalog as far as the 
letter M. The report of the Library School 
is bound in with that of the library. 

Collins. The Free Library, which for four- 
teen years has struggled along under many 
difficulties, was provided in 1916 with a home 
of its own. A _ building costing $7000, to 
provide a home for the books and a center for 
all kinds of social, civic and educational activi- 
ties for the community, was erected and given 
to the library, the greater part of the cost 


.having been provided by Mr. and Mrs. B. W 


Law. The site was provided by gift of L. L. 
Hathaway: $500 came into the treasury by 
bequest of the late Miss Laura Peck, and the 
people of the school district showed their 
interest and good will by voting an annual 
appropriation of $100 for library support. 
Elmira. The preliminary plans for the new 
$70,000 Carnegie Library to be erected on 
the site of the old Reynolds mansion provide 
for an exterior which will follow as closely as 
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possible the old Colonial architecture of this 
section of the United States. The building 
will be of Colonial brick with limestone facing. 
It will be two stories high, and its capacity for 
volumes will be 60,000. 

New York City. As the result of consistent 
and combined activity on the part of teachers, 
associations, clubs and individuals, a resolu- 
tion has been submitted to the trustees of the 
New York Public Library for approval under 
the Carnegie gift of a site for a public library 
for Fordham-Bedford section of the Bronx. 

New York City. Held in England, await- 
ing the time when its shipment to this coun- 
try will be safe, is a collection of 1000 books 
and manuscripts, including 450 volumes on 
early English law, which the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library has just bought. The collec- 
tion was gathered by the late L. K. K. Bushe- 
Fox, formerly fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Its intrinsic value, apart from its 
traditional and historic importance to the law 
student, may be gleaned from the fact that it 
includes two copies of the “Abridgments” by 
Statham. A single copy of this work sold for 
$2800 last January 18 at a sale in the Ander- 
son Auction Galleries. Of especial interest to 
Columbia men is the fact that two volumes 
which a century and more ago belonged to 
Alexander Hamilton, once a Columbia stude™:, 
are in the collection. 


New York City. A valuable addition to the 
genealogical material of the New York Public 
Library has recently been received in the gift 
by the widow of Professor Frank Dempster 
Sherman, of Columbia University, of the lat- 
ter’s large collection of genealogical records 
of the Sherman family. To his abilities as a 
mathematician and a poet, Professor Sherman 
added a keen interest in genealogical pursuits, 
and several years ago, after compiling the 
records of his own branch of the Sherman 
family, he undertook the task of compiling the 
records of all the prominent Sherman families 
in the United States. The results of his 
researches are preserved in ten loose-leaf vol- 
umes, beautifully written by hand. In all, the 
volumes contain more than 5000 pages. They 
have been remounted and bound by the library 
for public use. 

New York City. N. Y. Acad. of Med. L. 
(John S. Brownne, Ibn.) (Rpt.—1916.) Acces- 
sions (books) 3911; total 105,504; total num- 
ber of pamphlets accessioned 63,767, unacces- 
sioned 109,855. In the circulating department 
3921 books, 1071 pamphlets, and 3222 jour- 
nals were issued 4359 times to 695 members, 
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publishers and other libraries. In the reading 
room 27,203 readers were served. The library 
appropriation, which does not include salaries, 
was $3500, of which $3441.10 were spent, the 
largest single item being $2098 for binding 
2088 volumes. From special funds an addi- 
tional income of $3119.50 was received, of 
which $1348.93 were spent for books and 
$1770.57 for periodicals. Since the last report 
437 cards have been issued for the afternoon 
and evening use of the library. The war has 
interfered seriously with the purchase of books 
and periodicals needed in the library, and the 
unexpended balance of over $5000 is being held 
to procure this mass of material later. The 
library has been further handicapped by its 
lack of space, but this will probably be obviated 
before long by the addition to the building 
which the board of trustees and the council 
recommend in another part of the report. 
New York City. Russell Sage Found. L. 
Frederick W. Jenkins, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending 
Sept. 30, 1916.) Accessions 1193 volumes, 11,- 
324 serials (excluding duplicates); total re- 
sources, 14,763 bound volumes, 28,807 unbound, 
and approximately 3000 clippings. During the 
year 821 bound volumes were presented to the 
library, of which 287 were added to the per- 
manent collection. 37,230 reports and pam- 
phlets were also presented, of which number 
11,324 were added. While a large proportion 
of the gifts proved upon examination to be 
duplicates, much valuable material was re- 
ceived in this way, and these duplicates were 
passed along to other libraries who could make 
use of them. The largest number went to 
Bryn Mawr College, and many were sent to 
the State Library at Albany and to the London 
School of Economics thru the exchange service 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Except in 
rare cases, the library does not send its own 
books out of the city. The circulation for 
the year was 8958 volumes loaned for use 
outside the building, compared with 6911 
loaned during the previous year. It is in the 
use made of the library for reference and 
study, however, that the increase was most 
gratifying. During the year, the total num- 
ber of readers was 16,170. The average num- 
ber of readers per month was 1348, compared 
with 300 five years ago. The making of 
typewritten bibliographies on request was be- 
gun five years ago, when 61 were made. In 
1915-16, 223 such lists were made, ranging 
from a letter incorporating the titles of two 
or three of the best books on a subject, to a 
12-page reading list. In a constant effort to 
make the library more readily usable, the 
stacks have been labeled, and during the year 
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when all the data are available, references will 
be posted in the stack, calling attention to other 
collections in the city where the investigator 
may supplement researches in the library. A 
Handbook of the library is in preparation. 

Norwich. The annual statistical and general 
report of Guernsey Memorial Library (N 
Louise Rucktashler, Ibn.) shows that the work 
of each department has materially increased. 
The library was open 305 days and 48 hours 
each week. Aside from the use of the main 
building books are placed in 44 local school 
rooms, 39 rural schools, one institution and 
five distributing agencies outside the city, cov- 
ering a radius of 18 miles. There are 4236 
registered borrowers, of whom 336 registered 
during the year. The circulation was 43,397. 
Every possible occasion—holidays, public 
movements, the events of the year, the many 
anniversary dates and the community vocations 
—has been seized to exploit library resources. 
One hundred and six meetings were held in the 
parlors by civic or educational organizations, 
five camp fires with a membership of 90 girls 
from the library registration, and other data 
noted in the report, show that the library is 
working for and with the community spirit 

Rochester. Ground has been broken for a 
branch library building in the northeastern 
part of the city. The site is a fifty-foot lot 
on the west side of Goodman street, just 
north of Main street, and adjoining the old 
Hayward homestead on the south. The front 
is to be of a dark red tapestry brick, with 
cream-colored stone trimming The main 
library entrance will be on the south side and 
a separate entrance for children will be lo- 
cated just beyond. 

Walden. Under the direction of Anna R. 
Phelps, state library organizer, subject cards 
are to be made for the books already in the 
Public Library. The use of the library will 
in the future be extended free to all out-of- 
town pupils in the public schools 

NEW JERSEY 

Hasbrouck Heights. The Borough League 
Library, started in 1905, and the Free Public 
Library, started in 1915, have been consolidated 
by the gift to the town of the library and 
equipment of the Borough League by Mr. 
Black, the original donor. The consolidated 
library, to be known as the Public Library of 
Hasbrouck Heights, will be housed in Borough 
League Hall. 

Pleasantville. The Public Library of Pleas- 
antville has been formally opened in a room 
in the high school building. Nearly 1000 books, 
fully cataloged, are on the shelves. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilkes-Barre. Announcement was made 
Jan. 18 that John Welles Hollenback had given 
$10,000 to the Luzerne County Medical Society 
to be used for an addition to the library and 
for the purchase of books. There are 7000 
books in the medical library, and with the addi- 
tion of the books to be purchased by the Hol- 
lenback money, the society will have the largest 
medical library in the state, outside of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 


The South 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond. That there is keen interest in a 
library for Richmond and a persistent deter 
mination to get it on the part of educators, 
ministers, clubs, and individuals is evident 
from the plan for a public library now pend- 
ing in the city council. The notable fact about 
the plan is that it puts its emphasis on essen- 
tial things. It does not call for the construc- 
tion of a costly library building. It asks for 
$25,000 for the establishment of a library sys- 
tem which consists first of all in the employ- 
ment of an expert librarian, the renting of 
temporary headquarters, and the purchase oi 
books. It hopes that by co-operative arrange- 
ments the various book collections in the city 
may be employed for the fullest benefit of the 


people. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


West Asheville. In a room over a store are 
300 volumes, possibly more, which have been 
given to the town by Capt. J. E. Ray. Maga- 
zines and pictures help to make the room in- 
viting. When the new public school build- 
ing, now in process of erection, is finished, a 
room will be set aside for Captain Ray's library 
and an assistant placed in charge. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Darlington. As soon as suitable plans can 
be drawn, and the contract given out, work 
will start on the construction of a Carnegie 
Library on Main street, between the square 
and St. John’s High School. The Carnegie 
Corporation has agreed to donate $10,000 for 


the building. 
GEORGIA 


Oxford. A fire in the library of Emory 
University, Feb. 7, threatened the destruc- 
tion of the building. Prompt action on the 
part of students and the fire department saved 
much of the building and practically all the 
library of 50,000 books. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. The local publicity committee, 

arranging for the Louisville meeting of the 
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A. L. A. June 21-27, offered prizes to the 
Louisville Free Public Library staff for de- 
signs for full page advertisements to appear 
in library periodicals. There were twenty- 
four designs submitted. These were judged 
by Paul A. Plaschke, cartoonist on the Courier- 
Journal and Times, Wyncie King, cartoonist 
on the Louisville Herald, and Charles Sneed 
Williams, artist and portrait painter. Three 
of the winning designs will appear in the 
LipRARY JOURNAL. The first prize, a two- 
pound box of candy, was won by Ruth Theo- 
bald, assistant at the Crescent Hill branch, 
whose design is printed in the advertising 
pages of this issue. The second winning de- 
sign was submitted by Ella C. Warren, as- 
sistant in the circulation department of the 
main library. It consists of a black hand with 
open fingers touching every part of the map 
of the United States, over which is the in- 
scription, “Louisville—Within Easy Reach, 
A. L. A., June 21-27, 17.” The third best de- 
sign, submitted by Berneita C. Bennett, mem- 
ber of the apprentice class, shows the sun, 
with A. L. A. on its face, shining down on a 
map of Kentucky and centering upon Louis- 
ville, and carries the line, “The Spot in the 
Sun, June 21-27.” 
TENNESSE! 

Chattanooga P. L. Margaret Dunlap, Ibn 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Sept. 30, 1916.) Accessions, 
3749; withdrawals, 970; total, 35,8390. Circu- 
lation, 105,224. New registration, 3814; total, 
14,072. Receipts, $14,743.61. Expenditures for 
books, $4432.51; for periodicals, $424.96; for 
binding, $487.23; for salaries, S6898.91. Six 
county branches are maintained, and a branch 
for colored people installed in the Howard 
High School has 465 persons registered. 


The Central West 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit P. L. Adam Strohm, Ibn. (51st 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending July 1, 1916.) Acces- 
sions, 43,253; withdrawals, 22,436; total, 350,- 
492. Circulation, 1,504,000. New registration, 
30,882: total, 109,213. Receipts, $486,271.60, 
including a bond issue, for the new Main 
Library, of $226,188.88. Expenditures, $370,- 
047.58; for books, $40,341.36; for periodicals, 
$3746.15; for binding, $11,998.79; for salaries, 
$130,638.34. An extension of time for the 
loan of books from two to four weeks proved 
satisfactory to the library and public as well. 
In order to further the nation-wide movement 
of Americanization, the library secured popular 
collections in various alien languages for the 
foreign readers, and has several linguists 
among the members of the staff. The Burton 
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residence was turned over to the library in 
the summer of 1915, and the Burton historical 
collection was enriched by gift from Mr. Bur- 
ton of 16,080 pieces, as well as 3008 photo- 
stats of documents in Washington archives, 
719 pieces from the Detroit Post no. 384 
G. A. R., and the Peter White loan collection 
of letters 
OHIO 

It is estimated that 2,500,000 persons will be 
offered state aid in the development of county 
district libraries if the Marker bill which has 
been introduced into the legislature is passed 
The more important provisions of the bill are 
that it creates a county library district in 
every county of the state not now maintaining 
a county library system; that it places the 
system in hands of a board of five library 
trustees who serve without pay and who are 
appointed by the Common Pleas judge; that 
an annual appropriation of $500 is to be of 
fered to all county districts provided an equal 
sum is raised by local taxation; and that coun 
ty district librarians pass a state examination 
so that standard qualifications may be assured 

Cleveland. The wrecking of the old library 
building was begun in January. 

Cleveland. A collection of 545 bookplates 
and other engravings by Edwin Davis French, 
the foremost American designer and engraver 
of bookplates, has been given to Western 
Reserve University by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Lemperly of this city, in memory of their 
daughter Lucia, a student in the College for 
Women, who died in 1915. The collection ts 
accompanied by several standard works on 
bookplates, the catalogs of Mr. French’s book- 
plates as exhibited at the Grolier Club in New 
York and the Rowfant Club in Cleveland and 
the volume published as a memorial to Mr 
French, which includes a checklist of his 
engravings. 

Dayton. The new children’s library room 
at the Bomberger Park Library was opened 
Feb. 1. It is equipped with 1ooo children’s 
books, both English and German, and fourteen 
juvenile magazines 

INDIANA 

Cambridge City. A gift of $1000 has been 
made to the Public Library by Mr. and Mrs 
W. A. Laymon and children, of St. Louis 
The money is to be used in enlarging the chil 
dren’s department of the library. 

Indianapolis. The House of Represent- 
atives adopted a favorable report from the 
committee on public libraries on the Cravens 
bill, to provide for the establishment of county 
libraries. The bill was amended in minor ways. 
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ILLINOIS 

Chicago. Constructive activities of the Chi- 
cago Public Library for 1917 will be retarded 
as a result of a reduction of $52,000 in the 
fund for the current year, according to a 
report made in January by Librarian Henry 
E. Legler to the board of directors. The 
reduction is due to a decrease of approximately 
12 per cent. in the library's assessed valuation 
under the Juul law. 

Chicago P. L. Henry E. Legler, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—1916.) The work of the library for 1916 
shows an average issue of books for home use 
of 16,666 every day, or 2083 for every work- 
ing hour of the year. The total issues for 
home use were 5,014,745, a gain over the pre- 
ceding year of nearly half a million volumes. 
No account was kept of books from open 
shelves used for reading or reference on the 
premises, but as the reading room attendance 
was 3,744,079 and each visitor used at least 
one book, the total recorded use of the Pub- 
lic Library reaches the large total of 8,759,724. 
The library maintains 44 reading rooms, six 
of them in the Loop building, and the others 
scattered in various sections of the city, in- 
cluding 19 in small parks. For every day of 
the 366 comprised in 1916 (leap year) the 
visitors in the reading rooms averaged 10,232. 
Of these, the year’s total was thus divided: 
Main reading room 942,752; branches, 2,289,- 
191; Reference Department, 347,934; Civics 
Room, 62,157; Woman’s Study Room, 31,790; 
Art Room 16,590; Thomas Hughes Room, 33,- 
843; Patents Room, 20,722. There are now 
729,763 volumes in the library, but only about 
half of these circulate. Among the innova- 
tions of the year was the issuance of a gen- 
eral card allowing each reader to take out five 
hooks at one time for home use. Another 
new policy inaugurated the organization of 
strong libraries in some of the High Schools— 
including the Nicholas Senn, Lake View, 
Austin, Englewood, John Marshall and Carter 
Harrison Technical. By dint of many econo- 
mies, the Library Board was enabled to get 
together a fund which enabled the purchase of 
a lot and erection of a branch building on 
Kimbark avenue near Sixty-third, to be known 
as the Woodlawn branch. It will be the larg- 
est branch library in the city, covering an area 
of 44 by 125 feet, and it cost the least money 
of any—$18.500 in addition to the price of the 
lot which was $8000. It is designed on entirely 
new lines, and the board hopes to make it 
the model for additional branches of the same 
type. The board has received for the use of 
patrons of the Woodlawn branch a gift of 500 
pianola records, and these are to be circulated 


for home use. Plans for this year contemplate 
a complete reorganization of the system, as 
described in the Lisrary youRNAL for January. 

Evanston P. L. Mary B. Lindsay, Ibn. (43d 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1916.) Acces- 
sions 2225; withdrawals 728; total resources, 
53,533 books; 2284 mounted pictures, 210 
photographs, 397 sheets of music, and 572 
pianola rolls. Circulation 109,198. Music 
rolls lent, 262. New registration 2213; total 
10,932. Receipts $26,739.69; expenditures $13,- 
142.31, including $1111.23 for books, $246.02 
for periodicals, and $7164.64 for salaries. The 
new law allowing adequate funds for libraries 
went into effect late in 1915, and the resultant 
increased income began in April. It is pro- 
mised that the next year’s report will show an 
increase in staff, in salaries, in upkeep, and in 
book supply. 

Rock Island. At the last meeting of the 
library board it was voted to install the open 
shelf system in the Public Library as soon as 
the necessary changes can be made. It was 
also decided to extend the borrowers’ privi- 
leges to allow any reasonable number of books 
to go out on one card. 


The Northwest 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee. An arrangement has been made 
with school officials by which eighth grade 
classes in the public schools get a half day 
off for an inspection of the library, beginning 
Feb. 1. Each class is shown thru the institu- 
tion, and its uses and purposes are explained. 
A branch library has been opened in the De- 
troit street school. It is the first to be estah- 

lished in the grade schools. 


IOWA 


The report of the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion of the biennial period July 1, 1914 to 
June 30, 1916, has been published by the state. 
During the period there was an unprecedented 
increase in the number of free public libraries; 
the establishment of a library was voted upon 
in 15 towns and the vote successfully carried 
in 13 towns, giving a total of 131 free public 
libraries in Iowa. Three Carnegie buildings 
were dedicated and a new building was erected 
at Central City from the proceeds of a farm 
which was given for library purposes. Eleven 
towns at the time of the report had Carnegie 
buildings under construction and two other 
towns had received gifts which provided for a 
library lot and building. An extension of li- 
brary privileges was effected by the discon- 
tinuance of guarantor’s cards and by the privi- 
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lege of borrowing a larger number of books 
at a time and for a longer period. Rural 
extension was provided for by a law which 
allows a maximum tax of one mill by the 
rural community for the use of the library. 
The number of communities extending their 
privileges to communities beyond town limits 
was increased from 14 to 24. The total num- 
ber of association libraries, supported by sub- 
scription, was raised to 50, several of which 
have already taken measures to become free 
libraries. In addition to its usual work the 
traveling library has added a collection of 
colored reproductions of the work of Ameri- 
can artists and prints of the Abbey pictures in 
the Boston Public Library; these pictures cir- 
culate freely in periods of two weeks. The 
commission co-operates in the course of li- 
brary training given by the State University 
for six weeks each summer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Jamestown. J. H. Shannon of Devils Lake 
has been employed by the board of education 
to draw plans for a new $35,000 Public Library. 
The building is the gift of the late Alfred E. 
Diskey. 

NEBRASKA 

The report of the Nebraska Public Library 
Commission published Nov. 30, 1916, covers 
the work of the commission since 1914. 
“Twelve new libraries have been established, 


two libraries formerly maintained by associa- 
tions have been turned over to city control 
while one library formerly independent has 
become a branch library thru a consolidation 


of cities. This makes a net gain of 13 tax- 
supported libraries in the biennium and brings 
the total number of libraries up to 90. Add- 
ing the 35 libraries maintained by clubs and 
library associations, gives 125 libraries in the 
state. There still remain 19 towns of 1000 
population or over which do not maintain li- 
braries.” Fifteen new library buildings have 
been completed in the biennium and six more 
are under construction. Library sessions have 
been arranged for district and state meetings 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
enlist the interest of the women’s clubs in 
libraries. A three days’ library institute for 
new librarians, preceding the meeting of the 
state association, was tried as an experiment in 
October, 1916; it was not given over to in- 
formal discussion but was a session for definite 
instruction. The commission regularly aids 
inexperienced librarians by giving a corre- 
spondence course of 20 lessons on elementary 
points of library work, by sending to every 
library in the state the Wisconsin Library 
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Bulletin and the monthly 4. L. A. Booklist 
and by sending in circuits other library period- 
icals which many small libraries are too poor 
to buy. The traveling libraries have sent out 
51,372 volumes in response to 3342 requests, 
as compared with 40,590 volumes and 1962 
requests in the preceding biennium. These 
books have gone to 461 shipping stations in 
88 counties. About 1000 German books have 
been added to the foreign books of the travel- 
ing library, but many requests for other spe- 
cial groups of books have not been met be- 
cause of lack of funds. Statistics on the circu- 
lation in the state institutional libraries are 
incomplete, for three of the thirteen libraries 
did not report and two others covered only 
seven months each. From those remaining the 
circulation of books was 45,457. During 1916 
efforts were made to work out a plan for the 
centralization of the library activities in Lin- 
coln supported by the state. There are at 
present five such library agencies, the State 
Library and the Library Commission in the 
Capitol, the University Library, the Historical 
Society Library and the Legislative Reference 
Bureau Library on the university campus. The 
plan suggested calls for the erection of a 
building at the university campus in which 
shall be housed the last four; also the trans- 
fer from the State Library to the University 
Library of the collection of works of a gen- 
eral character and the maintenance of the 
State Library at the Capitol as a law library 
under the control of the Supreme Court. 
Such a plan has received the approval of the 
governing bodies of all the organizations con- 
cerned and also the endorsement of the Ne- 
braska Library Association. This plan would 
secure a logical, sensible and efficient centrali- 
zation of the library resources of the state 
which would bring beneficial results to the 
libraries themselves and to all those who make 
use of them. The plan is more fully discussed 
in a pamphlet, “Co-ordination of state sup- 
ported library activities in Lincoln,” published 
by the Nebraska Library Association in 1916. 

Wymore. A Carnegie grant of $10,000 has 
been made to this city for a library building 
and the city has passed an ordinance appro- 
priating $1000 for its maintenance. 


MONTANA 

Butte F. P. L. John F. Davies, Ibn. 
—yr. ending Apr. 30, 1916.) Accessions, 2585; 
withdrawals, 759; total, 52,27 Circulation, 
175,726. Receipts, $40,425.09. Expenditure for 
books, $2419.43; for periodicals, $1044.09; for 
binding, $1884.87; for salaries, $16,203.76. 
During the year the requisition system was 
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introduced in the administration of the library, 
and the extra care it entailed was found an 
advantage to the library funds. A depository 
library was established in the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
several small libraries were organized in dis- 
tant schools. 


The Southwest 


WVISSOURI 


The ninth annual report of the Missouri 
Library Commission which covers 1915 is of 
special interest as it contains an account of 
the progress and growth of the libraries of 
the state during the past ten years. In St. 
Louis the central library and six branches 
have been built, Kansas City and St. Joseph 
have built branches, nine new public libraries 
have been erected, fourteen towns have estab- 
lished public libraries, the State University 
and two colleges have erected separate library 
buildings, and a state library commission has 
been created. A department of libraries has 
been developed in the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, four local library clubs have come into 
existence, and the membership of the Missouri 
Library Association has more than doubled 
Of the twenty-five cities of over 5000 popula- 
tion, eight are still without public libraries, 
tho several are working to establish free libra- 
ries. Of the 42 public libraries reporting to 
the commission in 1907, 19 are supported by 
citizens without the aid of a tax levy. During 
the ten years these libraries have had an in- 
crease of registration amounting to 85,519 bor- 
rowers, of book-stock to 423,889 volumes, and 
of circulation to 1,320,077. Libraries newly 
reported between 1907 and 1915 add a registra- 
tion of 7341 borrowers, 44,805 volumes, and 
412,233 in circuiation. The commission’s re- 
port contains, in addition to tables, statistics 
and reports related to library development, 
an alphabetical list of the libraries in Missouri 
giving in each case a brief history, description 
of the building, a note on the administration 
and work and statistics on book stock, registra- 
tion, circulation and total expenditure for the 
year. The report is lavishly illustrated with 
exterior and interior views and floor plans of 
of the newer and more up-to-date libraries of 
the state. 

Vonroe City. The Carnegie Corporation has 
agreed to give this city $7500 toward the erec- 
tion of a new library. 


KANSAS 


McPherson. The plans for the new library 
building have been approved by the Carnegie 
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Corporation, and the work will go forward 
at once. 

Oxford. <A reading room was opened in 
Oxford with an informal program Jan. 31 
The ministers and clubs of the town have 
heen working for the project since Septembe: 
and have received many contributions of 
money, books and magazines. 

OKLAHOMA 

A free library system for counties is the 
plan of a bill introduced in the Oklahoma 
senate early in February. It lodges power 
with the boards of county commissioners to 
establish and maintain free libraries at the 
expense of the taxpayers thru a tax levy 
which is limited to one mill on the dollar 
valuation of taxable property in the county 
A library board and librarian are provided in 
the bill and it is arranged that the library 
shall be in the county courthouse in each in 
stance until some other place is provided. The 
library board is authorized to establish de- 
posit stations at convenient places thruout the 
county for convenience of the people. 

COLORADO 

Boulder. During 1916 the University of 
Colorado Library was increased by 10,608 ac- 
cessions giving a total of 100,308 volumes 
cataloged. Library extension loans numbered 
3571, sent to 113 towns in Colorado and to 
24 outside states. The recent biennial report 
listed 18,973 accessions (an increase in the en 
tire collection of 25 per cent. in two years) 
and 211,448 circulation, including 4798 exten- 
sion loans. The library is the youngest among 
sixteen state university libraries in the 100,000 
class. 

Denver. The Medical Society of the City 
and County of Denver has moved into its 
new building at 1620 Court Place 

ARKANSAS 

Jonesboro. A rest room and Public Library 
has been opened by the ladies of the Civic 
League. A matron and librarian in charge 
have welcomed many visitors from the city 
and surrounding territory. The library con 
tains about 500 volumes. 

Little Rock. At a recent meeting of the 
Interdenominational (Negro) Ministers’ Alli- 
ance, resolutions were adopted commending 
the movement begun by the board of directors 
of the Little Rock Public Library for the 
establishment of a branch negro library, and 
pledging the support of the alliance. The 
hoard is seeking to obtain a fund of about 
$20,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the purpose. 
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The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 

Coupeville. The Coupeville Library Asso- 
ciation has secured the deed of the lot where 
the library will soon be located. The loca- 
tion is on the waterfront north of the Bank 
of Commerce and a little to the east. Work 
on the new building is expected to begin soon. 

Pullman. State College L. W. W. Foote, 
ibn. (1015-16 rpt.) Accessions, 6051; total, 
50,100. Circulation, 53,080 (an increase from 
15,681 in 1912-13.) Registration, 1444; aver- 
age daily attendance, 840. The library during 
the last four years has practically doubled the 
number of its bound volumes, and is now 
receiving regularly thru gift and purchase 843 
periodicals. In addition to the regular library 
and not considered in the above statistics, is 
the Experiment College Library controlled by 
the librarian but having a special assistant 
and separate catalog. Each semester the li- 
brary offers a course of weekly lectures on 
“How to use the library,” and this year over 
600 students are enrolled in the course. The 
expenses for the general library were $12,699, 
including $5639.11 for salaries, $1486.20 for 
student assistants, $2233.12 for books, and 
$702.90 for periodicals for the two years To 
this an expenditure of $5367.11 for books and 
periodicals for departments should be added, 
making a grand total of $18,066.11. The li- 
brary has just begun the publication of a 
Library Bulletin, with the hope that it will 
aid the library extension work in the state 
and advance the library movement in the 
whole Northwest. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno. Consolidation of the city and coun 
ty systems of public libraries in Fresno was 
discussed at a recent meeting of repre- 
sentatives of various civic bodies with the 
board of library trustees, and a plan of action, 
which included the erection of a new library 
building in the courthouse park, was presented. 

Inglewood. Plans and specifications have 
been prepared by C. H. Russell of Los Angeles, 
for the new Carnegie Library building. The 
building will have a frontage of 65 it. by 38 ft. 
depth. The exterior is designed in the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture. The main 
entrance to the building will be richly orna- 
mented in cast artificial stone. The brick facing 
will be of a gray and tan ruffled brick with 
raked joints. The roof will be of red terra- 
cotta Spanish tiles. The building will be heated 
by gas in open fireplaces and floor furnaces 
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and the entire building will have a special sys 
tem of ventilation 


Oakland. A protest against the proposed 
removal of the Fruitvale Public Library from 
its present site and its incorporation with the 
Eighth avenue and Twenty-third avenue libra- 
ries in a central library building, has been pre- 
sented to the Oakland city council by the 
Fruitvale board of trade The protest states 
that it would appear that a promise by the 
Library Board, that no definite steps in regard 
to the new library would be taken without 
first notifying the Board of Trade, was not 
made in good faith. The Fruitvale library 
branch was established some years ago by the 
citizens of Fruitvale who contributed about 
sooo volumes. Official records show that it 
has been, and is liberally patronized. It is 
felt that its removal would be an irremediable 
loss to the citizens of this community, a num 
ber of whom gave generously of time and 
money to establish it 


Pasadena. Miss Augusta Schwann, a tutor 
and governess, born in Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
Germany, in 1848, has bequeathed her estate 
to the Pasadena Public Library. She died 
in Pasadena, November 6. The proceeds of 
the estate are to be used for the purchase of 
books on travel, history, and biography for the 
education of the young. The will directs that 
her name, age, birthplace and place of death 
shall be indicated on the inside cover of each 
book so bought. It is further directed that 
her remains shall be cremated and the ashes 
strewn upon the sea. The estate is valued at 
$600 

Redlands. The A. kK. Smiley Public Library 
has a page in the Redlands Chamber of Com 
merce Bulletin, for the publication the new 
books added to the library each month 

San Diego. The library's struggle for in 
creased appropriation is discussed by Lena B 
Hunzicker, reference librarian of the San 
Diego Public Library, in a letter published in 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 31 
“During the last two years,” writes Miss 
Hunziker, “the library has grown beyond all 
bounds, having almost doubled its business. 
Whereas in 1914 the total circulation was 229,- 
920, the report for December, 1916, showed 
a circulation of 403,517; also the cost of circu 
lation per book has dropped from 14.69 cents 
in 1914 to 8.46 cents a volume in 1916. Fore- 
seeing that we should be curtailed in order 
to lower the present city tax rate to $1.79, the 
library undertook a systematic campaign for 
more money. To this end petitions were cir 
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culated thru the Parent-Teachers associations, 
schools and by members of the library staff who 
circulated them among their friends and the 
business men of the city; besides placing peti- 
tions in all branches and deposit stations and 
at the desks in the main library. Within 10 
days the names of over 3000 registered voters 
were secured. In spite of petitions and an 
urgent appeal from the president of the library 
board, the Council reduced the budget to the 
minimum $35,000, and in addition saw fit to 
take away all fine moneys accruing from over- 
due, missing and lost books to the amount 
of about $1500, altho at least one-fourth of 
this amount will have to be spent for replace- 
ments. Consequently in order to secure even 
the meager book fund of $7000 for the main 
library, five branches and 30 deposit stations, 
wholesale sacrifices have had to be made. The 
hours of opening have been reduced, the li- 
brary being open only from 10 a. m. to 6 p.m. 
in order to save the expense of light and 
heat; the services of two assistants have had 
to be dispensed with and the salaries of the 
entire staff, which are already far below those 
of any other department in the city, have had 
to be cut... . Closing the library evenings 
has, of course, worked a severe hardship on 
both the high school students and the work- 
ing people, which is deeply regretted by the 
board of trustees, but is absolutely necessary 
if the library is to provide any new books at 
all. Various clubs and many patrons are in- 
vestigating the library’s troubles, so that altho 
the council threatens to force the library to 
keep open its doors the 12 hours, the trustees 
feel little apprehension that this can legally be 
done.” The library’s last hope for increased 
funds is centered on a proposed amendment 
to the city charter, to be placed on the ballot 
at the March election, which will raise the 
minimum library tax rate from the present 
four mills to seven mills. 


UTAH 


After an absence of several months in the 
East, during which time she had been observ- 
ing library conditions in a number of different 
states, Mary E. Downey, state library organ- 
izer, returned Feb. 1 to reopen her work here. 
Her first visit was to Price, after which she 
visited Payson, Springville, Provo and Amer- 
ican Fork. Following this series of visits, 
Miss Downey expects to spend some time in 
Salt Lake getting into touch with other sec- 
tions of the state which seek her services. 
As soon as an itinerary can be mapped out 
she will start on a series of trips thruout 


Utah. 
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Canada 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Victoria. The Provincial Library has is- 
sued as its Library bulletin no. 1, a bibliogra- 
phy of the publications on the European War 
to be found in the library. The list was com- 
piled by John Forsyth, first assistant cataloger, 
under the direction of E. O. S. Scholefield, 
the librarian. About 700 items are included, 
and the list is provided with an author index. 

ONTARIO 

Toronto. The Canadian Free Library for 
the Blind is to have new quarters on the 
north side of College street, in the old Worts 
home, two doors west of University avenue. 
The house has been bought for about $6000, 
and it is understood that very reasonable terms 
have been secured from the Toronto Univer- 
sity for the five-year renewable lease, owing 
to the library being an educational institution. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Yorkton. It is reported that there is a 
movement on foot towards securing a public 
library at Yorkton. 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 

Cambridge. The Bradshaw collection of 
Irish books in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary, of which a catalog has been printed in 
three volumes, contains 8743 items, divided 
into three groups: (1) a collection of Irish 
books inherited by Henry Bradshaw from his 
father, nearly doubled in value by him and 
presented to the library in 1870; (2) a second 
collection made by him after 1870 and pre- 
sented at his death to the library by his fam- 
ily; (3) books added by purchase or gift since 
his death, or brought from other parts of the 
library. The collection as made by Bradshaw 
fell into three divisions which have been re- 
tained in the present catalog: (1) books print- 
ed in Ireland, (2) books written by Irish- 
men, (3) books relating to Ireland. The first 
volume of the catalog includes books printed 
in Dublin of which the printers are known. 
The second contains: (1) books printed in 
Dublin of which the printers are not known; 
(2) Irish provincial printing; (3) the works 
of Irish authors printed elsewhere, arranged 
alphabetically; (4) books printed elsewhere 
which relate to Ireland, arranged chronolog- 
ically; (5) an appendix consisting of the list 
of books presented by the Rev. R. J. Mc- 
Ghee; (6) a second appendix containing the 
list of books added to the collection while the 
catalog was being compiled; (7) addenda and 
corrigenda. The third volume contains the index. 
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ACCESSION RECORD 

Method of accessioning used in the library 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society. Ora 
Ioneene Smith. Wis. Lib. Buill., Dec., 1916. 
P. 443-444. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society has dis- 
carded its old accession book and in the past 
five years has evolved a simple way of record- 
ing its accessions and keeping statistics of 
growth. 

“As a permanent record of the cost, source, 
etc., of all books and pamphlets obtained by 
purchase, carbon copies of the orders them- 
selves are kept and pasted in an order book, 
consisting merely of stiff covers and gummed 
stubs to which the copies of the orders are 
attached. The orders are numbered consecu- 
tively, the number being placed also on the 
order card, in the book, and on the main entry 
card in the catalog. One book, or any num- 
ber of books, may have the same order num- 
ber, but since in every case it refers merely 
to the order itself, where all the necessary 
facts concerning the purchase are recorded, 
there is no difficulty in this respect. In many 
cases, of course, the titles ordered are not 
added to the library. Those ordered at sec- 
ond-hand may be sold before our order 
reaches the dealer; those sent may turn out 
to be duplicates, or they may upon examina- 
tion prove undesirable and have to be re- 
turned. When these facts are known, they 
are entered briefly on the margin of the order, 
and the order card is removed from the tray 
of outstanding orders and filed in a tray kept 
for canceled orders. 

“The real accessioning, or substitute there- 
for, consists merely in stamping the date of 
receipt in the upper left-hand corner of the 
recto immediately following the title-page, 
writing the order number beneath the date, 
placing the mark of ownership in the book, 
and placing in it a slip giving the source 
and cost of the volume. These particulars are 
given for the use of the cataloger, the old 
practice of writing in the book itself the 
source and the cost having been given up. 

“Gifts and exchanges are accessioned by 
merely writing the name of the donor or the 
institution below the date of the receipt, with 
“ex” added to designate an exchange. Other- 
wise the method is the same as with pur- 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


chases, the one difference being in the treat- 
ment of pamphlets. A purchased pamphlet 
is accessioned just as carefully as a pur- 
chased book, while the source of one received 
in exchange or as a gift is not recorded in 
the pamphlet itself. 

“For periodicals and other continuations, 
the same order number is used, year after 
year, the records being kept on the usual con- 
tinuation cards instead of being placed on the 
order sheets themselves, tho each new con- 
tinuation added is regularly recorded in the 
order book, so that it may have its rightful 
number to begin with. 

“The statistics of accessions are carefully 
kept on daily and weekly record sheets. The 
number of volumes, pamphlets, maps, photo- 
graphs, etc., added each day is recorded, and 
at the end of the year the totals are added 
to the figures of the preceding year. These 
figures are just as exact and trustworthy as 
would be those shown by the numbered acces- 
sion book.” 


BorROWERS’ PRIVILEGES 

Beginning with Oct. 1, the Brookline Pub- 
lic Library opened its doors at 8.30 instead of 
9 in the morning, and the Coolidge Corner 
branch made the same change on Saturday 
mornings. This has been done to accommo- 
date the many business men and women who 
leave home soon after eight, and who want 
to return their books on the way to town. The 
new rules allowing to borrowers a practically 
unlimited supply of books on their regular 
borrowers’ cards have now been in force for 
six months, and have proved satisfactory in 
their practical working. Each borrower may 
have on his regular card one seven-day fiction, 
one magazine for the current month, and any 
reasonable number of other books and maga- 
zines. Books which have heretofore been 
issued for two weeks, with privilege of re- 
newal, are now given out for four weeks, thus 
saving the trouble of renewal. A few popular 
books other than fiction are still issued for two 
weeks only. 
Boys, wITH 

Binghamton boys who in recent years have 
left the city’s schools before being graduated 
and who are not registered at the Public Li- 
brary, have received a special invitation from 
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the city librarian to become active and prac- 
tical users of the library. The names of 500 
such boys have been secured and letters have 
been mailed to each bearing words of advice 
and counsel as to the way the library may 
help them to success in life. A special record 
is being kept as to responses received to these 
letters, the name of each borrower enrolled as 
the result of them, the books read by such 
borrowers, and such progress as they may 
make either in their reading or their work. 
The library hopes to become a helpful “big 
brother” to a large number of them. 
BUSINESS LIBRARIES 

The work of the Detroit Edison Company's 
library. Maude A. Carabin. Spec. Libs., Oct., 
1916. p. 133-140. 

The librarian of a business library should 
have a comprehensive knowledge of the com- 
pany’s interests and problems; he must not 
only provide a practical survey of the technical 
and commercial phases of industry, but also 
maintain a breadth of vision and interest 
equal in scope to that of the broadest depart- 
ment of the business. He should develop a 
taste for technical study and assume the re- 
sponsibility to act as a positive, informing 
agent so that the departmental directors of 
the company can feel assured that no new 
principle or item of importance will be allowed 
to escape their notice. As the business library 
must represent an economy, not a luxury, a 
business librarian cannot adhere strictly to the 
practices of a purely professional librarian. 
He must devise measures to keep himself 
informed of the scope and progress of the 
business of the company. 

In the Detroit Edison Co. the extreme need 
of a central reference department is evident 
from the fact that equi-important centers of 
activity are located in several different parts 
of the city. Each center contains informa- 
tion of common interest which a gereral 
library should know of and classify so as to 
incorporate it into permanent reference files. 
This work could be effected “by the estab- 
lishment of a central bureau, preferably the 
library, authorized to acquaint itself with all 
material which is to be preserved permanently 
in the files of any department. All material 
would be classified for filing by this central 
department and such data, reports and rec- 
ords as are of peculiar interest to a particular 
department would be returned to that depart- 
ment as a permanent charge.” The Detroit 
Edison Co. has the beginnings of such a sys- 
tem in connection with its research depart- 
ment, “the latter bearing such relation to the 
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organization as to know of or receive reports 
of practically all matters of importance that 
are under investigation.” 

A filing system was evolved, direct in its 
management and construction, which was de- 
signed “to accommodate only such material 
as does not lend itself to the general library 
shelves. ... The material filed readily falls 
into two classes: that which is assimilated 
thru correspondence and, secondly, that 
which comes in the shape of reports of inves- 
tigations, routine tests ...” etc. Clippings are 
rarely filed because, considering the energy, 
cost and annoyance necessary to put them 
into fit condition for filing, the librarian judges 
it more economical to put the entire magazine 
on the shelf. The first class of material, the 
correspondence, comprises the larger and more 
complex group. Two duplicate copies of each 
letter are made; the first is filed wherever its 
content logically demands, the second is filed 
alphabetically according te addressee in the 
correspondence section. The second class of 
material is filed according to the subject of 
which it treats and is cross-indexed accord 
ing to author in a card index file. 

The physical mechanism of the filing system 
is described and a section of the filing out 
line in much detail is cited. Strict adherence 
to the nomenclature is insisted upon in order 
to insure consistency; definitions of many 
general sub-heads are included in the article 

The method outlined by Miss Carabin has 
shown in practice several distinct advantages 
(1) it is impossible to lose material thru for- 
getting where it was filed; (2) special group- 
ing of material makes data on a certain subiect 
available; (3) having all material on a trans- 
action in one parcel is satisfactory; (4) the 
system does not change with each new clerk; 
(5) the filing outline eliminates the tendency 
to inconsistency. A salient feature of the 
Detroit Edison Co. library is its technical 
periodical service. In this connection the 
librarian has built up a schedule of the inter- 
ests of the various individuals of the com- 
pany and upon request extends this service 
to any person who will thereby receive auto- 
matically such articles as interest him when- 
ever they appear. This service brings to his 
desk the gleanings of 130 picked journals with 
the request that they be returned by a speci- 
ied date, depending upon the demand for the 
journal. 

Published articles which may be of interest 
to the company in the future but which can 
then be readily available thru periodical in- 
dexes, the library does not preserve. If the 
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article is of immediate interest, a card is placed 
in the catalog bearing the citation. The library 
also acts as investigator, submits briefs, com- 
piles data, furnishes bibliographies, classifies 
books and government publications, pays much 
attention to catalog literature and tries to keep 
complete files of new trade literature 


BusINESsS MEN, WorK FOR 

Sources of information for business men. 
D. C. Buell. Special Libs., Oct., 1916. p. 142- 
144. 

“The average business man takes one or two 
of the technical journals pertaining to his 
trade, meets and talks with men in similar 
lines of business, possibly is a member of his 
local commercial club and of several business 
and technical associations and gets more or 
less value out of such memberships, according 
to the energy that he personally puts into the 
association work.” 

But when he wants information on a special 
subject his ideas of where to look are vague 
He may find it, after some searching, in his 
magazines; his friends or the secretary of his 
club may be able to give hita some of the 
information he wants; but rarely does it occur 
to him to try the public library. Only a small 
percentage of the business men in the country 
can afford a special library or a special libra- 
rian. Neither have many of the commercial 
clubs or other business organizations in the 
country installed such a library, tho organized 
for the betterment of business conditions in 
various lines of activity. 

“Let us suppose, for instance, that the com- 
mercial club of a city would co-operate with 
the local library authorities to the end that a 
special librarian was appointed, given space in 
the library and provided with direct telephone 
lines and facilities to furnish information 
quickly to business men. Let us then suppose 
that the appointment of such a man was ad- 
vertised to the business men of the town and 
that the importance of the opportunity to 
use such a source of information was fully 
explained to, and understood by, the business 
men of the community. Such a step would 
bring the local library to a place of importance 
in the community that few such libraries oc- 
cupy to-day. Service such as this would make 
the business men of the community willing to 
support the library, and would make them will- 
ing to scheme out methods of providing suffi- 
cient funds for the library so that the efficiency 
of this special department could be continually 
increased. Books would be donated, informa- 
tion offered and results obtained that would 
make the library a factor in the business life 
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of the community instead of its living on as a 
colorless institution as it does in so many 
localities at the present time. Under the new 
plan it would be enthusiastically supported as 
a necessity—not half-heartedly, as a traditional 
institution 

“The business man to-day has numerous 
sources of information available for his use. 
The great trouble, however, is that such 
sources are scattered and difficult of access, 
and the special library and special librarian 
seem to be the solution of the difficulty 

“There is a great economic waste due to a 
lack of proper sources of information of this 
kind. One firm conducts an elaborate series 
of tests on a certain device, or works out an 
elaborate method of accomplishing certain 
desired ends. Mention is made of the results 
of such work in the technical press, data 
covering the tests are published, but another 
business man who has not known of these 
tests or who has not seen this data may go 
ahead and spend considerable money experi- 
menting along similar lines. I believe no one 
knows better than special librarians the will- 
ingness of broad-minded business men to fur- 
nish information which will help others. Of 
course, certain information as to sales methods, 
manufacturing processes, etc. is kept secret 
as far as possible, due to its being an asset to 
the company which has developed it, but there 
is so much information that is available, that 
can consistently be given to others, that would 
save so many hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars in experimenting, developing and per 
fecting methods, or, on the contrary, that 
would save so many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which are needlessly spent in in- 
vestigating methods which are not productive 


or satisfactory, that it would seem that the 


economic requirements of the situation would 
justify any reasonable expense whereby busi- 
ness information would be available in a prac- 


tical way thru the ordinary library or a special 


library.” 


"ERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 

Certificates for librarians. NV. Libs., Nov.. 
1916. p. 146-150. 

This is an editorial discussion of the re 
port made to the New York Library Associa 
tion by its committee on the merit system, 
recommending a plan for a state system of 
certificates for librarians 

In support of the recommendation the 
editorial advances the following reasons: 
(1) The most important single factor in de- 
termining the usefulness of a library to the 
public, is the librarian. Without a librarian 
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of force and training, expenditures on build- 
ings and books are in a large measure a waste 
of public funds. It is futile to prescribe con- 
ditions for “a proper library standing’”—a re- 
quisite at present for allotment of state money 
—without prescribing qualifications and tests 
for the librarian. (2) Local boards of trus- 
tees need the help and guidance which such 
a system of certificates would give. They 
often have very little idea as to what service 
a library is expected to render or what qualifi- 
cations are needed in the librarian in render- 
ing such service, and too often the community 
is even more backward than the trustees in 
its conception of library service. (3) The 
testing, registering and granting of certificates 
to library workers is in line with a growing 
practice in all callings where special or tech- 
nical qualifications are required, the under- 
lying theory being that it is the business of 
the state or municipality to protect the public 
against incompetency where the public has 
not the special knowledge to protect itself. 
(4) Such tests and certificates will do much 
to give library work a professional standing, 
to give it a higher place in public recognition, 
and to bring it a more adequate compensation. 

The requirement of a certificate for all li- 
brary workers need work no hardship, in view 
of all the state has done to enable librarians 
to qualify for efficient service. It offers “a 
school of international repute, offering at state 
expense as fine a professional training as can 
be obtained in any school of this kind in the 
world; an annual summer school, offering free 
of charge to workers in the state, a training 
especially suited to workers in small libraries; 
personal assistance and instruction for a period 
of two weeks from visiting library organizers 
whose service and traveling expense are pro- 
vided entirely without charge; annual library 
institutes, now pursuing a systematic course 
of instruction, bringing help and suggestion 
and an outline for study near to every library 
in the state; personal instruction by correspond- 
ence, and suggested courses of professional 
reading, on any problem relating to their 
work.” 

There are three possible objections to the 
plan: (1) The possible disadvantage of further 
concentration of authority in the state depart- 
ment. Some library boards may be loath to 
give up the right to determine for themselves 
the qualifications of their librarian and to en- 
gage anyone they choose, but if they can be 
shown that the new plan helps, not hinders, 
this end, they will co-operate. “Boards which 
insist on the right to employ incompetent libra- 
rians have no right to administer public libra- 
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ries.’ (2) The amount of time, labor, and ex- 
pense involved in the proposed system. 
“In answer to this objection we have only 
to consider how very few the workers in 
libraries are as compared with the workers 
in schools, where this system obtains as a 
matter of course, or as compared with the 
workers in the numerous other callings, pro- 
fessions or arts where similar certificates are 
required. In any case the expense of time or 
money involved would be trifling as compared 
with the saving of library funds it would 
effect.” (3) The fear that the plan will not 
work, or will work disastrously, in the very 
small libraries, where the librarian receives 
little or no compensation. “This objection 
would have weight were the system to be ap- 
plied in any arbitrary way, without a full 
understanding of and adaptation to the diffi- 
culties to be met. But the plan proposed 
would make the requirements for the certifi- 
cate correspond only to the needs of each 
grade or size of library. The very smallest 
library needs some special skill and knowledge 
for its proper service, but the requirements 
for certificate would be only such as any aver- 
age person could acquire by a brief use of 
helps provided by the state or by a few days 
of earnest work and study with a library 
organizer. Under the committee’s plan, any 
person would be given a whole year to gain 
these simple qualifications. If at the end of 
that time a person has shown so little spirit 
or interest, has learned so little of the simplest 
elements of library method as still to lack the 
required qualifications, it is fairly good proof 
that the library ought to lock elsewhere for 
a librarian.” 


Cuitpren, Work witx. See Schools, Library 
Co-operation with 
EXTENSION worK, Lrprary. See Traveling li- 
brarians 
Frnance, Liprary. See Raising funds 
ForMS AND BLANKS. See Accession record 
LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS. See Certifica- 
tion of librarians 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
An institution known as the New York 
State Bureau of Municipal Information has 
been organized at Albany, with W. P. Capes 
as director. The bureau is the outgrowth of 
the Conference of Mayors of the state last 
June, when it was realized that there existed 
everywhere a duplication of work, time and 
expense in obtaining information about sys- 
tems, costs and results in other cities. In an 
effort to bring some order out of this chaos, 
this central clearing house of municipal in- 
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formation, run on a co-operative plan, was 
established in Albany, just across the street 
from the Capitol and the State Education 
building. 

A valuable co-operative relationship has 
been established with the State Library and 
with many state and other agencies gathering 
data about cities, both in this country and in 
Europe. The bureau serves fifty-seven cities 
within the state, its chief function being to 
supply information about any municipal prob- 
lem to any city official requesting it. This 
service has also been extended during the 
winter to state officials. Another duty is to 
keep cities informed about all legislation 
affecting them. A copy of every bill intro- 
duced is supplied to the bureau. If it is gen- 
eral in character, it is referred to the legis- 
lative committee of the Mayors’ Conference. 
If it is of interest to one or two cities alone, 
notification is sent to the mayors, with request 
for instructions. The director of the bureau, 
on request, appears before any state depart- 
ment for any city, and each co-operating city, 
as a result of this plan, is receiving a service 
which it could not possibly duplicate by indi- 
vidual effort or for the money it now pays. 
PuBLicity 

The St. Louis Public Library has prepared 
the following card of invitation, which is to be 
sent to prominent visitors in that city: 


} The St. Louis Public Library invites you 
| to visit its library building at Olive, 

Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, and to 
make free use of its books, during your 
stay in the city. 


RAILWAY STATIONS, READING ROOMS IN 

Perhaps a unique feature in library prac- 
tice is the use of the railway station waiting- 
rocm as 2 reading room by the public library 
of the township of Richmond, Mass. Fred- 
erick Clement, who has been station-master 
for many years, began the practice of bring- 
ing the periodicals to which he himself sub- 
scribed, to the railway station for loan to 
waiting passengers. He is a trustee of the 
Public Library, which keeps its book collec- 
tion in a private house, whence loans are made, 
and at his suggestion the railway station, that 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, was sup- 
plied with periodicals in periodical binders and 
these occupy a rack in one corner of the 
waiting-room. This may suggest the use of 
railway station waiting-rooms for branch li- 
brary purposes in some places where library 
facilities are limited. 
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RAISING FUNDS 

A novel method of raising money for the 
maintenance of the library was tried last sum- 
mer in Osterville, Mass. Many little socks 
were made and distributed to every family in 
the village. Each sock was accompanied by 
a verse asking the receiver to multiply the 
size of sock he wore by two and to insert 
pennies in the little library sock equalling the 
result of the multiplication. A date was given 
on which the sock was to be returned to the 
library, the whole campaign was advertised 
in the local paper, and every citizen was asked 
to do his share in the common cause 


RECORD BOOK 

A fire and dust proof record book is illus- 
trated and described in the Official Gazette of 
the United States Patent Office of Nov. 14, 
1916 (vol. 232, Pp. 325). The covers of this 
book are of metal. Nineteen claims are al 
lowed for this patent. 


CO-OPERATION WITH 

The common aims of library and school, 
as stated on the cover of a “Library and 
school” folder issued by the St. Louis Public 
Library are: 

To introduce children to good and useful 
books 

To train them in the wise use of these books 

To awaken a desire for reading and research 

To develop the social instinct. 

To teach fitting behaviour in public places. 

To train for enlightened citizenship. 

Under the common heading “How teachers 
and librarians work together” pages 2 end 3 
give in balanced form “What the teacher does” 
and “What the librarian does”: 


WHAT THE TEACHER DOES 
When there is a library within walking distance 
of the school: 
Encourages the child to use the library 
Welcomes the librarian to the school room. 
Assigns topics to be looked up at the library by 


Notifies the librarian in advance of subjects as 
signed for class research 

Impresses upon the children in the class room 
the proper care of books and seemly behaviour at 
the library. 

When there is no library within walking distance 
of the school: 

Obtains from the library a class room library 
and encourages the children to borrow the books 
for home reading 

Advises the children to visit occasionally the main 
library or the nearest branch 

Our teachers are cultivating in larger measure an 
understanding of the library point of view and confer 
with the librarian frequently on matters of common 
interest. 

WHAT THE LIBRARIAN DOES 

Visits schools to understand betier the class needs. 

Keeps for the use of the class books on any study 
subject, whenever notice is given in advance by the 
teacher 
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Instructs classes in the use of the catalog, place 
rge 
of’ to organize and administer a school library in 


books. Application for this instruction should be an efficient and satisfactory manner. ec 
made as early in the season as possible. “Th mbe nachere ywev 

Furnishes lists on general or special subjects on 2 er o teachers, however, who pr 
request of teacher. have taken advantage of this course has been co 
, — stories or gives book talks in schools when disappointingly small. I am coming more and ‘ en 

Conducts a weekly cycle story hour at the library more to the opinion that what is needed in be 
to encourage older boys and girls to read along com- North Dakota is a ruling by the State Board : 
tinuous lines in literature. se 

Invites teachers to visit the library and to make Of Education similar to the one in Minnesota. M 
suggestions. Seeks to understand the school prob- There is no question as to the need in our 
lems and to render all practical assistance. he an 

Co-operates with the school spirit thru Mothers’ state ot sucn &@ Course as the niversity 1S ice 
Clubs and Patrons’ Associations. offering. There is a growing demand for the te 
TEACHER-LIBRARIANS teacher-librarian; but the demand springs fo 


Demand for the teacher-librarian. Clarence largely from the situation rather than from 
W. Sumner. Univ. of No. Dak., School of the requirement of school boards that their 


Educ. Rec., Jan., 1917. p. 30-32. libraries be administered by teacher-librarians 

A discussion given before the conference on “A professional librarian is, of course, to be an 
the training of teacher-librarians at the meet- preferred but in the nature of things few po 
ing of the Minnesota Educational Association high-schools will be able to secure this service Ge 
in St. Paul, Nov. 2, by the librarian of the For the great majority of high-schools thru- de 
University of North Dakota. out the country the solution of the problem sc 

The school library, and especially the high lies in the teacher-librarian. If a teacher is of 
school library, is receiving increased attention employed for part-time library service the Ge 
thruout the country, both from school-men school should make a reduction in the amount sic 
and librarians. It started in 1896, when the of teaching service required, and such a 
National Education Association formed the teacher should be required to take special work ap 
library department and recognized officially the in library economy in preparation for this iti: 
value and importance of the library as related part-time library service.” Ca 
to the school. Added stimulus has been given UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES—ENGLISH the 
by the formation of the school libraries sec- The university librarics of England (Ox- wc 
tion of the A. L. A. and of the library depart- ford and Cambridge excepted). George Gibb lec 
ment of the National Council of Teachers of Clarke. Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct.-Nov., 1916. p BI. 
English. The very nature of the work car- 403-418. Ro 
ried on in the modern high school demands The aim of the English university libraries cul 
a more efficient library, with supplementary has been definitely to meet the requirements bre 
texts and wider reading. It should all make of the student of higher education in all thr 
provision for training the taste of pupils for branches of knowledge. In the main their cla 
good literature and for encouraging them to cnecess is due to large donations and be- ma 
form the reading habit. quests. pre 

ers ene the Birmingham. Excluding the departmental Iss 
ing to realize more and more the possibilities 

as sections, the library contains upwards of 70,- 
of a great and far-reaching influence which : 
may be derived from the efficient high-school = volumes Its success 4 due to the muniti Ke 
library. While the school-man is awake to CORES OF the late Dr. T. I Heslop. Phe out om 
the situation, he seems to be in the dark as to standing collections are the Hensleigh W edg- dep 
how to secure the desired results. The wood, chietly philological, and the John Cor- f smi 
University of North Dakota has been fully bett, rich in county histories, general biog- tur 
to the situation and for Sve years we ‘mies, and works of art. rhe library of the par 
have been offering a course for the teacher- [ate Prof. J. Churton Collins has recently been nee 
librarian in library methods and economy for added. The catalog is in cards and the classi- , hel 
the benefit of teachers and others who have fication is in sections corresponding to the vid 
charge of school libraries. This course con- Subjects taught in the university. coll 
sists of lectures and practice work in accession- Bristol. The library was begun shortly Ical 
ing, classification and book numbering, cata- after the founding of the college in 1876 Pre 
loging, book selection and ordering, and the It is special rather than general, and contains coll 
use of reference books. The course continues some 15,000 volumes (books and periodicals) rare 
thruout the six weeks of the Summer Session The periodicals are chiefly scientific. The Sha 
and is given by the librarian and members of | card catalog has been adopted and the classi- ‘ 
the staff. We believe that the teacher- fication is according to subject. The librar: 
librarian who has taken this course is equipped is now temporarily housed. : 
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Durham. The University Library was found- 
ed in 1833, with an initial gift of costly works 
presented by the late Bishop Van Mildert. It 
consists of some 37,000 volumes. The four 
extensive private libraries which have recently 
been added are the Routh (rare books and a 
series of political and religious tracts), 
Maltby, Winterbottom (philology, classics, 
and general literature), and Lightfoot (class- 
ical, archeological, and general works). There 
is a printed catalog of the Maltby and Light- 
foot libraries. 


Leeds. Proper housing for 10,000 volumes 
was acquired in 1884. The new College Hall 
and Library was opened in 1894. The library 
possesses some 30,000 volumes, and the 
General Library controls several seminar and 
departmental libraries. The library of the 
School of Medicine, a part of the University 
of Leeds, is managed independently of the 
General Library, and is rich in medical clas- 
sics. A card catalog is in preparation. 

Liverpool. The University Library, which 
approximates 60,000 volumes, received an in- 
itial donation of 1000 volumes from the Rev. 
Canon Hume in 1882. Among its rarities are 
the collection of Thomas G. Rylands (early 
werks on geography and astronomy), a col- 
lection of works by or relating to William 
Blake, sets of the Bannatyne, Maitland, and 
Roxburghe clubs, together with over 100 in- 
cunabula. External departmental libraries, as 
branches of the General Library, have resulted 
thru the activities of the professors. Special 
class libraries have also been established. The 
main catalog of the University Library is in 
progress, and special bibliographies have been 
issued. 


London. The libraries are housed in South 
Kensington. They contain some 87,500 vol- 
umes and pamphlets and consist of the three 
departments, the General Library, the’ Gold- 
smiths’ Company’s Library of Economic Litera- 
ture, and the Physiological Laboratory De- 
partmental Library. The aim is to meet the 
needs of the post-graduate student in every 
held, and a bibliographical department is pro- 
vided for his use. Among other interesting 
collections are the library of rare mathemat- 
ical and astronomical books owned by the late 
Prof. Augustus De Morgan, George Grote’s 
collection of Greek and Latin classics, and 


rare Russian works presented by Sir John G. 
The Goldsmiths’ Library is 


Shaw Lefevre. 
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one of the finest economic libraries in the 
world. There are separate card catalogs for 
each department, but the aim is to compile 
one catalog of all the libraries connected with 
the University of London. 

Manchester. The Victoria University Li- 
brary of Manchester was founded in 1851, and 
now comprises 123,257 volumes, exclusive of 
the works in the various departments. The 
new building, a magnificent structure after the 
Gothic period, is the gift of R. C. Christie 
and was opened in 1898. The collection of 
books is general, and the classification is the 
Brussels expansion of Dewey. The card cata- 
log is both by author and subject. 

Sheffield. The building housing the Edgar 
Allen Library of the university was opened 
in 1909. The library contains about 33,000 
volumes, and depends largely on donations 
and bequests. Several specialized collections, 
such as the library of the late John Spear 
Parker and that of the late Dr. Sorby, have 
accumulated, and the library is especially rich 
in manuscripts and early printed books. The 
stock is on open shelves and is classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey system. There are 
separate author and subject card catalogs 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

Boone University Library, Wuchang, Chira, 
has overcome the difficulty of bringing stu- 
dents of outside schools into touch with the 
library by means of traveling libraries. In a 
pamphlet, “Boone Library up to date,” Mary 
E. Wood, the librarian, reports that during 
1915-16 18 small circulating libraries with 
nearly 1800 books were sent to government 
schools, to Chinese clergy, to mission schools, 
to the Artillery Camp and to Pingshiang Col- 
liery. <A library is packed in a box which is 
swung by cords from a pole, the pole resting 
on the shoulders of two men who carry the 
library to its station. The libraries are made 
up partly of English books and partly of 
Chinese. Biographies of English and Amer- 
ican statesmen, histories and books on political 
science, as well as fiction, are in great de- 
mand. To certain schools, Boone Library is 
free to include religious books in the traveling 
library. Most of the books sent are Chinese 
translations of English standard works, but 
in addition to these, the Commercial Press, 
the largest publishing firm in China, has issued 
certain great books of literature in English 
with Chinese notes 
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Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
has issued a checklist (No. 1) of Wisconsin 
public documents issued during January, 1917. 

The usual “Suggested list for small libra- 
ries,” compiled each year by the Western 
Massachusetts Library Club, has been re- 
printed from the Springfield Republican of 
Feb. 4 and 11. 


The economics division of the New York 
Public Library has about fifty copies of charts 
illustrating fluctuations in Mexican currency 
and also of exchange fluctuations in the prin- 
cipal European countries, issued by Stallforth 
& Co., which may be had for the postage. 

The 1917 “Staff manual” of the Bodleian 
Library has been again issued in abridged 
form under date of Jan. 1. The pamphlet con- 
tains the calendar, time-tables and lists for 
1917 as well as addenda and corrigenda to the 
last complete issue of the manual. 


“Andrew Carnegie,” an anniversary address 
delivered by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Nov. 24. 
1915, which was first printed as a Christmas 
booklet for associates and friends of the Cleve- 
land Public Library and the Western Reserve 
Library School, has again been issued by the 
library for wider distribution to libraries. 


The 1916 Municipal Year Book of New York 
City, containing 222 pages of text, together 
with charts and descriptive data of the im- 
portant facts relating to the government and 
officials of the city and county, has been issued 
and is for sale at the Municipal Reference 
Library for 15 cents—2o cents post paid. 


Under the title “New books for old” the 
binding department of the St. Louis Public 
Library has been described by its chief, 
Mary E. Wheelock. The description includes 
equipment and methods and is accompanied 
by many illustrations. It was first printed as 
part of the annual report of the library and 
is now issued in a pamphlet of 47 pages. 

At the meeting of the American Historical 
Association in Cincinnati in December, 1916, 
a report was adopted providing for a semi- 
independent organization of the Conference of 
Historical Societies. One of the labors of this 
conference the coming year will be the prepa- 
ration, with the assistance of the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, of a bibliography of his- 
torical societies for the years 1905-1915. 

“The care of pamphlets and clippings in li- 
braries” is the title of a pamphlet in which 
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Philena A. Dickey, after pointing out the 
value of pamphlets, describes and weighs the 
advantages of some of the means employed 
by different libraries to deal with the flood 
of government documents, investigation re- 
ports, speeches and propaganda, advertising 
matter, and scientific and technical treatises. 

An outline of “Children’s reading” has been 
compiled by Clara L. Abel to assist parents 
and teachers in the choice of books for the 
individual child. The fifteen-page pamphlet 
gives suggestions for books for the younger 
children and for older children in proper 
sequence, and is issued by the children’s de- 
partment of the Lincoln Library in Spring- 
field, Ill. 

The paper on “How the community edu- 
cates itself” read by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick 
at the Asbury Park conference of the A. L. A 
last June, was reprinted in the December 
Social Service Review, together with an ex- 
tract from the St. Louts Republic on Good 
Book Week in the St. Louis Public Library, 
and a short description of some of the lines 
of library extension carried on by the Public 
Library of Corona, Cal. 

A new periodical called The Mexican Re- 
view has been started in Washington, D. C 
Its advent, as the foreword says in the ini- 
tial number, “is occasioned by the known and 
measurable need for a periodical printed in 
English, published in the United States and 
edited by Americans who are qualified by long 
and broad acquaintance with the government 
and people of the Republic of Mexico to set 
before the thoughtful reading public of the 
United States ‘the case of Mexico.’” 

The Brooklyn Public Library has again re- 
vised its list of “Books for boys and girls.” 
While the list is not of choice books only, none 
has been entered which is not of practical 
use. The testimony of experts has been se- 
cured when possible for estimating technical, 
scientific and historical books, but juveniles of 
real value have not been discarded because of 
slight inaccuracies. About 2300 titles are 
listed and no out-of-print books have been 
included. 

“Books and libraries” is the title of a pam- 
phlet written by John Adams Lowe and based 
on lectures given by the author at Williams 
College. The pamphlet is a manual of in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries in- 
tended for the college student, and is divided 
into chapters on The catalogue, Classification 
and shelf arrangement of books, Magazine 
indexes, General reference books, Special ref- 
erence books, and Investigating a_ subject. 
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The very interesting paper by Sarah B. 
Askew on “The place, the man and the book,” 
first read before the A. L. A. at Lake Minne- 
tonka in 1907, has been reprinted from the 
Proceedings in a separate pamphlet by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. Some slight changes 
have been made from the original text, but the 
story remains substantially as first told of her 
successful inauguration of a library in a little 
fishing hamlet on the Jersey coast. 


Beginning with their January issues, the 
Bulletins of the Public Libraries in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Pittsburgh have all come out 
in new dress, with illustrated covers. The 
Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin, with its 
new volume, has also followed the present 
tendency toward lateral expansion and has in- 
creased its pages from a sixteenmo to an 
octavo. Its subject matter is much abridged, 
however, and we miss the fuller reports and 
occasional reprinted paper that the old form 
contained 


A bibliography of infantile paralysis, pre- 
pared by Wm. A. Brennan of the department 
of medical sciences of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, will be printed in the Reference Bulle- 
tin for 1917, published by the Index Office, 
Inc., of Chicago. The bibliography comprises 
considerably over 500 titles, covering all the 
important contributions from the first descrip 
tion in 1784 to the end of 1916. Only a lim- 
ited edition will be printed. A select list of 
24 titles is printed in the Bulletin for Decem- 
ber, 1916. 


The first number of a monthly library bul- 
letin published by the Library of the State 
College of Washington at Pullman was issued 
in October. It contained a syllabus of the 
course in “How to use the library,” giving the 
library rules, a brief outline of the Dewey 
classification, sample catalog cards and a se- 
lected list of reference books. For the Novem- 
ber Bulletin Linda M. Clatworthy, reference 
librarian, prepared a short bibliography for 
the interscholastic high school debate sub- 
ject, “Compulsory military training in the high 
schools of Washington.” 


The Pratt Instiiute Free Library has just 
printed an annotated list of the outstanding 
books in the English language, old and new, 
which have been kept together in an alcove 
built for the purpose in its circulating de- 
partment, where for the year past they have 
freely circulated. With the appearance of the 
list, circulation from the Alcove ceased, but 
abundant duplication of the books provides 
for the revival of interest in standard litera- 
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ture which the Alcove created, while the 
Alcove itself continues as a demonstration of 
that literature. 


A very valuable “Abstract of laws relating 
to libraries in force in 1915 in the states and 
territories of the United States” was com- 
piled and privately printed in a limited edition 
by the Carnegie Corporation last year. The 
material is arranged alphabetically by states 
In some cases the text of the important sec- 
tions is given verbatim; in others the salient 
points are either quoted or summarized. An 
index to the less general subjects is included 
in the volume, but this does not cover those 
matters which are dealt with in the laws of 
practically every state. 


“Bibliographical problems, with a few solu- 
tions,” by George Watson Cole, first printed in 
volume x, number 3, of the Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, has been 
separately printed for private distribution 
Number 4, the last issue of the Papers at hand, 
has an interesting analysis of the “Elements 
of bibliography,” by Louis N. Feipel, editor of 
publications of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
and a continuation of Aksel G. S. Josephson’s 
series on Scandinavian bibliographers and 
their works, this time taking up Gustaf Schle- 
gel Berghman and his Elzevir bibliographies. 

Handbooks in pocket-size editions seem to 
be the order of the day. The University of 
Chicago has now issued in abridged form the 
third edition of its “Handbook of the libra- 
ries of the university,” which is supplied to 
students as well as professors free of charge, 
and is intended to make them less dependent 
on library assistants in their search for books 
and their use of catalogs and classifications. 
Another recent handbook is the one prepared 
by the Chio Library Association for its annual 
meeting in October, giving the list of annual 
meetings, officers, constitutions, and member- 
ship, arranged by individuals and also by towns 
and libraries. 


Four more pamphlets of value have been 
published by the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
Two are lists of books in foreign languages— 
a “Selected list of Russian books” compiled by 
J. Maud Campbell for the Free Public Li- 
brary Commission of Massachusetts, and an 
annotated list of “Recent French literature” 
compiled by Sarah Graham Bowerman. A 
“Manual for institution libraries,” compiled 
by Carrie E. Scott of the Public Library Com- 
mission of Indiana, is intended as a guide for 
those individuals, many times without library 
training or experience, who find themselves in 
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charge of the book resources in hospitals, 
prisons, reformatories, or other state institu- 
tions. The fourth publication is a Handbook 
compiled for the League of Library Com- 
missions by its secretary, Henry N. Sanborn. 
The last Handbook was published in 1910, 
supplemented by a Yearbook in 1912. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ARITHMETIC 
Klapper, Paul. The teaching of arithmetic. Ap 
pleton, 1916. 3 p. bibl. $1.45. 


T 
Public Library of the District of Columbia. Con- 
temporary American painters. 16 p. (Reference 
list no. 14.) 
BroLocy 
Wilcox, Alice W. Nature books for libraries. 
2 p. leafiet laid into Bull. Vt. F. P. L. Comm., Dec., 
1916. 
CHARTISM 
Faulkner Harold Underwood 
churches; a study in democracy. Longmans, 1916. 
16 p bibl. $1.25 special n. (Columbia Univ. 
studies in history, economics and public law.) 
Slosson, Preston William. The ~ ows of the 
Chartist Movement. Longmans, 1916. bibl. 
$2 special n. (Columbia Univ. studies ia istory, 
economics and public law.) 
CHRISTMAS 
Worcester Free Public Library. 
selected list. 1916. 3 p. 
Dante 
Grandgent; Charles Hall. Dante. Duffield, 1916. 
4p. bibl. $1.50 (Master spirits of literature.) 
Drawinc 
Ayer, Fred Carleton. The psychology of draw- 
ing; with special reference to laboratory teaching. 


Chartism and the 


Christmas plays; 


Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1916 12 p. bibl. 
$1.25. 

Brown, Harold Haven, and others. Applied 
drawing. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer, 1916. 3 p. 
bibl $r. 


DRESSMAKING 
Allinson, May Dressmaking as a trade for 
women in Massachusetts. Washington: Govt. Pr. 
Off., 1016. 9 p. bibl. (U. S. Bur. of Labor Statis- 
tics. Bull., whole no. 193.) 
Economics 
Ryan, John Augustine, D.D. Distributive jus- 
tice; the right and wrong of our present distribu- 
tion of wealth. Macmillan, 19:6. bibls. $1.50 n. 
EpucaTiIon 
Duggan, Stephen Pierce Hayden. 
textbook in the history of education. 
1916. bibls. $1.25 n. 
Scott, Jonathan French. Patriots in the making; 
what America can learn from France and Ger- 
many; with an introduction by Myron T. Herrick. 


A student's 
Appleton, 


Appleton, 1916. bibls. $1.50 n. 
ErFicieNncy 
Grand Rapids P. L._ Efficiency. (In Bull. of the 


Grand Rapids P. L., Dec., 1916. p. 145-148.) 
ENGINEERING 
Buffalo Public Library. Up-to-date books for 
practical men; machine shop practice, steam engines 
and engineering, tools and tool making, gears and 
gearing. . . 6 p. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Trent, William Peterfield, and others. An intro- 
duction to the English classics. Ginn, 1916. 6 p. 
bibl. 60 c¢ 


Etnics 
Every-day ethics. (In Mo. Bull. of the Carnegie 


L.. of Pittsburgh, Dec., 1916. p. 557-559.) 

Moxcey, Mary E. Girlhood and character; intro- 
duction by George A. Coe, Abingdon Press, 1916. 
8 p. bibl. $1.so nm. (Manuals of religious educa- 
tion for parents and teachers.) 
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Evrore—History 
Perkins, Clarence. An outline of recent Euro- 
= history, 1815-1916. Columbus, O.: College 
k Store, 1836 N. High St., 1916. 6 p. bibl. $0 c. 
War 
¢, F. W. T. Books on the great war. Vol. 
IV. ondon: Grafton & Co., 1916. 176 p. [Price 
not supplied—preceding volume 2s. 6d. net.] 
ExportTinG 
Bacher, Edward Leonard. Export technique; , 
series of typical ex ort transactions based on actual 
orders. New Yor Business Training Corpora- 
ton, 1916. 2% Pp. bibl. (with the course.) (Course 
in foreign trade.) 
FINE ARTS 
Catalogue of the library of Dr. Russell W 
Moore; books on art, travel, prints, ceramics, en 
gtavings, furniture and rugs .. . New York: An 
derson Galleries, Inc. 129 p. (No. 1262--1o01> 
1276 items.) 
Gatvez, Jose ve 
Priestley, Herbert. José de Galvez, visitor. 
eneral of New Spain (1765-1771). Berkeley: 
Iniv. of Cal., 1916. 14 p. bibl $2.75 
GAS PRODUCERS 
Fernald, Robert Heywood. Operating details of 
gas producers. Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off., 1916 
4 p. bibl. (U. S. Bur. of Mines. Bull. 109.) 
GENEALOGY 
Catalogue of the genealogical libraries of the late 
Edward A. Claypool [and others] . . . comprising a 
large collection of American and English genealogies 
‘ Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co. 143 p (1775 
items.) 
GERMAN LANGUAGE 
Ibrig, Roscoe Myrle. Semantic development of 
words for “Walk, run” in the Germanic language 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 19:6. 13 p. bibl. 75 c. n. 
(Linguistic studies in Germanic.) 
Hirscn, 
Oko, Adolph S. _ Bibliography of Dr. Samuel 
Hirsch (b. June 8, 1815; d. May 14, 1889). Cin 
cinnati, O.: Hebrew Union College, 1916. 15 p. 
gratis. 
Iowa—History 
Shellenberger, Grace. A cycle of stories on Iowa 
history [article and short bibliography]. (In /owa 
Lib. Quar., Oct.-Dec., t916. p. 241-245.) 
Jesus Crest 
Husband, Richard Wellington. 
of Jesus: its date, history and legality. 
Univ. Press, 19:6. 13 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
LaBor 
Some books on labor conditions for women and 
children. Louisville Free Public Library, 1916. 8p 


Law 


The prosecution 
Princeton 


The law; business or pro 


Cohen, Julius Henry 
Banks Law Pub. Co., 1916 


fession? New York: 
4 p. bibl. $2.50. 
LITERACY TEST 
Delta Sigma Rho—University of Chicago Chap 
ter. The literacy test for immigrants; a debate. . 
Chicago: The author, 1916. 6 p. bibl. $1. 
Macic 
Tavenner, Eugene. Studies In magic from Latin 
literature. New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1916 
3 p. bibl. $1.25 n. (Columbia Univ. studies in 
classical philology.) 
METALLURGY 
Lyon, Dorsey A., and others. The electric fur- 
nace in metallurgical work. Washington: Govt 
Prtg. Off. 1916. 18 p. bibl. (U. S. Bur. of Mines. 
Bull. 77.) 
MEXICANA 
Mexico. In Blake's Bulletin, Dec., 1916. Mexic: 
City: W. W. Blake, Avenida 16 de Septiembre 13 
8 p. (8375-8579 items.) 
MILITARY DEFENSE 
Special reading list; pa defense 
of the Salem {Mass.] * » 1917 


(In Bull 
p. 67-68.) 
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MILITARY EDUCATION Science 

Howe, Lucien. Universal military education and Catalogue . . . comprising books on ornithology, 

service; the Swiss system for the United States natural history, medical curiosa, science, etc. Bos 


Putnam, 1916. 3 p. bibl. $1 n. 
MILITARY SERVICE, COMPULSORY 
Meyer, H. H. B., comp. List of references 
compulsory military service. Washington, D. 
Amer. Union against Militarism 64: Munsey Bide 
4 typewritten p. (Bull. no. 64.) 
MILITARY TRAINING 
Clatworthy, Linda M. Compulsory military 
training in the high schools of Washington. (In 
State Coll. of Washington Lib. Bull., Nov., 1916. 
p. 6.) 
MouNTAINEERING 
Jeffers, LeRoy. Selected list of books on moun- 
taineering. Rev. ed. New York Public Library, 
1916. 40 Pp. 
Music 
Volumes of music added to the library.  1915- 
1917. Selected list of books about music. (In Los 
Angeles P. L. Quar. Bull., Oct., 1916. p. 19-32.) 
NEEDLEWORK 
Murphy, Sarah C., comp. A list of books on 
needlework and the like. (In St. Lows P. L. Mo 
Bull., Dec., 1916. p. 448-452.) 
NEWSPAPERS 
A list of Indiana newspapers available in the 
Indiana State Library, the Indianapolis Public Li 
brary, the Library of Indiana University, and the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (In Buil 
of the Ind. State L., Dec., 1916. vol. x1, no. 4. 
31 p.) 
PaTHoLocy 
Billings, Frank. Focal infection; the Lane medical 
lectures, delivered . . . at Stanford University Med- 
ical School. Appleton, 1916. & p. bibl. $2 n. 
PERSONALITY 
Chrysostum, Brother John. Development of per 
sonality; a phase of the philosophy of education; 
with introduction by Thomas W. Churchill. Phila- 
delphia: J. J. McVey, 1916. 19 p. bibl. $1.25. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Kodak Park Library. Catalogue of books and 
periodicals [photography, chemistry, physics, en- 
gineering, with index]. Rochester, N. Y.: East 
man Kodak Co., 1916. 92 p. 
PuystoLocy 
Kelsey, Carl. The physical basis of society. Ap 
pleton, 1916. bibls. $2 n 
PRou IBITION 
Books on the alcohol question suitable for public 
libraries; list prepared by the Educational Com 
mittee of the Allied Temperance Organizations of 
Massachusetts. (In Mass. L. Club Bull., D., 1916 
P. 95-97.) 
PRosTITUTION 
Royden, A. Maude. Downward paths. Mac- 
millan, 1916. 4 p. bibl. $1 n. 
PsycHoLocy 
Hewins, Nellie Priscilla. The doctrine of for- 
mal discipline in the light of experimental investi 
gation. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1016. 4 p 
bibl. $1.25. (Educational psychology monographs.) 
PuBLIC SPFAKING 
Knowles, Antoinette. Oral English; or, the art 
of speaking. Heath, 1916. 1:0 p. bibl. $1.20. 
REAL ESTATE 
Meyer, H. H. B., ~_." List of references on 
the real estate business. (In Spec. Libs., Nov., 1916 
Pp. 151-155.) 
REFORMATION 
Kieffer, George Linn, comp. History of the 
Reformation in Germany; a list of references 
H. W. Wilson Co. 50 p. (Practical bibliographies.) 
McGiffert, Arthur Cushman. The Protestant 
Reformation; a selected reading list. (In Bull. of 
the Gen. Theological L., Jan., 1917. p. 9-18.) 
Ritson, Josern 
Burd, Henry Alfred. Joseph Ritson; a critical 
biography. Urbana: Univ. of Ill, 19016. 13 
bibl. $1.15. (Studies in languages and literature.) 


ton: C. F. Libbie & Co. 63 p. (846 items.) 
SciENCcE 

Catalogue of choice botanical and natural history 
works. London: Dulau & Co., Ltd., 1916. 36 p 
(No. 66, Dec., 1916. 585 items.) 

Steno, Nicolaus. The prodromus of Nicolaus 
Steno’s dissertation concerning a solid body en- 
closed by process of nature within a solid. Mac 
millan, sor bibls. $1.30 (University of Michi 
gan studies Humanist 

SCOTLAND 


series.) 


Clark, Keith. The spell of S« potlond. Boston: 
Page Co., 1916. 4 p. bibl. $2.50 n. bad. (Spell 
series.) 

Sex 


Brown, Sanger, 2d, M.D. The sex worship and 
symbolism of primitive races. Badger, 1916. 4 p 
bibl. $3 n. 

Soutn AMERICA 

Bard, Harry Erwin South America; brief out 
line of study suggestions with bibliography. Heath, 
19if 65 « p 

TAXATION 

Scheftel, Yetta The taxation of land value; a 
study of certain discriminating taxes on land 
Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 24 p. bibl. $2n. (Hart 
Schaffner and Marx prize essays in economics.) 

Trust COMPANIES 

Perine, Edward Ten Broeck. The story of the 

trust companies Putnam, 19:6 4 p. bibl. $2 n 
Unirep 

Thorpe, Francis Newton The constitution of 
the United States of America. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, 1916. 5 p. bibl. 15 ¢ 


Open Round Table 


GIFT BOOKS AND ANNUALS 

Editor Library Journal 

In the February issue of the Liprary jour- 
NAL, in Miss Gibbs’ article on “The problem 
of the union list,” on page 98, she refers to 
my list of Gift Books and Literary Annuals 
with the hope that before long we may “see a 
new, more inclusive edition.” [ wonder if 
Miss Gibbs refers to the book, or to the 
preliminary publication of this list that was in 
the Bulletin of Bibliography. Since the book 
was issued in 1912, hardly more than a dozen 
titles not there included have come to my 
attention, and most of those are simply vari- 
ants or different editions of books already 
listed. I should be very glad indeed, if anyone 
has found Gift Books not included, to have 
a note of them for a possible supplement 

Yours very truly, 
F. W. Faxon. 
PRESERVATION OF MANUSCRIPTS WRITTEN 
IN AD PI 

Fditor Labrary Ji 

I have noticed the request of Mr. J. H 
Jones of Liverpool for a process by which 
manuscripts in lead pencil may be preserved 
The following suggestion was taken from a 
specimen book of The De Vinne Press pub- 
lished in 1891 (page 25). I cannot give the 
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original source. I have experimented some- 
what with it, and find if the manuscripts are 
carefully wet, and particularly if they are 
dried carefully, that the process is generally 
successful. Moreover, the paper does not seem 
to be injured in any way. 

“A great many valuable letters and other 
writings are in pencil. It has been discovered 
that the following simple process will render 
lead-pencil writing or drawing as indelible as 
tho done with ink: Lay the writing in a 
shallow dish and pour skimmed milk upon it. 
Any spots not wet at first may have the milk 
placed upon them lightly with a feather. Take 
up the paper, let the milk drain off, and wipe 
away with the feather the drops which collect 
upon the lower edge. Dry it carefully, and 
the writing will be found to be perfectly 
indelible. It cannot be removed even with 
india rubber.” 

The process as described in this paragraph 
will not be very successful in the case of 
coated papers or other papers of special tex- 
tures which will be injured by the application 
of moisture. Great care must be taken in dry- 
ing to remove the superfluous milk before 
putting the manuscript in press and the pressure 
applied should not be too heavy at first. 

Very truly yours, 
F. K. Watter. 
New York State Library 
THE FIRST COUNTY LIBRARY 
Editor Library Journal 

I have read with much interest the paper 
on “The county library” by Joseph L. Wheeler 
published in the current issue of the Liprary 
yourRNAL. Allow me, however, to make one 
correction. 

Mr. Wheeler speaks of the Brumback Li- 
brary as being “the pioneer county library of 
the world,” as the county library law of Ohio 
was passed April 26, 1898. The Washington 
County Free Library at Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, was incorporated April 9, 1898, and an 
act authorizing its support passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland April 14, 1808. 

This is only important as a matter of exact 
record. The interesting thing is that the two 
libraries so widely separated came into exis- 
tence in the same month. 

Sincerely, 
Mary L. Titcomes. 
Washington County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 
CHANGED TITLES 
Editor Library Journal 

“What every business woman should know, 
a complete guide to business usage and re- 
quirements, with an explanation of business 
terms and commercial forms,” by Lillian Ce- 
celia Kearney, Frederick A. Stokes, New 
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York, c. 1916, was published early last year. 
A little later, “What every business man should 
know, a complete guide to business usage and 
requirements, with an explanation of business 
terms and commercial forms,” by L. C. Kear- 
ney, Frederick A. Stokes, New York, c. 1916, 
was extensively advertised. With the excep- 
tion of the title pages and preface (p. vii and 
vii) the books are identical, the same plates 
being used for both books. It may not be a 
deliberate attempt to deceive book buyers, but 
the use of the author’s full name in one and 
initials in another is not ethical, to say the 
least. 


Purp B. Wricnr. 
Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


Other cases of changed titles have re- 
cently come to our attention. Julie M. Lipp- 
mann’s popular story, first published in 1897 
as “Miss Wildfire,” was brought out by the 
Penn Publishing Company late in 1916 as 
“The governess,” but with no statement to 
indicate that it was a reprint of an old book. 
The Penn Company now announces that it is 
republishing Alice Turner Curtis’s “Anne Nel- 
son, a little maid of Province Town,” former- 
ly brought out by Fenno, under the title “A 
little maid of Province Town.” 

“Putnam’s household handbook” was re- 
cently bought by a library for $1.50 in response 
to a “special offer” from the publishers, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. On examination it appeared to 
be identical with “1000 shorter ways around 
the house” by Mae Savell Croy, bought about 
a month previous from the library’s regular 
bookseller for $1.13.—Epb. L. 
CO-OPERATION WITH THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
Editor Library Journal: 

The undersigned has been appointed chair- 
man of the library committee of the Drama 
League. He is sending out to about 300 libra- 
ries a printed questionnaire bearing on co- 
operation between the library and the Drama 
League and similar organizations. If any li- 
brarian who reads these lines and has not 
received this questionnaire would like to fill 
out one of the blanks and will communicate 
with me, I shall be glad to send him one, and 
to include his statistics in the report of the 
library committee. 

ArtHur E. Bostwick. 
St. Louis Public Library 


Library Calendar 


May 3-4. Mississippi Library Association. 
Second annual meeting, Columbus. 

June 21-27. American Library Association. 
Annual conference, Louisville, Ky. 
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Tue proposal to add to the equipment of 
Teachers College in New York a library 
building costing a million and a quarter, 
already partly raised, involves the develop- 
ment of an educational library which is 
likely to rank as the foremost in the world. 
The collections of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington are of international as well 
as of national importance, but the proposed 
library, if it develops an administration 
worthy of the building and the possibilities 
for it, could easily outrun anything now to 
be found in any country. This will un- 
doubtedly give great emphasis to the rela- 
tion between the library and the school 
system, especially in normal colleges and 
high schools, already taking sympathetic 
interest in library development. In this 
School and Library supplement to the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, we include the list of 
high school libraries and librarians pub- 
lished in the American Library Annual for 
1915-1916, but without the figures therein 
given; and we make it the basis of a request 
that friends receiving this supplement will 
furnish us additional names of high schools 
having libraries and of high school libra- 
rians, especially in their own locality, for 
the extension of the list. 


THE new movement in education which 
culminates in the plan to establish an ex- 
perimental school at Teachers College 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, may or may not work out the meth- 
od for the future, but it emphasizes afresh 
the importance of library training in 
schools as a practical working tool. The 
new plan, which goes hand in hand with 
the Gary system, proposes to throw aside 
so-called disciplinary studies and teach the 
pupils thru the practical work of life. To 


this end, as books are among the most im- 
portant of tools to all classes of people in 
all callings, it is of first importance to teach 
children what the tools are and how to use 
them-—which means library training. The 
scheme as worked out some years ago by 
Mrs. Root of the Providence Public Library 
is exactly in line with the new plan, and no 
one who has heard her handling of a class 
of children with reference to books before 
them can doubt that under any scheme 
of education she opens the way for a prac- 
tical working knowledge of books which 
must be of advantage to the child in school 
and thru after life. Her work was fully 
described in the Lisrary JoURNAL for Jan- 
uary, 1915, and should be of especial in- 
terest in connection with these new devel- 
opments from the school side. 

Tue high school librarian and the normal 
school librarian have reason to be grateful, 
respectively, to Miss Mary E. Hall of 
Brooklyn, and Mr. Willis H. Kerr of Em- 
poria, Kansas, as leaders in the school 
library movement. Miss Hall’s work was 
pleasantly recognized last Christmas by 
suitable presentation to her from the high 
school librarians of the country, and surely 
no one was more worthy of honor. Mr. 
Kerr’s good work is equally effective and 
multifarious, and a recent example of it 
is in the December issue of Teaching, 
which is devoted to school library topics. 
The material which he has collected in this 
number furnishes helps for the start and 
early development of a school library, and 
every librarian and teacher shculd be inter- 
ested in its contents. The publication is 
issued by the State Normal School at Em- 
poria, Kansas, to which inquiries or orders 
should be addressed. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIBRARY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH* 


By Lucy E. Fay, Librarian, University of Tennessee 


To be given the opportunity of adcress- 
ing the Georgia Library Association is an 
honor that I warmly appreciate; fully to 
discuss the very vital subject of “the de- 
velopment of school libraries in the South” 
is a responsibility that this short paper can- 
not meet. I shall limit the subject to the 
high school library and briefly discuss it 
under the four following topics: 1. The 
importance of the library in the high 
school; 2. its place; 3. present conditions; 
4. the library. realized. 

If the library of the high school is ever 
to come into its own and be to the high 
school what the college library is to the 
college—the real centre and heart of the 
institution—not only librarians, but chiefly 
school boards, principals and teachers must 
see the importance of a well-organized and 
wisely administered library in every high 
school of the first class—both city and 
rural. School men everywhere have recog- 
nized that the high school course completes 
the education of a far larger number of 
boys and girls than does the college or 
university course; and yet, year after year, 
the majority of the high schools send out 
their graduates in absolute ignorance of 
the use of books and libraries. They have 
failed to provide for the boy and girl at 
their most impressionable age the means of 
forming the library habit and so continuing 
their education beyond the high school. 
They have handicapped the high school 
student who goes on to college and thrown 
a burden upon the college librarian that is 
not rightly his. 

A large percentage of high school gradu- 
ates enter business. They have learned 
business arithmetic, some bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and commercial geography 
among other things. How much have they 
learned about the literature of business, 
salesmanship, etc., or how much about find- 
ing material in the journals of their trade? 
What incentive have they received to im- 
prove themselves in the knowledge of their 


*Read at the meeting of the Georgia Library Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, October 18, 1916. 


business by learning more about it thru 
books and periodicals? 

The girls have gotten a fair beginning in 
cooking, sewing, and canning-club work 
and that is all most profitable, but what 
have they learned about the books on those 
subjects? And, what is of greater im- 
portance, how much of a love of reading 
have they developed? To have studied a 
few masterpieces of English literature in 
the usual class-room manner, is, in the ma- 
jority of cases, to have left the student 
cold to the beauty and charm and idealism 
of literature and life. Into what sort of 
home-makers will these girls, who know 
and love the material side of life largely, 
develop? 

Many high school graduates enter law 
schools and medical schools without any 
intermediate college training, and if they 
could have the use of 2 good high school 
library and be taught how to use books 
they would be far better equipped to begin 
the study of those professions than they 
are at present without such knowledge. 

The college librarian can speak with 
some authority on the importance of the 
high school library to every type of high 
school student, for has not the college li- 
brarian had to struggle with the type that 
presumably should know more about books 
than the other types of high school gradu- 
ates? What does the average Freshman 
know about finding material in the college 
library on a topic a professor has assigned 
him? Why, the average Freshman will ap- 
proach the loan-desk and ask something 
of this sort: “Say, have you got Jo-an of 
Are”? “Yes, by whom, De Quincey or Mark 
Twain?” “Dunno, ‘fesser said read it.” 
“What professor?” And not until the par- 
ticular professor and the particular course 
in English that the student is taking are 
ferreted out of the youth can the librarian 
arrive at the book he wants. Of course, 
the author is of no moment to him; he is 
simply getting thru a task with as little 
expenditure of either interest or energy as 
possible. When a student comes to the 
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desk and asks for “Tennyson's Ode to Vir- 
gil by Macmillan,” we Olympians smile at 
the mental twist of this young Hephestos. 
There would not have been any twist if the 
high school librarian had trained this boy 
to learn authors as differentiated from pub- 
lishers of books. These are playful ex- 
amples, to be sure, but they none the less 
point to the very slipshod methods with 
which students use books, and _ slipshod 
methods work havoc in the mental as well 
as in the physical affairs of life. It is a 
case of more hookworm and less hygiene. 

Now, if the high school library means so 
much to the student as I have implied it 
does, why have not more high schools the 
right sort of libraries? In the first place, 
because in the South the majority of people 
have never enjoyed the advantages of pub- 
lic library privileges, and, consequently, 
have no conception of the value of a scien- 
tifically managed library. Therefore, they 
cannot see the importance of one in the 
high school. In the next place, high school 
teachers, recruited for the most part from 
our state universities, have failed to see 
the great necessity of a well-organized li- 
brary, simply because in their college days 
they were not accustomed to a library run 
on modern scientific principles. There was, 
to be sure, an orthodox collection of books 
covering the usual subjects taught in the 
curriculum, but the books either remained 
on the reading-room shelves, or, which is 
more probable, reposed in the study of the 
professor. There was no connection made 
with the books in the library and the 
subject taught in the classroom. In 
other words, laboratory methods were 
not in vogue. It was a case of “Steele’s 
Sixteen weeks in chemistry’ — text-book 
and no apparatus. The colleges have 
not seen the necessity of a _ properly 
organized school library so readily as they 
have insisted upon properly equipped labo- 
ratories in physics, chemistry, biology and 
domestic science. These two factors, a 
lack of a universal public library system 
and a lack of scientifically managed college 
libraries in the South, have greatly retarded 
the development of the right kind of school 
libraries. A few colleges have partially 
waked up to their duty in this matter. The 
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University of Virginia, the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Tennes- 
see, Tulane University and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Mississippi are 
giving summer courses for teacher-libra- 
rians for the particular purpose of sending 
out teachers who can properly organize 
their school libraries. The University of 
South Carolina and Newcomb College are 
giving required courses on the use of books 
during the regular session. But not until 
our state universities require all students 
in the School of Education to take courses 
in the use of books and libraries, and chil- 
dren's literature, will they be doing their 
full duty in the development of the library 
of the high school. 

The importance of a scientifically man 
aged library in the high school at once es 
tablishes its place as the central laboratory 
of the school. It touches, and should do so 
magnetically, every activity and interest of 
the school. Each subject in the curriculum 
should have additional apparatus in the way 
of books, pamphlets, and illustrative ma- 
terial in the form of pictures, maps, lantern 
slides, and postcards; and all of it so 
arranged, classified, and cataloged as to 
insure the readiest and widest use possible 
by the entire school. Books on vocational 
guidance, debate books, books to help stu- 
dents in their literary societies and books 
on athletics should have a place. There 
should be also a good selection of magazines. 

If the work of the library stopped at this 
point, it would be fulfilling only the less 
important part of its duty, and while it 
might deserve the appellation of the central 
workshop of the school, it could never 
rightfully be called the heart of the institu- 
tion. There must be such an atmosphere, 
and a librarian with such a personality, 
that the right book would find its way to 
the right child at just the right time to in- 
culcate in him a lasting love of books. The 
sort of love for real literature that Wash- 
ington Irving meant by his comforting re- 
mark: “When all that is worldly turns to 
dross around us books alone retain their 
steady value.” Such should be the place 
of the library in the high school, and such 
will be when we can improve present con- 
ditions, 
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The committee on high school libraries 
of the Southern Conference for Education 
and Industry, after a year’s investigation, 
reported last April at the New Orleans 
meeting of the conference. The report was 
based on a survey made by the committee 
from a questionnaire sent out thru the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, There was a more 
than thirty-two percentage of returns from 
the blanks sent out, and as investigations 
go, this percentage was high. The out- 
standing facts about the condition of libra- 
ries in southern high schools are briefly 
these: 

Funds. No appropriations for libraries 
are as a rule made by the boards of educa- 
tion of the high schools. In most southern 
states, state aid is given to the extent of 
duplicating an amount of money raised by 
the school itself for the purchase of books. 
This amount ranges usually from ten to 
forty dollars in one year and must be used 
solely for the purchase of books from an 
approved state list. The school board in 
almost every case forces the teachers of 
English and history either to give enter- 
tainments to raise money or to persuade the 
parent-teachers’ associations to do so. Why 
should not the physics, biology, manual 
training and domestic science teachers be 
compelled to raise the money to fit up their 
laboratories? I know of one case where 
an interested teacher borrowed the money 
from the school board and gave her note to 
reimburse the board as soon as she could 
give an entertainment and make the money. 
If no money was made from the concert 
the amount was to come out of her salary. 

Where state money is provided and there 
is no director of school library extension, 
the waste has been great. Fortunately, in 
Tennessee we have a director who is doing 
excellent work, particularly for the rural 
elementary schools. In most of the states 
thousands of dollars have been spent on 
books that have lain idle on the shelves, be- 
cause no money was spent for the care and 
organization of the libraries. It reminds 
one of the farmer who purchases expensive 
agricultural implements and leaves them in 
the fields to rust. 

Selection. The method of selecting the 
books is most haphazard. Sometimes the 
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school principal or the superintendent or a 
committee of teachers makes the selection 
if money is raised to buy books; quite as 
often the selection is made from the garrets 
and cellars of the school patrons at spring- 
cleaning time. Such pathetic answers to 
the question, “Who selects the books?” as 
“Whoever gives them” and “Nobody now,” 
tells the tale most vividly. Judging from 
the subscription sets that many of the libra- 
ries recorded in their list of reference 
books, it is easy to see what an important 
role the itinerant book agent has played in 
forming the reference collection of the high 
school libraries. 

Care and Organization. In a few city 
high schools there are full-time librarians, 
and among them perhaps a half-dozen who 
have been trained for the work. Some li- 
braries have been partially organized by 
the teachers in charge of them. Student 
librarians are in charge of some, but the 
largest number consist simply of a collec- 
tion of books locked up in cases in the halls 
or in the principal's office. 

Equipment is entirely inadequate. There 
is no provision made for the proper care 
of illustrative material, and not enough 
shelf room in the libraries that are pretend- 
ing to do any serious work at all. The 
reading rooms are all too small and are not 
provided with enough tables and chairs. 
Card catalogs are “as scarce as hens’ teeth.” 

Use. In the few libraries where there 
are trained librarians, some work is being 
given in instructing the students in the use 
of books and libraries, and a good deal of 
reference help is given the students. Not 
much is being done toward encouraging 
students in the systematic reading of good 
literature. 

In spite of these unfavorable conditions, 
the outlook is hopeful, as evidenced by this 
statement from the report of the commit- 
tee: “The one big conclusion to be arrived 
at thru the large percentage of returns is, 
that the committee has the attention and 
interest of southern high school adminis- 
trators and teachers in its undertakings and 
may depend upon a lively co-operation in 
any schedule decided upon for bettering 
conditions.” And I might add, what is 
more hopeful still, that this earnest com- 
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mittee is composed chiefly of school people 
—teachers, superintendents, principals, and 
college professors, with a sprinkling of li- 
brarians. 

And now to develop this right kind of a 
library in every high school of the South 
and so transform our possibilities into use- 
ful actualities, we shall one and all have to 
put our shoulders to the wheel and work 
for at least three things without which 
there simply can be no growth: 

1. Legislation must be passed requiring 
the board of every high school of the first 
class to make an annual appropriation suffi- 
cient for both the maintenance of the li- 
brary and the purchase of books and other 
material. 

2. A full-time librarian, with both a col- 
lege and library school training, should be 
employed. She should be a regular member 
of the faculty and receive the same salary 
as a teacher receives. 

3. A course in the use of books and libra- 
ries should be made a regular required 
course, and the librarian should give the 
instruction. Definite effort also should be 
made to encourage a love of books in the 
student, by supplying a sufficient number 
of the best books in attractive editions. 

When this kind of library shall have be- 
come an established fact in every first-class 
city and rural high school of the country, 
the secondary schools will be sending out 
their graduates not only with the power to 
continue their education in the public and 
college libraries of the land, but also with 
that love for reading whereby they may re- 
discover the world of imagination and 
poetry of which our vocational age stands 
so sorely in need. 


Beginning with the opening of the fall 
term on Sept. 26, the Carnegie Library 
School in Pittsburgh, which heretofore has 
been confined to training children’s libra- 
rians, will also offer a one-year course in 
school library work. This new course is 
made possible by the increased endowment 
which has recently been received from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


The National Education Association will 
hold its 1917 meeting in Portland, Oregon. 
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LIBRARY AND SCHOOL IN ST. PAUL 

Tue service of the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary to the elementary schools of that city, 
with suggestions as to ways in which the 
library may be made more useful! to pupils, 
is described in a folder which has been 
given wide distribution among the schools 
of St. Paul. The first half is devoted to the 
distribution of books and other material, 
and this is followed by an outline of the 
bibliographical instruction which the library 
is willing to give in the schools. The text 
follows: 

BOOKS FOR CIRCULATION 

The schools upon request of principals 
are supplied with classroom libraries. These 
books being for the exclusive use of the 
pupils, and designed for home circulation, 
should be distributed at frequent and regu- 
lar intervals, and care taken to see that 
they are always in the hands of the pupils 
over Saturday and Sunday. 

A central reserve of from 3000 to 5000 
volumes is maintained, and should be used 
freely for the exchange of books which are 
a misfit or have been read up. To facili- 
tate the carriage of books in small numbers 
the library pays the carfare of a messenger 
from the schools for the exchange of ten 
or more books, but arrangements for an 
exchange should be completed before the 
messenger is sent. At the beginning of the 
second semester, in case a teacher continues 
with the same children, it is desirable that 
an entire change be made in her classroom 
library. Selections for exchanges are made 
by the teacher or the library. 

STIMULATION OF READING 

The teacher should keep close watch of 
the charging slips to see whether the bet- 
ter books are overlooked, and should make 
every effort to stimulate the reading of the 
best. This may be done by telling stories 
or reading to the class selections from books 
read at home; by giving the best pupil 
readers an opportunity to read to other 
classes, and in the library auditorium; by 
reports on books and discussion of them; 
by imaginary journeys involving reading; 
by voting on the most interesting book in 
a given list, or the most interesting book 
read during the year; by publication of the 
best book review; by prizes for the best 
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essay on any topic involving the use of 
books; by inscribing the names of pupils 
who have read each book on a strip in- 
serted in the book; by asking pupils to pre- 
serve lists of the books which they read; by 
posting tables showing the number of 
books read by the class each month of the 
school year, the number of times each book 
has been read, and the names of the most 
active readers; by awarding diplomas for 
the reading of a certain number of books 
from a prescribed list; by compiling scrap 
books or other collections of short stories, 
legends, etc., relating to some particular sub- 
ject, the best compilation to be presented to 
the City Library; and by the organization 
of reading, story telling or library clubs. 

To aid this phase of classroom service 
the library will co-operate with the schools 
by distributing lists of books suitable for 
reading in each grade; by posting short 
graded lists to meet general and specific 
needs; and in conjunction with teachers 
will plan story hours which should include 
reading aloud as well as telling stories. 

In the primary grades the initial impulse 
to read may be stirred in a variety of ways: 
displaying the books; directing attention to 
the illustrations; and reading and telling 
stories from the books are helps in awaken- 
ing a reading taste. 

Interest in the library also may be stimu- 
lated, particularly in the seventh and eighth 
grades, by talks by a member of the library 
staff; by visits to the library (discussed 
more fully below); by the annual observ- 
ance of library day, and by asking pupils to 
assist in the care of the school library. 

BOOKS FOR SPECIAL REFERENCE 

The library, if requested, will send books 
for reference class use and collateral home 
reading; such sets may be chosen from both 
the adult and juvenile collections, and may 
be kept a month, subject to renewal if the 
books are not in demand, or if preferred, 
special reserve collections may be made at 
the central library. Forethought on the part 
of a teacher in making her requests will 
enable the library to have books always 
ready when they are needed. 

In connection with the course of study the 
library will supply leaflets listing its re- 
sources in aid of teachers; and if desired 
short reference lists correlated in subject 
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matter with the work of the grades will be 
posted in classrooms for easy consultation. 
OTHER MATERIAL FOR CLASS USE 

The library is constantly organizing ma- 
terial comprising mounted pictures, stereo- 
scopic views, picture post-cards; lanterns 
and lantern slides; package-libraries, pam- 
phlets, clippings, mimeographed lists and 
poems; phonograph records, traveling ex- 
hibits, manufacturers’ exhibits, and other 
museum material. Deposits from these col- 
lections are sent to schools for class use. 

The following list indicates some of the 
topics of special interest to teachers repre- 
sented among these classes: 


American Indians 

Arctic Regions 

Astronomy 

Biography 
Pictures of famous people, their homes and inci- 
dents in their lives. 

Continents 
Under the name of each continent its divisions are 
arranged alphabetically. 


ography 
Commercial. 
Physical. 
History 
American. 
Ancient. 
English. 
Mediaeval. 
Industries and Occupations 
Land and Water Forms 
Literature. 
Fairy Tales. 
Illustrations of the works of various authors. 
Minnesota 
Nature Study 
North American divisions outside the United States 
St. Paul 
Seasons 
Special Days 
United States 
Any subject belonging to a state will be found 
under the name of the state, except all large cities, 
which are arranged alphabetically under their own 
names. Rivers and mountains are found alpha- 
betically under their own names. 
Weather 
Miscellaneous 
Architecture. 
Aviation. 
Bible. 
Books, Making of. 
Chivalry. 
Flags. 
Gardens and Gardening. 
usic. 
Mythology. 
National Parks. 
Painting. 
Sculpture. 
Transportation. 


The bibliographical instruction offered by 
the library is described as follows: 
HOW TO USE THE LIBRARY 

The importance of systematic training in 

the use of books and the library makes it 
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desirable that teachers in the seventh and 
eighth grades give special attention to this. 
With this in view the following series of 
weekly lessons is recommended : 
B SEVENTH 

Alphabeting. 

Structure and printed parts of a book. ; 

English dictionary and General encyclopedia. 

Use of the index of a book. 

Card catalog. 

Arrangement of books on the shelves. 

General use of the library. 


A SEVENTH 
The parts of a dictionary. 
The parts of a general —- ae 
Use of the index of a book. 
Use of the index to a set of books. 
Card catalog. 
Classification. 
Atlas. 
Gazetteer. 


B EIGHTH 
History of books. 
Dictionary and encyclopedia (review). 
Dictionaries of subjects. 
Encyclopedia of subjects. 
Directories, 
Year books. 
Card catalog and classification (review). 


A EIGHTH 
Indexes. 
Reader’s guides to periodical literature. 
General review. 
Keference problems. 
Bibliographic work. 


SCHOOLROOM TALKS 

Beginning in the primary, and continuing 
in all the grades, the library gives school- 
room talks, the main purpose of which is to 
extend information about the library, and 
with the aid of teachers register card hold- 
ers. At such times bookmarks, lists and 
bulletins may be distributed and something 
said about the care of books, their useful- 
ness in connection with school work, the 
joy of reading and the significance of books 
as comrades. 

VISITS TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Arrangements should be made by teach- 
ers for class visits to the central library. 

1. To introduce large numbers of chil- 
dren to the library. 

Each department is carefully explained, 
registration—how to procure a card, is em- 
phasized; and occasionally photographic 
prints are exhibited and rare and hand- 
somely illustrated books examined. Thus 
the children become acquainted with the li- 
brary as a whole, and are made aware of 
its accessibility, scope, and resources. 

2. For research work, under the guid- 
ance of a teacher, or for an hour of sug- 
gested reading under the direction of a 
library assistant. 

The library should be notified over the 
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telephone some days ahead when a class is 
coming to work up a topic, stating grade 
and study assignment, in order to have the 
required reference material available and a 
study room reserved. 

3. For bibliographical instruction. 

These visits correlate with schoolroom 
lessons on the use of the library and pro- 
vide the necessary laboratory experience. 

4. For illustrated lectures, concerts, and 
art exhibitions. 

An auditorium, situated on the ground 
floor, is provided with all necessary equip- 
ment; and arrangements can be made any 
time to secure its use for class groups. 

The library will offer special day pro- 
grams, particularly at the time of the great 
national holidays; illustrated lectures, de- 
voted mainly to literary subjects, books, and 
libraries; art exhibitions, with art stories 
and lectures. 

It will also thru phonographic concerts 
accompanied by music stories and illustrat- 
ed lectures do what it can to promote an 
appreciation of music. 

Pupils should be asked to write an ac- 
count of visits to the library in the form 
of a letter to the librarian, or otherwise, 
and the best among these essays should be 
published in the school paper and elsewhere. 

SCHOOL HEADQUARTERS IN THE LIBRARY 

The room adjoining the children’s room 
is devoted chiefly to the school department 
and the service of teachers. In it may be 
found: <A teacher’s professional library, 
including the books to which every teacher 
should have easy access; a complete set of 
the textbooks used in the city schools ar- 
ranged by grades; a model library for chil- 
dren consisting of a graded reference col- 
lection of representative children’s books, 
particularly helpful to teachers in selecting 
classroom libraries; storytellers’ aids; 
bibliography, including general graded and 
classified lists of best books, stories and 
programs for story hours, special day ma- 
terial, helps in vocational and prevocational 
work, debate indexes, school dramatics, etc. ; 
a vertical file of pamphlets and clippings 

‘oneerning pedagogical matters. 

A school bulletin will be posted in the 
room directing attention to current educa- 
tional literature of special interest to the 
teachers in St. Paul. 
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BOOKS ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Tue following short list of books on the 
social sciences was compiled by William 
Spence Robertson, professor of history in 
the University of Illinois, and was first 
printed in School Supervision and Admin- 
istration. 

In his preliminary paragraph he says: 

“A by-product of the Great War, with its 
unspeakable horrors, is the conviction by 
thinking men and women of the utility of 
training in the so-called social sciences. 
That conviction is destined to re-enforce the 
movement which aims to increase the 
amount of time spent upon the study of 
the social sciences in our high schools. More 
than ever will superintendents and high 
school teachers be asked to select books 
wisely for their libraries. More than ever 
will they be expected to direct profitably the 
reading of their pupils and associates. In 
all likelihood the emphasis in the study of 
the social sciences will be somewhat 
changed. In response to the crying demand 
for a sane international spirit, the amount 
of time devoted to the study of modern his- 
tory and of international relations should 
be increased. The writer has kept that pros- 
pect in mind when selecting this list. He 
has sought for authoritative, comprehensive, 
and luminous one-volume surveys of the 
important epochs of history and for sim- 
ilar surveys of government, politics, eco- 
nomic history, and international relations. 
He has included only one collection of 
sources. Naturally the emphasis has been 
laid upon recent history: almost as naturally 
the emphasis has fallen upon American his- 
tory and politics. The compiler is well 
aware that any other person might have 
selected—in all probability would have se- 
lected—a different list. His list is more 
than a minimum list of books on the social 
sciences which a progressive teacher ought 
to possess; for choices may be made from 
volumes in the list that deal with the same 
period of American history.” 

Adams, George B. Civilization during the 

Middle Ages, especially in relation to mod- 

ern civilization. New York: Scribner, 1914. 


A scholarly and stimulating book which covers the 
period from the decline of Rome to the Reformation. 


Bassett, John S. A short history of the United 
States. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $2.50 
A comprehensive history of the United States. 
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Beard, Charles A. Contemporary American 
history, 1877-1913. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. $1.50 
A survey of our recent history which supplements 

the last volume of “The Riverside History,” as it 

emphasizes political events. 

Bogart, Ernest L. The economic history of 
the United States. London, etc.: Long- 
mans, 1915. $1.75 
An industrial and commercial history of the United 

States during the colonial and national periods, with 

illustrations, maps, and charts. 

Bourne, Henry E. The revolutionary period 
in Europe (1763-1815). New York: Cen- 
tury, 1914. $2.50 
Opening with a sketch of Europe on the eve of the 

revolution, this volume furnishes a detailed survey of 

the French revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. 

Bourne, Henry E. The teaching of history 
and civics in the elementary and the second- 
ary school. New York: Longmans, 1915. 
$1.50 
A volume which discusses such topics as the mean 

ing of history, historical method, school programs 

courses of owe 5 and methods of instruction. At some 

»oints it may be supplemented by Professor Henry 

Tohasen"s recent volume on the “Teaching of history 

in elementary and secondary schools,” published by 

Macmillan. 

Brewer, David J. American citizenship. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1902. $1.15 
The inaugural volume of the series of Yale lectures 

on the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Channing, Edward, Hart, Albert B. and 
Turner, Frederick J. Guide to the study 
and reading of American history. Boston, 
etc.: Ginn, 1912. $2.50 
A comprehensive bibliography which includes titles 

dealing with the West, economic development, recent 

history, and international relations. A useful guide 
for reference and private study 

Cheyney, Edward P. An introduction to the 
industrial and social history of England. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. $1.40 
A brief suggestive survey of the economic and 

social history of England. 

Cross, Arthur L. A history of England and 
Greater Britain. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. $2.50 
This substantial volume furnishes a detailed surv 

of British history. 

Dewey, Davis R. Financial history of the 
United States. New York, etc.: Longmans, 
1910. $2 
Opening with a sketch of colonial and revolutionary 

finance, this book describes our fiscal history to the 

beginning of the twentieth century. It contains use 
ful tables and illustrative charts. 

Fish, Car! R. The development of American 
nationality. Vol. II of “The American peo- 
ple.” New York, etc.: The American Book 
Company, 1913. $2.25 

Fish, Carl R. American diplomacy. New 
York: Holt, 1915. $2.75 
A bird's-eye view of the diplomacy of the United 

States. This book shows the relation between our 

diplomatic policy and our history. It contains some 

useful maps. 


Hart, Albert B. The Monroe Doctrine: an 
interpretation. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1916. $1.75 
A thought book on the great American 


puzzle. An English point of view may be obtained 


from Reddaway’s book on “The Monroe Doctrine.” 
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Hazen, Charles D. Europe since 1815. New 
York: Holt, 1910. $3 
A lucid account of European history from the 

downfall of Napoleon to the second Hague confer- 
ence. It contains vivid descriptions of significant 
events and brilliant characterizations of prominent 
personalities. With fourteen maps, it furnishes the 
historical background of the Great War. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence. The governments of 
France, Italy, and Germany. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1914. $1.25 
This timely volume is an abridgment and revision 

of the author’s well-known work on “Governments 

and parties in Continental Europe.” 

McClain, Emlin. Constitutional law in the 
United States. New York, etc.: Longmans, 
1910. $2.25 
A brief survey of our constitutional law, state and 

federal. Indispensable to students of American con- 

stitutional history: at many points it embodies the 
gist of Supreme Court decisions. 

Macy, Jesse, and Gannaway, John W. Com- 
parative free government. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. $2.25 
This volume contains a detailed description of the 

government of the United States, of the English 

government, and a brief description of some other 
governments. 

Moore, John B. American diplomacy, its 
spirit and achievements. New York, etc.: 
Harper, 1915. $2 
Essays upon important phases of our foreign policy 

by an authority on American international law. In 

chapter six on “Non-intervention and the Monroe Doc- 
trine”’ the author defined the Monroe Doctrine as 

“the principle of the limitation of European power and 

influence in the Western hemisphere.” 

The New York Times Current History, a 
monthly magazine. The European War, 
vol. 1, From the beginning to March, 1915. 
New York: The New York Times Com- 
pany, 1915. $2.25 
The Great War as viewed by contemporaries and 

participants, containing cartoons, maps, and photo- 

graphs. 

Ploetz, Carl J. Handbook of universal his- 
tory from the dawn of civilization to the 
outbreak of the Great War of 1914. Ploetz’s 
Epitome, translated and enlarged, by W. H. 
Tillinghast, with additions covering recent 
events. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915. 

standard work of references containing the dates 
of important events. 

Riverside history of the United States. 
Edited by William E. Dodd. Boston, ete.: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 

Becker, Carl L. Beginnings of the Amer- 
ican people. $1.25 
Johnson, Allen. Union and democracy. 


1.25 
Dedd, William E. Expansion and con- 
flict. $1.25 


Paxson, Frederic L. The new nation. $1.25 
These four handsome volumes contain a survey by 
co-operating scholars of the history of the United 
States from the era of discovery to the present time. 
Social, economic, intellectual, religious, and sectional 
interests are considered, as well as political. Recent 
history is emphasized. The volumes contain numer 
ous maps and charts and furnish an interpretative 
review of American history in brief compass. 


Robinson, James H. The new history. Es- 
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says illustrating the modern historical out- 

look. New York: Macmillan, 1912. $1. 

The most recent and effective formulation of the 
newer conception of history. 

Robinson, James H., and Breasted, J. H. 
Outlines of European history. Part I. Bos- 
ton, etc.: Ginn, 1914. $1.50 
The story of primitive man, the Orient, Greece, and 

Rome is followed by a sketch of European history to 

1715. Part II (Robinson and Beard) brings the story 

to the present time. 

Shepherd, William R. Historical atlas. New 
York: Holt, 1911. $2.50 
An assortment of excellent maps, especially useful 

for European history. 

Turner, Frederick J. Kise of the New West, 
1819-1829. Vol. XIV in “The American 
nation.” New York, etc.: Harper, 1908. $2 
This volume—written by the acknowledged master. 

of Western histog—deals with the development of 
the West and its influence upon our national life 
during an important period. The author devotes 
considerable attention to social and economic condi- 
tions and to the inter-play of sectional forces. Of 
special value is the chapter describing the formulation 
of the Monroe Doctrine 

Wendell, Barrett. A literary history of Amer- 
ica. New York: Scribner, 1901. $3 


A literary history in more than one sense. Ameri- 
can literature is correlated to English literature as 
well as to American history. The material is grouped 
interpretatively. 

Wilson, George G., and Tucker, George F. 
International law. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, 1910. $2.50 
A concise and comprehensive volume on international 

law. An historical introduction is followed by sec 

tions devoted to the international law of peace, of 
war, and of neutrality. Appendices contain important 

documents illustrative of internationalism since 1850, 

as the declaration of London. 


Woodburn, James A. Political parties and 
party problems in the United States. New 
York: Putnam, 1903. 


This volume contains an account of political parties 
in the United States since the colonial period, with 
emphasis upon the period from 1787 to 1874. Con 
siderable attention is paid to party machinery and to 
party reforms. 


WHY SCHOOL LIBRARIES? 

Four propositions underlie these pages 
on “The school library, elementary and 
rural.” 

1. As schools are now-a-days, the teach- 
er can no more teach without the school 
library than the old-timer could hold school 
without the hickory stick and a blue spell- 
ing book, 

2. A minimum of two or three hundred 
carefully selected books will furnish bone 
and sinew and meat for all the subjects of 
all the grades—some for information, 
some for recreation, some for power, but 
all for a definite and necessary part of 
the educational process. 

3. These books, with their accompanying 
pictures and pamphlets and maps, must be- 
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come an organic whole in order to be 
dynamic. Therefore: put the books in 
order, know where they are, care for them. 
Thus you make a library out of a miscel- 
laneous lot of junk. 

4- The school library, thus selected and 
put in order, will be used by the teacher in 
teaching. 

Boys and girls taught by a teacher plus 
a library have more than glib tongues, 
ready wits, and prodigious memories. They 
know a fact when they meet it, because 
they have learned that facts are related 
with other facts, that the fact of two-plus- 
two on the blackboard is the same as two 
runs in the seventh plus two in the ninth 
on the playground and the same as two 
days of storm plus two days of calm in that 
book by Dana about “Two years before the 
mast.” They know a beautiful thing when 
they meet it, because teacher had it in a 
vase on her desk, and it sparkled at them 
in the morning dew, and it was in that pic- 
ture of the sheep going along the road 
which Mauve painted. They know a noble 
deed because teacher told them about it, 
they saw it in mother’s eyes, and it was in 
that book where the boy held his hand in 
the dyke all night and saved Holland. 

The school library is the great equalizer 
and interpreter, and that is a great part 
of the business of education—Wuiuts H. 
Kerr, in Teaching. 


PRACTICAL HELP OFFERED TO 
KANSAS SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AN interesting proposition was the one 

made to Kansas towns last fall by Willis 

H. Kerr, librarian of the State Normal 

School at Emporia. Mr. Kerr is keenly 

interested in raising the standard of school 

libraries in the state, and by way of “doing 
his bit” toward the accomplishment of this 
purpose he offered to send members of his 

own library staff to assist—one week in a 

place—nine Kansas city high schools that 

were willing to pay the necessary traveling 
expenses for these assistants. The follow- 
ing letter, containing Mr. Kerr's terms of 
arrangement, was sent to one hundred and 
fifteen cities and towns in the state: 

21 October, 1916. 


Dear Mr. Superintendent: 
Is your high school library all-round effec- 
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tive? Has it enough cutting edges, and are 
all the edges cutting? 

Perhaps this library can help you. We think 
we ought to help if we can, and we have 
been planning how we may help most effec- 
tively. Here is the result: 

Between now and the first of February, we 
are prepared to give nine weeks of service— 
a week each in nine cities of Kansas—by mem- 
bers of the staff of this library, in helping to 
systematize and sharpen up high school libra- 
ries. The expense to you for a week of this 
service would be the necessary travel and 
local entertainment, plus the supplies used in 
the work. 

In a week’s time, in the average school 
library, we would hope to accomplish some- 
thing like this: Sort out hooks desirable to 
keep, classify according to the Dewey decimal 
system, supervise labeling and installation of 
card charging system, and possibly make ac- 
cession and shelf-list records on specially 
devised cards in such form that we could later 
prepare and send to you complete card 
catalog (a plan for caring for the ex- 
pense of such cataloging still to be worked 
out). One or more of your people would 
necessarily be given a week’s training and 
observation in library methods. Possibly a 
meeting with your teachers for discussien of 
library use could be arranged. 

Would this service be useful to you, and 
would your board be willing to pay the travel 
and local expense? 

Please also let us know your attitude on 
another point: Manifestly our nine weeks’ 
service cannot take care of this problem per- 
manently. A co-operative plan for this skilled 
work ought to be arranged. If we cannot 
reach you this year on the above free-service 
plan, would you and your board be willing to 
pay, say $35, for one week’s service (travel 
and local entertainment included within the 
$35) of a skilled school library worker whom 
we would employ for this special work? 

Better write at once. Talk it over with 
us at first opportunity. 


Very sincerely yours, 
W. H. Kerr, 
Librarian. 


Response at first was slow, but in the 
end the total result was most encourag- 
ing. Several high school libraries were 
found better organized than was sup- 
posed; two are waiting to finish new 
buildings before using the service; one 
employed a regular organizer several 
weeks; three towns are to be visited for 
joint organization of public and high 
school libraries; and there is a possibility 
that the State Department of Education 
will publish a high school library manual. 
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GRAND RAPIDS’ BRANCH LIBRA- 
RIES IN SCHOOLS 

Durinc the past year a survey of the 
public schools of Grand Rapids was made 
by the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. Included in that 
report is a clear statement of the way in 
which the Grand Rapids Public Library 
serves the school thru its system of 
branches in school buildings, a system 
which the survey unreservedly endorses. 

“Among the things needed for the effec- 
tive conduct of public education,” the re- 
port says, “after teachers and buildings 
have been supplied, the most important 
doubtless is a supply of reading materials 
adequate in quantity and suitable in quality 
for the children of the different levels of 
advancement. In connection with the 
topics of reading, history, geography, sci- 
ence, etc., we have discussed the textbooks 
and supplementary reading sets. A no less 
important factor, however, where the work 
is adequately developed is the educational 
co-operative work of the city public library. 
In this respect Grand Rapids is fortunate 
in a highly unusual degree. 

“To begin with, the form of organiza- 
tion is excellent for the purpose. The 
library is governed by a board that is 
sufficiently separate from those who con- 
trol the school affairs proper, and yet it 
is sufficiently linked to the educational or- 
ganization to secure thoro-going co-opera- 
tion. Of the six members of the Board of 
Library Commissioners, five are elected by 
the citizens at large, including women, on 
a non-partisan ballot, and the sixth mem- 
ber is the superintendent of the public 
schools, ex officio. At the present moment 
the superintendent of the city schools is 
the president of the library board. The 
title to all property of the library rests with 
the board of education. 

“For more than twenty years the city 
library has been placing deposit and branch 
libraries in all of the school buildings in 
the city with the exception of certain of 
the very small buildings which have the 
privilege of the traveling libraries. The 
legally connected and closely co-operating 
boards of education and of library are thus 
by means of a single service systematically 
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taking care of the reading opportunities of 
all of the people of the city, both juvenile 
and adult. In the purchase and manage- 
ment of books the board of education takes 
care primarily of the desk books, the sup- 
plementary books, and the classroom refer- 
ence books—all of those books that are 
kept permanently within the classrooms for 
the systematic classroom work. On the 
other hand, the board of library commis- 
sioners supplies the general all round read- 
ing needed by both children and adults, 
and also the periodical literature which is 
supplied in unusually generous amounts, 
both in the central library as well as in 
all of the branch libraries in the school 
buildings of the city. 

“A reading room of generous size is now 
supplied for the branch libraries by the 
board of education, in about one-third of 
the regular school buildings of the city; and 
such a room is being provided in each of 
the new buildings. The school board sup- 


plies heat, light and janitor service, while 
the library board supplies the books, period- 
icals, card catalogs, and the librarians, and 
conducts the weekly story hour during the 
season, the courses of free lectures for 
children and adults thru the year, and the 


systematic instruction of the children in 
the uses of the library. These branch 
library rooms are so arranged that they 
can serve as reading rooms for the children 
during the school day and as reading and 
library rooms for the adult community dur- 
ing the day, the evening, Saturdays, and 
all school vacations, except certain legal 
holidays, both ‘afternoon and evening. 
Separate entrances and separate heating 
facilities are provided for the community 
uses while the schools are not in session. 

“The classrooms of the regular size used 
for branch library purposes in the begin- 
ning having been found to be too small, the 
boards are making provision in all new 
buildings for much more commodious quar- 
ters. This is demanded not only by the 
needs of facilities for the reading activi- 
ties, but also for the increasing develop- 
ment of the library lecture courses and 
the ever-increasing attendance. 

“The branch libraries are equipped with 
from 1500 to 3500 volumes, of which about 
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half are for children and the rest for 
adults. Each is supplied with 25 to 30 cur- 
rent periodicals in the English language 
and special periodical literature in foreign 
languages, adapted to the population of the 
district. The use of the books intended for 
children and adults is carefully studied so 
as to keep only “live” books upon the 
shelves, and to return any unused books to 
the central general library. 

“In most of the schools in which branch 
libraries have not been opened, there are 
what are termed deposit libraries managed 
by the principal and the teachers, except in 
the case of five of the larger schools such 
as Madison, Diamond, Straight, Widdi- 
comb, and Jefferson, where an assistant 
from the library takes care of this work 
one day each week. The size of these 
deposit libraries is largely determined by 
the demands of the pupils. They consist 
of books that are currently used, unused 
books being returned. The size of the 
library is thus taken care of automatically. 
Its expansion and diminution constitute a 
barometer of reading conditions within 
the building. 

“In addition to the relative permanent 
library sets referred to, the traveling 
library sets constitute an important feature 
of the work. When a teacher is treating, 
for example, a topic in history like the 
American Revolution, she sends in to the 
central library for a traveling library box 
of books ranging according to the topic 
from 25 to 200 books for collateral refer- 
ence. This special collection may be kept 
at a building for four or six weeks, and 
the books are issued by the teacher to the 
pupils in informal ways—that is to say, 
they are not charged in the usual manner 
upon the regular cards. Those who have 
not tried the plan in the generous way in 
which it is carried out in Grand Rapids 
are inclined to venture the guess that this 
plan would result in the loss of many 
books. The books of both traveling and 
deposit libraries are kept in the buildings 
and classrooms in open shelves, the pupils 
having access to them at any and all times 
while the building is open, whether the 
teacher is present or not. The library 
makes the statement, however, that accord- 
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ing to the last official report the entire 
number of books lost in connection with 
all of the library work in the schools for 
the entire year was only 58 copies. <A 
number of these copies will probably find 
their way back into the library in time. It 
appears that where books are made so 
easily accessible and so abundantly access- 
ible as those provided by the library serv- 
ice of the city, there is no motive for a 
child trying to keep books that have not 
been charged, and thus trying to build up 
a little unneeded private library at the 
expense of the big ever-ready public 
library. 

“The library employs a number of ways 
of encouraging the children to use the 
books so variously supplied. There is the 
weekly story-hour from October to March 
at the central library and at each of the 
branch libraries. Monthly bulletins are 
issued calling attention to all new books and 
to classified lists of books of various ‘xinds. 
Eight or ten public lectures are provided 
each year for adults and children at each 
of the various school branches. Printed 
slips are prepared announcing each of 
these public lectures well in advance thru- 
out the district. On each printed slip 
there is given a list of ten to fifteen books 
and periodical articles relating to the topics 
treated in the lecture, which can be read 
preparatory to the lecture, or which may 
be read after the lecture has stimulated 
interest in the subject. These lectures are 
attended in continually increasing measure 
by both children and adults, with a conse- 
qvent continual increase in the value of 
the lectures for stimulating reading on the 
part of juvenile and adult population. 

“A further method of stimulating read- 
ing is the organization of reading clubs 
in the schools. In one of the buildings of 
the city last year an average of 19 books 
per child was read by the pupils of the 
building, the children of all grades includ- 
ing the kindergarten being counted in tak- 
ing this average. Many children read a 
bcok a week, the habit formed during the 
school year tending to persist during holi- 
day and vacation seasons. There are some 
children who read two books a week thru 
the year. Their library cards permit them 
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to take out at one time one of fiction and 
one of non-fiction. Two a week is not 
excessive for rapid readers when the con- 
tent is of this balanced type. Since chil- 
dren should be early trained for rapid sight 
reading, this constitutes one of the most 
effective possible devices for providing the 
training. It is rapid voluminous reading of 
this type that should take care of the 
major portion of the training in the 
mechanics of reading. 

“The books for the schools are chosen 
by specially trained librarians familiar with 
children’s reading. Recently published and 
therefore untried books are tried out in the 
children’s department of the general library 
before they are sent out to the various 
school, branch, and deposit libraries. After 
being sent out, reports are received from 
principals and teachers as to their suita- 
bility for the purpose. Principals and 
teachers are also asked to send in to the 
library any suggestions as to what they 
want. This method of securing new books 
combines co-operatively the labors of both 
the library and the school people, and 
draws upon the best information and ex- 
perience of each. 

“After school days are over the most 


important continuing educational influence 
—for we are learning that education must 
be a life-long affair—is the reading habit 
in those who have been so fortunate as to 


acquire it. Education thru library read- 
ing, therefore, when full and effective in 
ways evident in frequent cases in this city, 
is a type of education that does not there- 
fore lapse when school days are over. 
“We have but one recommendation to 
make: Let the work grow and expand and 
continue along the lines already provided 
for by the Board of Education, the Board 
of Library Commissioners, and the profes- 
sional people within both organizations.” 


Tue California Society, Sons of the Rev- 
olution, calls attention to the preparation in 
Los Angeles of a twelve-reel motion pic- 
ture, entitled “The spirit of '76,” graphically 
depicting the causes that led up to the Rev- 
olutionary War in 1776, signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and other 
important events of the time. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN KANSAS 

Tue Kansas School Library Leaflet, is- 
sued occasionally by the Library of Kansas 
State Normal School at Emporia, shows 
that school libraries are growing and are 
taking an active interest in questions of the 
day. 

Sabetha School Library is barring all 
publications carrying cigarette advertise- 
ments. Hutchinson High School is taking 
similar action regarding several magazines. 
The Kansas and Oklahoma Library Asso- 
ciations, in their recent joint meeting at 
Arkansas City, adopted a resolution of pro- 
test against cigarette advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers. 

A prize of a $15 library was won by the 
Selma school at the Kincaid fair for the 
exhibit of drawing, sewing, and mechanical 
models. 

Sylvia has added 120 
school library this fall. 

Hutchinson has one of the largest high 
school libraries in the state. It has 3875 
volumes, classified and cataloged. It cir- 
culates 200 volumes daily, and subscribes 
for 21 current periodicals. Library rooms 
for the accommodation of the school library 
were built in three of the Hutchinson grade 
buildings during the summer. 

Spearville has a library of 500 volumes 
for the free use of its schools and the pub- 
lic. Professor F. W. Giesel, who is in 
charge, has loaned his private library te 
the cause. 

The Lincoln Public Library has added a 
number of interesting books especially fo~ 
the use of the school children. 

County Superintendent N. T. Cox, of 
Greensburg, Kiowa county, is urging all 
school districts to equip themselves with 
libraries. “They cost much less than many 
things that are placed in the schools,” he 
says, “and will do much more good.” 

Noodosha is another Kansas town oper- 
ating a joint public and high school library. 

State Superintendent W. D. Ross is offer- 
ing two prizes of $40 each to one-teacher 
rural schools becoming standardized during 
the school year 1916-1917, the awards being 
made for the best plant and equipment, in- 
cluding library. One prize goes to the 
northern part of the state, the other to the 
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southern, the Union Pacific Railway form- 
ing the division line. The prize money is 
to be used for libraries, wall decorations, 
and apparatus. The state rural school su- 
pervisors will determine the winners. 

The Hoisington High School Library is 
cataloged and in charge of a specially 
trained member of the faculty. 

The Emporia High School Library has 
been classified and cataloged, and a charg- 
ing system installed, by Mildred Berrier, 
librarian of the Emporia City Library. 
Miss Berrier gives a few hours each week 
to supervision of the High School Library. 
One of her city library assistants, Miss 
Hall, is in charge at the High School Li- 
brary part of each day. 

The schools of Chase county are being 
urged by the county superintendent, Mrs. 
Grace D. Willis, to begin with school libra- 
ries in meeting the standardization require- 
ments. 

The Topeka school board has voted $500 
for the beginning of the High School Li- 
brary. The manual training classes are 
making the bookcases. 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE CARE 
OF BOOKS 

“A sToRY-HOUR campaign of education 
bearing on the care and treatment of books 
might be worth trying,” writes Mary E. 
Wheelock, chief of the binding department 
of the St. Louis Public Library, in “New 
books for old.” “Children who have never 
bought a book nor owned one, and to whom 
the library books are as free as water can- 
not be expected to be interested in making 
them last as long as possible. . . . In this 
library the use of envelopes in which ad- 
vertising matter is received thru the mails, 
helps to protect the books en route between 
the library and the homes. And when the 
suggestion that the book is clean or new or 
that it would be spoiled by the rain accom- 
panies the use of the envelope, the child 
may acquire some feeling of responsibility 
in the matter. But if the book is returned 
in bad condition and a fine is charged or 
his card is withheld, or both, he is likely 
to feel a keener sense of his obligation than 
before.” 
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SCHOOL VISITING 


Tue chief topic under consideration 
during the fall at the conferences of mem- 
bers of the staff of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library was 
the general question of school visiting. 
After the first discussion, the children’s 
librarians and school librarians were asked 
to go as often as possible to school rooms 
and to stay during a recitation, for the pur- 
pose, of course, of understanding the sub- 
ject material used, the methods of presen- 
tation and the general ability of the chil- 
dren in the room. 

Two reports were made by each member 
of the staff; one, the first of November, and 
the second the first of January. In some 
instances the lower grades only were vis- 
ited; in others the upper; in some instances 
the librarian followed a special subject 
thru several grades, usually either geog- 
raphy, history or reading. In general, the 
members of the department felt that their 
fuller knowledge of the school work and 
school life more than warranted the extra 
amount of time entailed by staying thru 
the recitation. 

For the remainder of the year the mem- 
bers will visit schools in whatever way they 
may individually think best, either listening 
to recitations, making announcements of 
story hours, telling stories, or giving a gen- 
eral invitation to the children to come to 
the library. They are asked to give on 
their weekly reports an itemized report of 
their visits. 

The increased and increasing appreciation 
by the teachers of the need of general and 
special reading for children means that the 
librarians must know far more about the 
work in the school room. Visits to the 
school room are the best means of gaining 
such knowledge, and visits for the purpose 
of hearing children recite cannot do other- 
wise than give a true background for meet- 
ing those same children in the library 
afterwards. 


It was a foreign boy who said in a compo- 
sition in school: “The library has books 
that improve the minds of the young and 
perfect the minds of the old.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN 
CHICAGO 

“Turvu the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the Board of Education, a splendid begin- 
ning has been made in the installation of 
libraries in the Chicago high schools for 
the use of students and faculty,” says the 
Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin. 
“Excellent and commodious quarters have 
been set aside in five of the high schools, 
furniture and other physical accommoda- 
tions have been supplied by the School 
Board, which has also borne the cost of the 
reference books, cyclopedias, dictionaries, 
atlases and the like, which may be regarded 
as part of the ‘fixtures’ of such libraries. 
The Public Library has supplied carefully 
selected working collections of books in all 
classes of literature suitable for collateral 
study and for the general use of young peo- 
ple of high school age. The lighter side of 
literature has not been neglected; current 
fiction as well as the classics, good books 
on many topics not directly allied to school 
work, and a wide selection of periodicals 
have been included. The latter class in- 
cludes a number of high grade professional 
and trade magazines in architecture, engi- 
neering and the like, which are of great 
value in the technical and vocational 
courses, Expert librarians have been as- 
signed to these interesting posts from the 
library staff and the response, from teach- 
ers and pupils alike, has been most gratify- 
ing. 

“High school libraries have proven their 
value in other cities and have in many in- 
stances been developed to a high degree of 
effectiveness. They serve a twofold pur- 
pose in making available the literary aids to 
study, while, at the same time, introducing 
the public library into the lives of their 
young patrons at the habit forming age and 
establishing a relation to be continued in 
the years to come. While in some of the 
older high school buildings the arrangement 
of suitable quarters for a library has been 
found difficult, their introduction into new 
buildings has been assured by the cordial 
response of the Board of Education to the 
suggestion from the Library Board that 
such quarters should be considered in all 
future plans. This suggestion was promptly 
accepted and blue prints of the plans of the 
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new Robert Lindbloom High School, at 
W. 61st and S. Lincoln Sts., which include 
a spacious and beautiful library room, have 
recently been submitted to the librarian by 
the School Board architects. Meanwhile, 
at the Englewood High School—one of the 
older buildings—acceptable quarters have 
been secured by a readjustment of rooms, 
and the same plan will be followed at the 
John Marshall High School, at Adams St. 
and Kedzie Ave., shortly after January Ist, 
1917. In all cases the schools have turned 
over such collections of books as they pos- 
sessed, which were often well selected, con- 
siderable in numbers, and showed much use.” 


WRITE IT DOWN! 

Tue supervisor of the work with grade 
schools carried on by the Cleveland Public 
Library frequently emphasizes to her 
assistants the importance of keeping notes, 
a bit of system that recently called forth 
the following elaboration of her theme: 
Address to the Modest School Librarian 

(A. S. C. loquitur) 
If you ever think a thought, 
Write it down! 
If you e’er do what you ought, 
Write it down! 
Have you skill to train a page 
Till he’s wise as any sage 
And discreet beyond his age? 
Write it down! 


Can you teach the youthful mind, 
Write it down! 

How he may the good books find? 
Write it down! 

Tell us every detail, 

All your methods now unveil, 

Why they’re never known to fail. 
Write it down! 


Do you visit any class? 
Write it down! 
Meeting children in the mass, 
Write it down! 
What systems do you see employed? 
What subjects do you find enjoyed? 
Have you the books to fill each void? 
Write it down! 


Dost know any instantaneous way, 
Write it down! 

Of guiding reading day by day? 
Write it down! 

If you can keep books free from grime, 

If you can send things in on time, 

Oh then, in prose, vers libre or rhyme, 
Write it down! 
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HELP FROM THE LIBRARY FOR THE 
SCHOOLS 


THE committee on school libraries, of the 
New York State Library Association, has 
put into the following brief but definite 
statement the assistance which it feels every 
library can and should give to the schools 
within its district : 

1. Give expert and sympathetic assist- 
ance to principals and teachers in training 
schools and high schools in planning and 
equipping library rooms, selecting books 
for the school library and organizing the 
library. 

2. Give definite and systematic instruc- 
tion to pupils in the use of books and libra- 
ries in all cases where this cannot be given 
by the school library. 

3. By means of occasional exhibits of 
books and library aids, let the teachers know 
the best helps available in their work. 

4. Arrange with school superintendents 
and principals of elementary schools so 
that teachers already at work in the schools 
may come to the public library for instruc- 
tion in the use of library tools and the most 
elementary reference books; also provide 
for a course in children’s reading. 

5. Use such influence as they have and as 
may seem proper to urge upon local edu- 
cational authorities the appointment of 
trained librarians in all city training schools 
and high schools large enough to warrant it. 


PAMPHLET BIOGRAPHIES 


In the “School and Library” supplement 
issued with the LisrRaRy JOURNAL last July 
we printed a list of pamphlet biographies 
obtainable from publishers either free or at 
slight cost. The Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
for December calls attention to a series of 
biographies of noted engineers published 
monthly in place of a catalog by Wyman & 
Gordon, of Worcester, Mass., makers of 
forgings. Each booklet contains a readable 
biographical sketch and portrait, and would 
be of special value to men and boys inter- 
ested in engineering. 

The following titles which have been is- 
sued are still in print: 

Charles Babbage and his calculating ma- 
chines, 2 parts; Sir Henry Bessemer; 
Matthew Boulton; Thomas Blanchard; 


Isamhard K. Brunel; George H. Corliss; 
James B. Eads; Oliver Evans; Benjamin 
Franklin; Elias Howe; John Fitch; Alex- 
ander L. Holley; William R. Jones; Alfred 
Krupp; Marconi Wireless Telegraph; Hen- 
ry Mandsley; William Murdock; James 
Nasmyth; Thomas Newcomen; Kristofer 
Pclheim; Sir William Siemens; Nathan 
Read; George Stephenson, and William 
Symington. 


A FEW INEXPENSIVE REFERENCE 
BOOKS 

Tuese books are suggested by the Jour- 
nal of Education as forming a very useful 
little reference library for home use. They 
will answer a surprisingly large number of 
the questions that arise in one’s every-day 
reading of books or newspapers, and they 
will be a great help to school boys and 
girls, especially to high school students, in 
their home studies. 
World almanac. New York World. 25 cents. 


A most convenient handbook of recent statistics and 
accurate information. Published the first of every 
year. 

Century cyclopedia of names. Century Co. 
1914. $7.00. 
Explains more than 55,000 proper names in geog- 

raphy, biography, mythology, history, art, fiction, etc. 

Webster’s Collegiate dictionary. Merriam. 
1916. $3.50. 

The largest and best abridgement of the “New in- 
ternational dictionary.” 


New imperial atlas. Rand, McNally. 10916. 
$1.50. 


Size 12 by 14 inches. Contains 160 pages. 
Bartlett’s Familiar quotations. Little, Brown 
& Co. 1914. $3.00. 
Scientific American reference book. Munn. 
a of manufactures, commerce, railroads, 
mines, military affairs, with concise information on 


chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, mechanical move- 
ments. 


A well equipped, well administered and 
well used library is the greatest corrective 
against the ill-informed, superficial thinking 
which is the great curse of a country of 
universal suffrage. Trashy novels, flashy 
magazines, yellow journals are doing what 
they can to demoralize and dementalize— 
if I may use the expression—the minds of 
the people of this country so they are com- 
ing more and more to depend almost ex- 
clusively upon them for their opinions and 
their views of life-—Extract from the ad- 
dress of welcome by M. Taylor Pyne to the 
A. L. A. at Asbury Park, June, 1916. 
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IN THE SCHOOL 


The Journal of Education for Dec. 14, 1916, 
published a list of titles suggested for “School- 
room libraries” by E. E. Kuntz of Lansford, 
Pa. The books are grouped according to 
grade, about twenty titles for each, and pub- 
lishers and prices are given. 


Beginning with Mar. 1, the St. Louis Public 
Library announces that a monthly mimeo- 
graphed bulletin containing library information 
for teachers will be sent to the schools. The 
fortnightly issue of a similar bulletin to city 
officials has resulted in a greatly increased 
use of the municipal reference branch by city 
departments. 


“Why study Latin?” is the name of an 
exhibit shown in the Newark Library until 
the first of March. This exhibit was based 
on a plan made by Miss Frances E. Sabin, 
University of Wisconsin, and consists (1) of 
a series of charts showing by printed descrip- 
tions, by diagrams and graphs, and by pictures, 
the relation of Latin to modern life and edu- 
cation; (2) of mounted pictures and German 
modern educational lithographs of Roman 
life, Roman architecture, and portraits of emi- 
nent Romans; (3) of text-books and literature 
on the subject; and (4) of objects, both repro- 
ductions and originals, from Pompeii. The 
exhibit was received with much interest by 
local educators. The exhibit will be lent and 
shown in March at the University of Michigan 
in response to a request from the librarian. 
It will travel after April 1 to the other col- 
leges an] high schools from which requests 
are received. 


An interesting group of school bulletins has 
come from the Bureau of Education in Wash- 
ington in the last few weeks. There is one 
on “Vocational secondary education” (1916, 
no. 21), prepared by the N. E. A. committee 
on vocational education; “A survey of edu- 
cational institutions of the state of Washing- 
ton” (1916, no. 26), by Dr. S. P. Capen, Har- 
old W. Foght and Alexander Inglis; “State 
higher educational institutions of North Da- 
kota” (1916, no. 27), a survey made by the 
State Board of Regents, in which the State 
Library Commission is recognized as an edu- 
cational factor and is made the subject of a 
special chapter; “The social studies in sec- 
ondary education; a six-year program adapted 
both to the 6-3-3 and the 8-4 plans of organ- 
ization,” a report compiled for a special com- 
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mittee of the N. E. A. by Arthur William 
Dunn; an “Educational survey of Wyoming” 
(1916, no. 29), by A. C. Monahan and Kath- 
erine M. Cook; “Some facts concerning man- 
ual arts and homemaking subjects in one 
hundred fifty-six cities” (1916, no. 32), by 
Joseph C. Park and Charles L. Harlan; “Gar- 
dening in elementary city schools” (1916, no. 
40), by C. D. Jarvis; “The district agricultural 
schools of Georgia” (1916, no. 44), by C. H. 
Lane and D. J. Crosby of the Department of 
Agriculture; and the “Report of an inquiry 
into the administration and support of the 
Colorado school system” (1917, no. 5). It is 
significant that in only one of these surveys 
and reports is the library, either by its presence 
or absence recognized as having any special 
bearing on the particular phase of education 
under investigation. 


The December number of Teaching, pub- 
lished by the State Normal School at Emporia, 
Kansas, is devoted to a consideration of “The 
school library, elementary and rural” under 
the direction of Willis H. Kerr, the school’s 
librarian, and is full of suggestive material. 
First, Mr. Kerr gives four concise reasons in 
answer to the question “Why school libraries ?” 
Then follows a list of “The books to begin with,” 
selected by H. M. Culter, professor of rural 
school administration, Agnes King, the school 
department librarian, and Mr. Kerr. These 
are arranged by grades and subdivided by 
subjects, and publishers and prices are 
given for each book entered. Next comes a 
paper by Mr. Kerr on “Putting the library in 
order,” giving simple and clear directions that 
will help the untrained teacher-librarian to 
classify, accession, mark, and circulate her 
books in an easy yet efficient manner. This 
is followed by a discussion of “The picture 
collection in everyday use,” together with a 
list of the subject headings used for the pic- 
ture collection in the school department of 
the Kansas State Normal School Library. A 
list of one hundred things not known thirty- 
five years ago is printed as a suggestion to 
teachers of what the pupils may be encouraged 
to read up and discuss in current events, lan- 
guage work, and letter writing. The library 
part of the magazine ends with lists of “School 
library aids,” “Magazines for teachers and 
schools,” “Recreation and entertainments for 
schools,” and “A suggestive list of books for 
teachers.” 
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British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B.C. 


Snead Standard Stack with Solid Paneled Ends; Extra Wide 

Bottom Shelves; Booklift in Stack Compartment; Ornamental 

Railings and Facia; Marble Flooring and Stair Treads. 

Let Us Solve Your Book Storage Problems 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) = TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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HIGGINS’ 


( DRAWING INKS 


ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MNOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 


. VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 


25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 
AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [anufacturers 


Beaaches: Chicago and London 


' 271 Nimth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


[March, 1917 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-ol-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


time of shipment. 


when procurable. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


| | | 
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READY! 
Chivers’ 1916 Catalog for Public Libraries 


Offering 
Twelve Thousand selected books Standard and new fiction 


Adult and Juvenile replacemants 

Contains data of special interest to librarians 

Lists best editions, and reprints, etc. 

Gives publishers, published price, and price in Chivers’ Three 
Styles of Binding : 


No. |: Half Leather. No.2: Full Buckram. No. 3: Reinforced in Publishers’ Covers 
Sent Free to Librarians Upon Request 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


 mperayetnrad QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he 1s always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learmed Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


AT 


| 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
2 West 45th St. 
24 Bediord St., Strand Just west of Sth Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly. 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 


“\__ > 506 South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) aost free. 


140 Strand, W. CG. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


Vare 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Made ta dome tl and styles of bit binding 


Wo. G. JOHNSTON & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief "and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the.looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cag 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 


General Secretary, 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


ver 
IMPLEST Originatcrs of the Spring Bick Magezinme Binders 


THE Gre WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OHIO LIBRARY BINDERY CO. EMPIRE LIBRARY BINDERY CO., Inc. 
24 NOBLE COURT INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Pluvostyle 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 
67 TAYLOR STREET - - ~- ~- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its / ora cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE IN 


BOOKBINDING ror LIBRARIES ar NOMINAL COST 


Our magazine holders are the simplest and best on the market at a price that will surprise you 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Varch, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 25—-August 11, 1917 
Seven Weeks 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY 
SERVICE SCHOOL 


Riverside, California 
A ts Ready in March 


Long Course of Eleven Months 
Begins October 1, 1917 


Winter School Short Course Begins 


January 7, 1918, Eight Weeks 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street’ Birmingham, Fneland. 


LIBRARIANS: 

If you are in need of substitutes or assist- 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 
library positions of all kinds. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LIBRARY-TRAINED young lady, of seven years 
ience as cataloger, wishes to change position; 
England preferred. Address “P. H.C.,”" care of 


HELP WANTED 


LIBRARIAN WANTED for the medical library of a 
initarium. Age and sex immaterial. State full par- 
ticulars to A.Z, care of Library Journal 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


C. W. Spalding, 185: Byron St., Chicago, III. 

Complete set of Hlarper’s Magazine, 134 vols. (12« 
bound), vols. 1 to 70, 35 years, with full separate 
encyclopaedic index 


{March, 1917 


FOR EMERGENCIES i0¢ 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
De tment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street = New York, N. Y. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YCRK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


ANNUALS 


American Library Annual 
1916—1917 


Svo. Cloth. Advance Order Price, $4. 
Ready in April 


Information Annual 
@ A Continuous Cyclopedia and '!Digest of 
Current Events Covering 1916. 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00 to subscribers to **Information’’ 


~ monthly or quarterly edition. 


Ready in Apri. 


| @ The above annuals will be forwarded on 


serial orders to all libraries that received last 
year’s volume. 


| English Catalogue of Books 


for 1916 


8vo. Cloth, . . . . $2.00 
Ready in March 


R. R. BOWKER C0. xew'vor« 


Var 
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A Set of “Education’ 


Thirty-six volumes, each covering one 
year, would be a great addition to a 
school or college library which has a 
pedagogical department 

These volumes constitute a_ perfect 
mirror of the educational developments 
of the entire modern period. Take the 
subject of Manual Training for in 
stance. In the earlier volumes there 


are no papers on this subject. Then 
they begin to appear, very crude and 
timid They become more and more 


frequent as the years pass, and in the 
ater volumes they are strong and clear 
Thus the rise and development of this 
ind other educational subjects are 
clearly recorded in these exceedingly 
valuable reference volumes. 

We offer one complete set of 36 vol 
umes, in Library Buckram, for $4.00 a 
volume. They are now very scarce and 
hard to obtain. We have but one com 
plete set left. Wi5ull sell on installment 
plan if desired. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS of EDUCATION 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


E make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 

Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 

Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


Twenty yeas’ experience for 


Public Libraries 


All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all information 
gladly furnished. 


MAX N. MAISEL :: Bookseller 
Publisher and Importer. 424 Grand St., New York 


CATALOGING RULES 
ON CARDS 


compiled by 


HELEN TURVILL 


Simplitied rules adopted by 
the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin 


Printed on 3 x 5 cards 
New edition 


Per set $2.50 Guides 50. Case 50 


Library Supplies Department 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison Wisconsin 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOT 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUME 
“Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 


BINDERS’ CLOTHS 
*Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BINDING 
*The Book Ss Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 
Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 

"Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, 

“Democratic Printing Co., Madison, 

*W_ G. Johnston & Co. Pittsburgh, 

“New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III. 

H. Rademaekers, Newark, 

*Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, III. 
*Buchan Sales Co., Newark, N. J. 
"Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


many 

“Baker's. Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 

“Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 

*Noble and Noble, New York (Educational Books). 

*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 

& Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St. 
ow Market, Philadelphia. 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., New York. 

*Henry Malkan, New York. 

Paul Patterson, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 

Max N. Maisel, N. Y. (Russian and Yiddish.) 

* Bernard Quaritch, London, Eng. 

*T. E. Schulte, New York. 

“Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

*H_ Sotheran & Co., London. 

*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Uhio. 
The Glohe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*L ibrary Bureau, Boston, New York and Chica 
"A.C McClurg & Co., ats-2at Wabash Ave., Ch 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


| 


| 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE 
TABS 


| Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


| Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling. 


INDEX CARDS. 


*Democratic Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


| *Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati. 


cClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


I 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDEXERS AND CATALOGERS 


The Indexers, Miss Julia E. Elliott, Director, 5526 
So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


oma Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 
& 271 oth St. 
nston 0., Pittsburgh, Pa 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
The Schapiro h Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Yawman Eebe Mf Mfg. Co., Rochester, N NY. 


LETTERS AND yeeuens CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED ER. 


| The Tablet and Ticket Co., lew York, Chicago, San 


Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ET 


*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 


MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library Siceutation, statistics or attendance. 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 


*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to 7oth Sts., East 
River, 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Secondhand and New. 


Noble and Noble, 31.33.35 Weet 15th St., N. ¥. City. int jor Offers 


(Merch, IQI7 


BOA 


DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 
Ww. ork. 


Wabash Ave., Chi 
stock “of 


M (Larger of 


Brenta Publi Booksellers and Importers of 
Books. Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 EW Waller St., 
Chivers Book Binds kbinders and ‘Book. 
sellers, 911-913 Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthar Cleveland: Americana, 
War, and Central America, 
Lanny Geography, Periodical Sets, News- 


Clar "Sheries W., Co., 128 West St., New York. 
A. J., ah and Chestnut Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
peed’s Bookshop, ark St 
n, 
umphre ochester, 


( 
Huntting, The H. R., ae eld, Mass. 


La Cha Washi 


below Market, Philade tie 
ner, est 27th St., New York. 
‘St., Chicago, Ill. 


8 
icCharg, A. Ce Co., Booksellers, Publishers 


A.C. ” Retail, = Wabash Ave.; 
sale, Chicago 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, ion, “Church New York, 
wg Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Subscription Sets. 
“State House Book Shop, sa: S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Americana, early legal, etc., Books, 
Prints Autographs. 
McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, cology.) 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York. 


Matthews, L. S., & Co. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., 

The ie Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
, Elizabeth, N. 


J. 

Newhall, Daniel E “9 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana, 

Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Preston & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Putnam’s (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Lib qeeey, Agents, 2 West ss St., New York; 

24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., —— N. Y. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., St Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East asd. St. New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 

Sy ees Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-Print 
Books a specialty, 127 E. a3d St., New York. 

State House Book Ang - a21 S. sth St. -» Phila., Pa. 

~ C., Co., Inc., 29-35 West gad St. New 

or 


& Co., 151-155 West -_ St., New 


Stectont, G. 
(Books in various languages 


Torch Press Book Cedar lows. 
(Books about Iowa a the earl 

Union Library Association, fth A 
York. (American and ish Remai 

Wanamaker, Zion Philadelphia and New York. 
New Boo Remainders and Rare Books. 

E. Weyhe os ‘Lexington Ave. New York, Architec- 
ture, F and ‘Applied Arts, Prints. 


FOREIGN. 
Baer, Joseph & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, 
Baker's Coens » 14-16 Bright St., er: 
nglan 
assica 1.) 
Blake, W Mexico Cine Mexico. (All books 
Ly in Mexico or about Mexico.) 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
York. "Scandinavian ks. 
Brill, E. Fees Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
ollan 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland, 
B us, J. & E., Ltd. 3g0 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
Scarce, Fine and 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., bit 
Dulau & Co., Ltd. 
Francie, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 
W., Englan 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, 
a Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, 
rance. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Ge 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistr 11 lin, N, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Se Rastexh 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlina. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 
Gray Henry, Gonsolonions Record Office and Book 
Store Id Road East, Acton, London, 
ng. _ y histories, igrees, Ameri - 
cana, Researches made.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, rstrasse 14, Leipzig, Opaes. 
Karl Kénigstrasse 29. Leipzig, 
erman 


Hi, , Charles, & Farringdon St., London. 
& Son, a hand and remainders.) 


Lemcke a Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
ork. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 


France. 
M Bros., Strand, Londo: ialists 

e St., Brighton, 


in Rare Books, Library 

Eng. (Second- 

on request. 

Neville & George, 5 the Arcade, South Kensi 
London, mdhand and Rare Books. 
branches. Catalogues mailed regularly. State 
requirements. 


Martians, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
llan 


Olschki, Leo S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Ital y. (Americana, Incunabula, 

Mss. with and without illuminations, D 
Books, rare books of every kind, artist 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch Berserd, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 

London, E England. 

a... George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., tsi-1ss W. asth New 
York; also ‘Leipzig, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 399 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


— 


ae 
Aldi 
Sew 
soth N 0. (Lexington k Sh 
ew York. op), 120 East > 
Ca 
dby que Book Store, B 
J. W., Albany, N. ¥. Mass. 
argest stock of aa 


TEN BARGAINS IN 
STANDARD SETS 


| STODDARD’S LECTURES. 15 vols., 34 lea. 
| IRVING (WASHINGTON) WORKS. [5 vols., 8vo., cloth, 
| DUMAS (ALEXANDRE) WORKS. 25 vols., 8vo, 14 lea. 


| VOLTAIRE COMPLETE WORKS. Edition de la Pacif- 
cation, 43 vols., buckram 

| WAVERLEY NOVELS. Sir Walter Scott. Household Edition. 
52 vols., 12mo, cloth, Boston, 1857 


| RUSKIN (JOHN) WORKS. 24 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 


| THACKERAY (WM. M.) COMPLETE WORKS. 30 
| vols., in 15, cloth, N. Y., n. d. 

| WARNER (CHARLES D.) COMPLETE WORKS. 
| Backlog Edition. 15 vols., cloth, N. Y., 1904 

| LOWELL (JAMES RUSSELL) COMPLETE WORKS. 
| Seandard Library Edition. 11 vole, doth, N.Y. .....;. 


| INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED,ON_REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


| New York's Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City | 


= 
| 
| 
| 
$32.50 
| ELIOT (GEORGE) WORKS. Personal Edition, 12 vols., 
27.50 
9.00 
12.50 
10.00 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


